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HE subject on which, as students of biblical literature, we are 

all engaged in common is Spiritual Evolution. Our field is 

the invisible creation. Behind the process which issues in the physi- 
cal universe, with physical man as its highest known development, 
has ever been that coincident process which issues in the world of 
thought and feeling ; on its subjective side consciousness, on its objec- 
tive, literature. As the geologist studies the petrified remains of ex- 
tinct physical life, constructing a vastly broadened science of biology 
on the basis of paleontology, so the student of a broader psychology 
learns past phases of the human consciousness by its surviving litera- 
ture. Man’s interpretation of himself, of his surroundings, past and 
present, and his aspirations and outreachings toward the source and 
end of both — these formations of the spirit at various stages in the 
history of the race are, as it were, petrified in the literature of the 
past. In the ideas of a bygone age we have something besides the bare 
record of events to extend the range of our vision. These reproduce 
for us more or less imperfectly a world which left no impress of itself 
on photographic plate or phonographic cylinder. They show us the 
spiritual man at various stages of his development into the likeness 
of his Creator. We seek to know man as he will be when the Power 
that informs the material creation with its spiritual content and impels 
its course has fully accomplished its design. For practical and scien- 
tific purposes alike there can be no higher goal of science than the 
man that is to be, at the culmination of the spiritual creation ; for he 
is the revealer, the Logos of God. We would know him in his rela- 
tion to the Creative Power, a “ power that makes for righteousness,” 
says one of the greatest of literary critics. ‘We know not what we 
shall be,” says a greater than he, “ but now are we the children of 
God, and when He is manifestéd we know that we shall be like Him, 
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for we shall see Him as He is.” But all foresight depends on knowl- 
edge of the past ; therefore we have no alternative but to study an- 
cient thought ; only we shall study it as a segment in a continuous 
process, committed, as we are, to evolution by the very genius of the 
literature we deal with, before the word had any meaning to the 
student of outward nature. 

But there are vital differences which distinguish our study from 
that of the palzontologist, aside from those of subject-matter. For 
one thing, the process of physical evolution, to the study of which 
the biologist gives himself, holds out no prospect of further and 
higher development. However fascinating the interest attaching to 
the question by what stages of change physical man came to be what 
he is in the physical world, the process has clearly reached its conclu- 
sion. However angelic we may become in disposition, our remotest 
descendants will wear no wings nor ride on centaurs. With the spir- 
itual creation it is different. Here all is change. Our very dis- 
content means moral incompleteness. The process of sociological 
development, millenniums old as it is, has scarcely begun. No limit 
can be foreseen to intellectual and moral progress for humanity, indi- 
vidually and as a social order. Even the ideals we can conceive 
tend almost as much to depress us by their remoteness from present 
attainment as they inspire and exalt us by their sublimity. Thus, 
contrary to popular opinion, physical science is but indirectly ser- 
viceable, whereas the study of spiritual biology is directly practical, 
because it concerns itself with the actual, present progress of evolu- 
tion. 

Again, the material of the paleontologist is preserved to him by 
accident. Where some quicksand engulfed the mammoth, where 
frost preserved, or happy accident petrified and brought again to 
view the fossil denizen of the past, he finds the data for his new 
Book of Genesis. We students of literature also have our vast losses 
to regret; but not at the hands of undiscriminating nature. The 
products of human thought and feeling which have perished, have 
perished largely because they deserved that fate. The literature 
which has come down represents, on the whole, a survival of the 
fittest, and this is preéminently true in the case of religious litera- 
tures, which have undergone the slow, sifting process of canonization. 
What was found in actual experience of synagogue and church, as 
read from week to week in public assembly, to furnish real spiritual 
nourishment, that, on the whole, became canonical. Beyond all other 
literatures the canonical, beyond all canonical literatures the biblical, 
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represents a process of selection. In one sense we may call it “ natu- 
ral,” since it was but partly conscious and reasoned ; in another it 
was more like the artificial selection of the naturalist, since adaptation 
to the needs of the religious consciousness was the touchstone of 
fitness. In still another,sense we can only do justice to the history 
of the formation of the canon by calling it a process of divine selec- 
tion. For we cannot but recognize that there is no one Author of 
this group of survivals from the —_— consciousness of the past 
which we call the Bible, save that Being who, having already revealed 
himself in the completer evolution of the physical world, has been, 
and is now, revealing himself in an advancing spiritual creation. 

The study of biblical literature from the historical or evolutionary 
standpoint reveals itself thus as a kind of|spiritual palzeontology. Seen 
in this light, not disconnected from out present religious conscious- 
ness, but in vital continuity with it, more of its real value and signifi- 
cance appears. Surely the deepest thing in man is his religion. If 
we wish to express the idea that some _— or ambition has absorbed 
a man’s entire vitality and become the formative principle of his being, 
we say, “ He has made a religion of it,” “Tt is his religion.” The 
history of religious thought, therefore, disregarding or eliminating all 
that is mere cant, tradition, convention, unreality, — the history of 
ving religious thought is the history of human life at its very core 
and centre, the science of sciences, more practical and at the same 
time more profound than any other. If there is anything that su- 
premely characterizes the biblical science of our day, it is, it seems 
to me, this new significance which historical method, imbued with the 
doctrine of evolution, has lent it. We; treat biblical thought as a 
segment of the spiritual evolutionary process. The source of that 
wisdom which we seek is a living Creator that “worketh even 
until now.” | 

To the genuine biologist there is no oe stage of the process from 
protoplasm to physical manhood, which inherently is better deserving 
of attention than any other. Each is a segment of the great curve he 
is calculating, capable of divulging the whole solution. As he lifts his 
eyes from his task he exclaims : 

Flower in the crannied a 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower, — but 7/1 could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 
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So with the student of spiritual evolution. There are stages of tre- 
mendous acceleration in the growth, there are others in which it may 
appear stationary, or even retrograde, but none can be properly 
studied in dissociation from the rest. The curve of spiritual life might 
conceivably be a closed curve ; practically all we know of it suggests 
rather the hyperbola. Whatever its form, whether continuously pro- 
gressive, or ultimately stationary or decadent, it must be studied sud 
specie eternitatis, Whether we are engaged upon the first emergence 
of the religious and moral consciousness of Israel in ancient war-song, 
ballad-lore, myth, and folk-tale, on the Yahwistic reformation under 
the successors of Elijah, on the moral awakening of Amos and Isaiah, 
the priestly and nomistic schools of the post-exilic age, the full flower- 
ing of Hebrew religious thought in the Baptist, Jesus and the apos- 
tolic age, or those later times which Jesus himself teaches us to regard 
as times of still greater illumination through the Spirit of Truth ; 
every period must be studied as part of a continuous whole, unintel- 
ligible, or positively misleading, when dissociated from that which 
went before and that which follows after. The whole, and only the 
whole, is the Logos of God. And the same principle of continuity, 
which forbids us to draw hard and fast lines between this period and 
that of Hebrew development, interposing here and there “ centuries 
of silence”’ in the self-revelation of God, reminds us also that he hath 
not left himself without a witness in any age or among any people. 
That principle which forbids us to renew the ever fruitless attempt to 
draw sharp lines between this biblical book and that, forbids us 
equally to discriminate this literature and that, as wholly inspired or 
wholly uninspired, according to the mere hall-marks of canonicity. 
There has ceased to be to-day even a pricking of the ears as I 
utter this disparagement of artificial boundaries to the revelation of 
God in literature, because in proportion as we have ceased to depend 
on convention or dogma in support of the uniqueness of the Hebrew 
and Christian canon as a whole, in equal or even greater degree has 
the needlessness of such support become manifest. It is not only 
that the historical interpreter finds significance in every stage of the 
religious consciousness, sometimes the very greatest significance in 
those stages which are crudest and most immature. That is already 
a commonplace. It is that in proportion as we learn in each author 
to distinguish mere forms of conception and expression, necessarily 
distinctive of the particular age and environment, from the inmost 
kernel of truth, which constitutes his essential didactic purpose, and 
which alone gave his message its permanent vitality, we learn to think 
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more humbly of modern wisdom in comparison with the wisdom of 
the past. The sophomore begins his reading of Plato with the feeling 
that in that remote past philosophic thought was in its infancy. He 
has a sense of condescension toward pre-Copernican forms of thought, 
as if the men who contemplated the universe from such a mistaken 
standpoint must be incapacitated for really enlightened thinking on 
ulterior questions. As he goes on he learns better. He begins to 
see that the highest questions can be approached, and have been 
approached, in the very childhood of the world, by truly great minds, 
from a base-line of very limited physical science. As he begins to 
realize how crude the physical science of to-day is likely to appear 
two thousand years hence, he is blessed with the heaven-born sus- 
picion that, as compared with the measurements made upon the basis 
of that limited parallax, the base-line of known fact to-day is only 
infinitesimally larger than it was in Plato’s day. Lastly, when he 
learns for how many ages even in Plato’s day men of a logical power 
by no means inferior to his own had already turned the telescope of 
the mind upon these ultimate questions of man and his source and 
destiny, the nature and meaning of the universe, he is likely to reach 
an attitude of mind more nearly the reverse of that with which he 
began. He will be disposed to regard the current thought of his own 
age, all eaten up with vanity over a few pitiful discoveries in geology, 
chemistry, astro-physics and astronomy, as crude and immature, and 
that of Plato, Aristotle, and Lucretius as incomparably greater. 
Something similar results when we cease to put a foolish emphasis 
upon the mere forms of conception and expression to which biblical 
teachers and writers were confined by the necessities of their age and 
environment. It really argues flothing but childishness and sopho- 
moric conceit to think the unique greatness of Moses and the 
prophets will be endangered unless they can be shown not to have 
contradicted some of our little store of modern fact and discovery. 
It is like correcting the spelling of Chaucer to wish to make Moses 
and the prophets conform to modern science. They would have 
granted us our poor little points of superiority, and welcome. And 
then they would have returned to the great eternal principles with 
which they dealt, as a Herschel might avail himself of the extra sec- 
onds of arc modern telescopic apparatus would enable him to meas- 
ure in parallax in calculating the distance of a fixed star. 
But since I am speaking of a change only partially accomplished, 
let me take an instance in point. The testimony of the first century 
is unanimous in representing it as the belief not only of the apostles, 
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but of Jesus, that the generation then present would see the consum- 
mation of all things, the final judgment and the end of the world. 
No candid interpreter, especially if he be at all familiar with current 
apocalyptic literature, can deny that the eschatology of the Synop- 
tists, Paul, the John of Revelation, all the New Testament writers 
save the anonymous writer of the fourth gospel and three related 
epistles, is in all its formal conceptions simply the stereotyped Jewish 
eschatology of the time. It runs the regular gamut of the woes of 
Messiah, the triumph of Antichrist, and the revelation of the Son of 
Man. The final dénouement is fixed with certainty within the lifetime 
of that generation. This we find to be more and more generally 
admitted to have been the conviction of all those who report to us 
the teaching of Jesus. They even report it as a vital element — per- 
haps to them the most vital element — of his teaching. Yet we see 
a disposition in unexpected quarters to grasp at mere straws of evi- 
dence for the sake of avoiding the conclusion that Jesus shared the 
catastrophic eschatology of his time. Some even who have come 
to admit, perhaps reluctantly, that his reported language implies an 
acceptance of current demonology, particularly in the matter of 
demonic possession, with no difference but that involved in his 
loftier, purer conception of God, appear to think his unique authority 
will be compromised, unless in some way or other he can be shown 
to have thought like a modern on the subject of the day of judgment 
and manifestation of the Son of Man on the clouds of heaven. 

I cannot but think the author of the fourth gospel shows a deeper, 
truer, because so much freer, loyalty to the teaching of Jesus than 
these interpreters ; for had he deemed it a sine gua non of disciple- 
ship to accept the zpsissima verba of.Jesus on this subject, or on that 
of demonic possession, I cannot imagine his having become or re- 
mained a Christian. On these points he frankly takes leave to differ. 
Had the chiliastic mode of thought of the apocalyptic writer with 
whom tradition has so strangely identified him been the only type 
tolerated in the church of his time, men of his way of thinking would 
have been forced into the ranks of Gnosticism. The fourth gospel is 
of far greater value to us as an illustration of the latitude and freedom 
from the bondage of transmitted form available where the true spirit 
of Christ yet reigns, than it could possibly be as a mere adjunct to 
historical tradition. 

It is indeed characteristic of Jesus to emancipate himself from the 
conventional modes of Jewish religious thought, like a Samson burst- 
ing the new cords of hemp, the instant they are seen to lay fetters 
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upon the deeper, diviner principles which are part of his intuition of 
God and moral right. We know that Jesus wowu/d not have hesitated 
to discard any of the ideas of catastrophic eschatology he had been 
brought up in, ¢f they were seen to conflict with the real purpose of 
his Father. He would not have spared them any more than he hesi- 
tated to throw down the barriers of particularism or Sabbatarianism, 
when the supplication and faith of some Syrophcenician, or some lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, appealed to him as indicative of the 
Father’s will. The question whether he actually did discard them is 
another matter ; a question for the historical critic and exegete. It 
depends on whether the apocalyptic eschatology in which Jesus had 
been brought up would necessarily appear to him inconsistent with 
that developmental mode of the divine working which he undeniably 
does appeal to in nature. The matter of practical importance is to 
establish and, like the fourth evangelist, ourselves live up to the prin- 
ciple that freedom from all restraint of tradition and convention, where 
opposed to his direct apprehension of God’s will, is characteristic of 
Jesus. This recognized, our freedom is guaranteed. Departure from 
Jesus’ special opinions is seen to be compatible with absolute loyalty 
to him as a teacher. But as historical interpreters we should recog- 
nize that wise conservatism was also characteristic of him. Iconoclasm 
is the last thing we should attribute to him. We are rather surprised 
to see how long he clings to the old faiths and forms of his childhood, 
even after it would seem to us they must have begun to seem “a creed 
outworn.”” This latter seems to me to determine the question of fact, 
even at the cost of our being compelled to differ from Jesus’ opinion, 
— let me rather say, from that traditional opinion of his time which 
his growth in wisdom and knowledge had not yet given him occasion 
to discard. Why, indeed, should we adduce his example for talking 
an obsolete apocalyptic eschatology any more than for talking Aramaic? 

So far as I can trace the facts, there does not appear to be one 
scintilla of evidence that the catastrophic eschatology of current 
Judaism was felt by Jesus to be in any way incongruous with his 
message as a whole. On the contrary, it seems to me to indicate 
that, if anything, he laid heavier stress than before on just this ele- 
ment of apocalyptic thought, — that the great judgment and consum- 
mation of all things was surely and immediately at hand. The very 
comparisons cited as evidence of the contrary are confirmatory of 
this view, when understood in their context and didactic purpose. 
We need take in illustration no more than the one instance supremely 
relied upon by those who think he took an exclusively developmental 
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view. Jesus compared the coming of the kingdom to the growth of 
a field of grain. Quietly and without observation, while even those 
supremely interested in the event are asleep or busy with their daily 
tasks, it puts forth of its own working (airoudry) “ first the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.””. This parable, forsooth, 
is supposed to show that Jesus did not share the catastrophic view 
characteristic of the age. And yet the whole point and bearing of 
the parable and its kindred is precisely against those who sleep and 
rise night and day, eat and drink, marry and are given in marriage, 
just as they did in the days of Noah and Lot, because they see noth- 
ing startling, and who therefore infer that there is no sudden crisis 
impending. For what is it that the framer of the parable utters in 
the very next breath? “But when the crop is ripe, instantly he 
sendeth forth the sickle, because the harvest is come!” The lesson 
is in the contrast between a present time of the long-suffering of God 
and that of the angelic announcement that “there shall be time no 
longer.” Just for the sake of those who are blind to the signs of the 
times, — signs which portend divine wrath upon a wicked and adul- 
terous generation, accepting neither the Baptist Elijah, sent as Jonah 
was sent to the Ninevites, nor the Son of Man with a “ wisdom” of 
God more winning than that which drew the heathen Queen of the 
South to Solomon, — just for the sake of those who presumptuously 
demand a sign from heaven in the face of impending doom, Jesus 
draws this contrast. It is drawn in the parable of the growing crop, 
the net full of fishes, the sower, the leaven. Like every herald of the 
Day of Yahweh, Jesus knows two modes of the divine working. He 
knows a present time of gracious opportunity granted by the long- 
suffering of God, an opportunity seized by the humble and repentant, 
to their salvation, neglected by the self-righteous and Mammon- 
blinded to their destruction ; and he knows also a time of sudden 
catastrophe that cannot be averted, and will not be deferred beyond 
the lifetime of that same generation whose wickedness culminates in 
the murder of God’s Son. Then the Day of the Son of Man will 
come “like the lightning that shineth from the east even unto the 
west.” From the moment that he takes up the cry of the Baptist, 
Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand, to that when, predict- 
ing his rejection and death at the hands of that bloody generation, 
he assures the Twelve that his vindication shall come before the last 
of them shall have tasted death, I cannot find a trace of anything in 
Jesus’ mind in conflict with the catastrophic eschatology from which 
he took his departure, and which it is acknowledged his disciples, 
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without exception, understood him to have both shared and em- 
phasized. 

What then? Was Jesus so dependent on the temporary and con- 
ventional form then assumed by the doctrine of divine retribution that 
we can picture him like Jonah, completely cast down and humiliated 
because the catastrophe did not come within the given time? Was 
he inferior to a later evangelist, one who speaks to us seemingly from 
a time when that disciple had already fallen on sleep, of whom it had 
been understood in the church that Jesus had predicted his survival 
till the consummation? ‘The fourth gospel interprets the judgment 
as an eternal, self-executing gravitation of good and evil to their 
respective poles, and the manifestation of Christ as “not unto the 
world,” but a coming of Christ and the Father to make their abode 
with those that love him. Was Jesus so inferior to the fourth evan- 
gelist that, confronted by the event, he would have been unable to 

spiritualize his own prophecies of his second coming? 

Be it that with Paul and the whole company of the earliest wit- 
nesses, I am wholly wrong in the supposition that Jesus predicted 
the day of his second coming as for that generation and “suddenly 
as a thief in the night”; be it that he was not really in sympathy 
with this characteristic feature of the Baptist’s preaching and the 
religious conviction of his time, but only failed to make clear to his 
disciples their mistaken ideas on this point; in my main contention 
I cannot be wrong, which is this: that the authority of Jesus as the 
supreme Teacher of humanity does not in the slightest degree depend 
upon his having transcended the point of view of the great prophets 
which went before him on questions concerning the time and mode 
of the divine retribution. He who disclaimed knowledge of the times 
and seasons, who grew in wisdom as in grace, who read God’s will in 
the signs of the times, who wondered and learned, and expanded his 
view of his mission beyond his first thought, such a Christ would not 
have been ashamed to learn from the event and to apply to the prophe- 
cies a different interpretation in a later generation from that he had 
proclaimed to his own. Such a Christ is not limited by the ages, but 
maintains an eternal leadership, whatever the advance of thought. 

This illustration, drawn from the eschatological teaching of Jesus, 
of the comparative insignificance of the particular temporary and local 
forms wherewith the great teachers of the past have clothed their 
thought, may seem to constitute a somewhat too extensive digression, 
but I think it germane and perhaps even indispensable. We have 
need to emancipate ourselves from the hindrances imposed by our 
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own pride of knowledge before we can appreciate real greatness of 
soul in the very lofty sphere of thought which we are investigating. 
It is simply a hindrance to the student of Plato to be perpetually 
conscious of the two thousand years of progress in physical science 
that separates Plato’s mode of thought from his own. He must man- 
age to bridge the chasm by forgetting his knowledge and thinking 
himself back to the standpoint of Plato’s contemporaries. It is what 
we are at last beginning to do, thank God, in biblical exegesis ; and 
if one is still hampered in the process by dogmatic presuppositions 
which, in the case of Jesus at least, will still interpose in defence of a 
supposedly indispensable inerrancy, that, too, is destined soon to dis- 
appear. Therefore, if I put in this plea against it, it is only in passing. 
I would deprecate this still exaggerated unwillingness to recognize in 
Jesus a true man of his time. It is with almost a sense of needless- 
ness that I plead for granting him the right to speak his sublime 
truths, his eternal principles of God and humanity, in their native 
garment of what we are pleased, in our great wisdom of twentieth- 
century enlightenment, to call “ error.” 

I have digressed in order to make clear a truth complementary to 
that already expressed in the comparison of biblical study to spiritual 
paleontology. It is so easy to overrate the difference made by a few 
centuries of additional knowledge and discovery, so hard to realize 
the maturity of thought of two thousand years ago and upwards on 
the fundamental ideas of morality and religion, that the very word 
paleontology is utterly out of place. Disencumber the teaching of 
the New Testament of that which its own authors, if they lived to-day, 
would admit to belong not to the substance, but only to the form, and 
New Testament thought represents not the past, but the present ; 
not an incomplete stage in spiritual evolution, but the completest and 
most perfect within our observation. We must admit the principle 
of evolution ; we gladly avail ourselves of it in the spiritual creation ; 
but we must beware of assuming that because intellectual progress 
along certain lines has been comparatively rapid during the last twenty- 
five centuries, the moral and religious consciousness has outgrown the 
stage of eighteen hundred years ago. It might not be scientific to 
say: “The moral and religious consciousness of man reached its limit 
in Jesus of Nazareth. His conception of man in his relation to God 
and his fellow-man, under the forms of sonship and brotherhood, 
represents absolute religion.” It might be better, with the fourth 
evangelist, to give full swing to the principle of spiritual progress, 
and say, “It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” Only, while 
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geology and astro-physics combine to unroll before us the incon- 
ceivable zons which mark the stages of physical evolution, let us not 
make the mistake of imagining the greater spiritual creation going on 
about us to be the product of a few centuries. In the real principles 
of his teaching Jesus belongs to our own time. Christian thought is 
modern thought. Religious literature in general must be classed as 
either preliminary or as subsidiary to that which reveals his conscious- 
ness of God and man. There are foothills nearer and more remote, 
on this side and on that; but it bespeaks a loss of perspective, an 
exaggeration of that which owes its seeming greatness to mere prox- 
imity, to talk of subsequent religious or philosophical systems as if 
they evinced a spiritual consciousness comparable with this great fact 
of the spiritual creation. To imagine that the literature in which 
Jesus’ consciousness of man’s relation to God is embodied may lose 
its authority and uniqueness, may suffer eclipse under the brightness 
of some modern luminary, unless we continue to deck it out with the 
attributes of a mechanical inerrancy and up-to-dateness, is to prove 
one’s self in the sophomoric stage of appreciation. 

Fellow-students of biblical literature, I have tried for a few mo- 
ments to view our common subject-matter from the truly modern 
standpoint, the standpoint of a theistic, Christian evolution, which 
sees in the religious consciousness of Jesus of Nazareth the climax 
of the spiritual creation of God, and therefore treats all biblical litera- 
ture, all literature, all history, all science, as subsidiary to the knowl- 
edge of him. We deliberately take this position, not as enthusiasts 
or bigots but as scientists, because we are persuaded, with a certain 
apostle, that the “God who,” at the beginning of his physical crea- 
tion, “caused the light to shine out.of the darkness, hath shined 
forth,” now at the beginning of his spiritual creation, “in our hearts, 
to give the light of” a more splendid science, “ the knowledge of the 
. glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ.” Whether the manhood 
here revealed is the ultimate and absolute, or whether it be possible 
to conceive an ideal of manhood transcending the life that is hid with 
Christ in God, is a question which we may leave without misgivings 
of faith to the systematic theologians. As students of biblical litera- 
ture it is for us to utilize the revelation of God as the spiritual Creator 
recorded in the past, and to view it as evidence of his purpose for 
the future. The point of view will seem narrow only to those who 
are not in touch with the true spirit of evolution. 

If, then, I have defined with reasonable correctness the point of 
view of the modern biblical scholar, it should not be impossible to 
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sketch in outline his general plan of campaign. His ultimate design 
is to understand the moral and religious consciousness of Jesus in its 
true historical perspective, as an organic vital part of that which went 
before, was contemporary with it, and followed after it. No man 
can do Jesus of Nazareth the simplest historical justice, who does not 
admit that he would have refused the 7é/ of Messiah, if he had not 
felt in some way qualified to carry it to a successful issue. The 
number of unbiassed scholars who maintain that the alternative was 
never presented to him is in our day fortunately on the brink of dis- 
appearance. Equally insignificant is the number of scholars who 
think the 7é/e as he conceived it involved a merely commonplace, 
secular or particularistic redemption. I have tried elsewhere to show 
that in the story of the baptism and da¢h-go/, followed by that of the 
temptation, we have Jesus’ own embodiment of his fundamental 
religious experience, exhibiting as fully as the enforced language of 
symbolism permits, what divine sonship meant to him, and why, and 
in what sense, it required him to take up and carry through to God’s 
own end the office of Messiah. Considering, then, what Jesus must 
have understood by Messiahship, and how unlikely he is to have taken 
the responsibility without absolute conviction of qualification in some 
way to carry it through, it belongs to us to see if his ideal cannot be 
expressed in terms of modern thought ; whether in fact the highest 
modern conception of the development of life, evolution in the psy- 
chological and sociological sphere is not a mere restatement of what 
he presented in terms which, if less learned and simpler, are not less 
true nor less poetic than the modern. We speak of “ the divine far- 
off event toward which the whole creation moves.” Is it not possible 
to do for thesé modern terms and such as these, what Jesus did for 
the highest of his day, the terms Messiah-hood and Kingdom of God, 
— infuse them with his own consciousness of the filial relation to 
God? 
Our problem is twofold: (1) We must determine, mainly through 
the study of Old Testament literature, What was the ideal aimed at? 
What had come to be involved in the ideas of Redemption, the 
Kingdom of God and related conceptions, in the mind of Jesus’ 
contemporaries, and in his own? (2) We must determine, mainly 
through the study of New Testament literature, wherein he conceived 
his sufficiency to lie, how participation in that swmmum bonum was 
conceived as attainable by all his followers, and why the conviction 
of success instead of being eradicated by the vicissitudes of his 
career of martyrdom was not only triumphant in himself, but through 
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nearly two millenniums of Christian history has become the assured 
and joyful possession of multiplying generations of the world’s most 
enlightened and noblest. Jesus felt that he had achieved the ulti- 
mate in the design of God for man. Why did he think so? And 
how can others have set to their seal in the writings surviving that 
this is true? 

These seem to me the ultimate problems of our science, considered 
as a study of spiritual biology in the field of biblical literature. Sub- 
division is a matter of detail, and belongs rather in the province of 
my predecessor, who reviewed for us the present stage of progress in 
archeology, criticism and interpretation. Vast has been the gain in 
our understanding of the spiritual development which led up to John 
the Baptist and Jesus, since we began to reconstruct the history of 
Israel on the basis of a rational analysis and criticism of the historical 
books as sources. The twenty centuries of degeneration, followed by 
ten centuries of backsliding and “four centuries of silence,” which 
used to constitute pre-Christian religious history, has begun to assume 
a divine form and order, to link itself in with the progress of the race, 
and on to the revelation of the Redeemer. In the New Testament 
also we begin to trace likewise an element of history, and an element 
of revelation ; a Petrine element of simple, artless narrative, emanat- 
ing doubtless in the first instance from him of whom Paul relates only 
three years after his own conversion that he went up to Jerusalem on 
purpose to hear his story (ioropjoat Iérpov), and whom the earliest 
post-apostolic age depicts in his missionary career still telling in his 
Galilean tongue the tales which Mark interprets. It is the task of 
the historical critic in the New Testament to gently disentangle this 
primitive thread, extricating it from all the web of pious legend, 
exaggeration, misunderstanding, which devout imagination has woven 
about it, that we may know the plain, bald facts, just the events as 
they occurred, in their own inherent significance, as well as the suc- 
cessive interpretations which narrators have put upon them. This is 
one part of our task in understanding what Jesus was, really and 
spiritually ; a task the delicacy of which can only be appreciated by 
the thorough student of the Synoptic Problem. 

But there enters into the stream of Christian literature another 
element besides the simple story of Jesus’ life and teaching. If Paul 
thought his knowledge of Christ after the Spirit so much more im- 
portant that he could preach his gospel three years before going up 
to Jerusalem “to hear Peter’s story,”’ we shall do well to realize how 
little would be gained by mere history, though it included the restora- 
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tion of the whole sequence of events from the baptism of John to the 
death of the last of the apostles, just as they occurred and in the 
most critical form. This would give us but the dry bones of Chris- 
tianity. It was not out of these, but upon these, that the living reality 
grew up. Even to Peter the Christ was not revealed by flesh and 
blood, but by the Father. Much more to Paul, the second founder 
of our faith. The Spirit of the New Testament is the Christ which it 
knows “ not after the flesh.” Besides the mere skeleton of outward 
event and utterance, restorable with greater or less success from the 
complex stream of Synoptic tradition, there is that which gave life 
and significance to this whole career, Jesus’ consciousness of his filial 
relation to God, which Paul aimed above all to interpret. 

The beginning of the gospel according to the Petrine-Markan tra- 
dition is the statement of Jesus’ reception of this consciousness. It is 
that which gave him his sufficiency. The rest of the story is simply 
to tell how he lived up to this divine calling, and made it prevail. 

And when we turn to that other element of the New Testament, 
the Christological epistles of Paul, the Apocalypse, the Johannine 
writings, what is it with which they have to do, but the interpretation 
to us of this consciousness of divine sonship which made Jesus what 
he was and is; because the writers realize that to know him, both in 
the fellowship of his sufferings and the power of his resurrection, is 
eternal life. 

Marvellously delicate is the task of historical criticism as it traces 
the various threads of Synoptic tradition, seeking to restore the mere 
outward nexus of events, but immeasurably more delicate still is the 
task of tracing this more spiritual tradition in all its varied forms. 
The Pauline conception is one thing, that of Hebrews another, that 
of the Johannine writer another, each including that of his predeces- 
sor, each endeavoring to convey the full content of what it meant to 
Jesus for himself and for his fellow-men to be called the Beloved, the 
Son of God. 

Shall we solve the problem? Not in one generation nor in two, 
but progressively as we engage in it we shall be penetrating more and 
more deeply into the supreme mystery of the spiritual evolution that 
is moving on around us, “the mystery which hath been kept in silence 
through times eternal, but now is made manifest through the scrip- 
tures of the prophets and the preaching of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ,” the mystery of a Spiritual Creator, “ who chose us in the 
Beloved before the foundation of the world and ‘foreordained us unto 
an adoption as sons.” 
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Palestinian Exploration. 


Notes of a Vacation in Palestine in 1902. 


REV. JOHN P. PETERS, D.D. 


NEW YORK. 


1. Byblos. — Although it is not in Palestine proper, I will com- 
mence with Jebail, the ancient Gebal or Byblos, as it was the first 
place which I visited. Excavations were conducted here, it will be 
remembered, by Renan. No traces of those excavations are now 
visible, nor any traces of the private excavations which have been 
conducted on and off for a number of years, sometimes by a certain 
European museum, and sometimes by antiquity dealers as a specula- 
tion. Everything that is visible above ground to-day belongs to the 
Crusading period, or even to a later age. It is impossible to form 
any conclusion as to the value of the place for excavation, except 
from the results obtained by Renan’s excavations, and from the 
antiquities which have been found here. From these it would seem 
that the site isa promising one. Being within the district of the Leba- 
non, it is presumably more advantageous for exploration than sites in 
Turkey proper. Among objects found here and now offered for sale, 
I observed one fragment containing both an Egyptian inscription of 
Sheshonk, and also a Phcenician inscription. Presumably, however, 
as in the case of the sarcophagus of Tabnit, the Phoenician inscription 
is much later than the Egyptian. 


2. Baalbek.— The German excavations at this point have been 
conducted for purposes of restoration and architectural study. As a 
result of these excavations the place is vastly more interesting and 
instructive to visit to-day than it was at the time of my last visit, 
thirteen years ago. The plan and meaning of the buildings is now 
more apparent. Much has been found that is valuable for the study 
of Syrian architecture and Syrian religion in the Roman period, but 
nothing which throws light on earlier periods. Succeeding the 
Roman, the Christian and Mohammedan eras are also well repre- 
sented at Baalbek by the remains of churches, fortifications, and 
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mosques, and the latter also by inscriptions. A serious question, 
both here and at Gerash, is whether the present German excavations 
will not result in the more speedy destruction of the ancient remains 
by exposing them, and by rendering them more accessible and con- 
venient as stone quarries. This will certainly be the case at Gerash, 
and probably to some extent at Baalbek also, unless provision is made 
for a permanent guardianship of the ruins, as has been done in Crete, 
at Cnossos, and as is done regularly in Egypt. In the neighborhood 
of Baalbek the Germans have excavated or examined the remains of 
several Syrian shrines, but everything found is of a late age. 


3. Sidon.— Here Makridi Bey, acting for the Imperial Museum 
of Constantinople, has partially excavated a temple of Eshmun, on 
the edge of the valley of the Bostreni. The walls of the temple are 
massive structures of huge stone, sometimes drafted around the edges 
and undrafted in the centre, sometimes undrafted throughout. In- 
scriptions found here show that this temple was built by a grandson 
of Eshmunazar in the fourth century B.c. Fortunately for science, 
Makridi Bey has secured as collaborator in the publication of his 
results, Pere LaGrange of the Dominican Fathers of St. Etienne at 
Jerusalem, one of the editors of the Révue Biblique. 

I was shown at Sidon a newly opened tomb, not far from the 
American Agricultural School. A couple of large stone sarcophagi 
visible in this tomb, with wreaths and Greco-Egyptian-Phcenician 
heads, show that it belonged to the Greek period. The chief inter- 
est of the tomb, however, lies in its stucco paintings. These decora- 
tions are much more elaborate and finer than those in the painted 
tombs of the Ablun, excavated by Renan (where now, by the way, 
the merest traces of the paintings are still visible). So little had 
been excavated, the air was so stifling, and the light of my peasant 
guide so dim, that I was unable to make any intelligent notes on the 
plan of the tomb or the subjects of the paintings. This tomb is now 
in the hands of the Turkish authorities. 

I was told also of the discovery of a sarcophagus containing a body 
preserved in liquid, like the body of Tabnith. It will be remembered 
that when the sarcophagus of King Tabnith was found by Hamdy 
Bey, the body lay in a liquid. Eye-witnesses state that the skin and 
flesh were preserved, not shrivelled, as is the case with mummies, but 
round and full and natural to the touch, with a reddish brown hue. 
The liquid had apparently evaporated somewhat and the end of the 
‘ nose and a part of the chest or belly were exposed. These parts 
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had shrivelled or decayed. The liquid was poured out and lost, and 
the body speedily corrupted and fell to pieces. According to my 
informant, the sarcophagus now found contains the body of a woman 
in the same admirable state of preservation in a liquid. I was unable 


to obtain sight of this sarcophagus, but the statement came from a 
trustworthy source. 


4. Gerash — Gerasa. — The chief result here, so far as excavation 
goes, is that the Nymphzeum has been laid bare, the connection of 
the great portico with the temple above established, and a few in- 
scriptions found. The changes at Gerash since my visit twelve years 
ago have been considerable. Several inscriptions have disappeared 
and a great deal of destruction has been wrought. The Circassian 
colony has prospered and thriven and is now several times larger than 
in 1890. It has laid ruthless hands on the ancient remains, actually 
blowing them up with gunpowder to secure building stones, drums 
of columns to hollow out as troughs, and the like. The German exca- 
vations will considerably accelerate the rate of destruction by render- 


ing more material accessible and pointing out to the Circassians how 
and where to operate. 


5. Ta‘anuk, ancient Ta‘anach, on the Plain of Megiddo. — Excava- 
tions have been conducted at this point by Dr. Sellin of Vienna. 
Notices have appeared in the newspapers announcing various impor- 
tant discoveries, a Hebrew altar, a palace of Solomon’s governor, the 
great walls of the city, etc. Ta‘anuk is one of the most promising 
sites for excavation in Palestine, and to-day, after Sellin’s excavations, 
it is, if possible, more promising than before. This ¢/ is prominent 
and well defined, so that it was easy at the outset to see what space 
was to be covered. There are, besides the main mass of débris on 
the top, two or three terrace-like steps of débris lower down. These 
latter have not been touched except in one case on the north side, 
where a trench was run the breadth of the lowest terrace. This 
struck a stone tower or platform resting on the solid rock. It was 
built of large stones, especially at the foundations, laid in mud as 
mortar. What this was it is impossible to say, as the excavation was 
never completed. On the highest level broad trenches were run in 
at the north, east, and west. ‘The trench on the north struck nothing 
but rude walls of houses at various depths. In the trench on the 
east was found a building partly of stone, partly of bricks, mostly of 
enormous size and very poorly baked. Farther up this trench toward 
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the centre of the “/ was found what seems to have been a rock-cut 
altar, and near this altar numerous burials of infants in jars. From 
a comparison of similar burials near the great megalithic temple, un- 
earthed by Macalister at Gezer last summer, it would seem that we 
have here evidences of infant sacrifice. In the west trench at a con- 
siderable depth were found the foundations of a massive building of 
fair size. The masonry of this building was like that of the tower 
of the north slope of the hill. The stones were drafted sometimes on 
one side, sometimes on two, sometimes on three, sometimes not at 
all, but never on all four sides. The same peculiarity is observed 
in the old walls at Gezer, and to some extent in Eshmun’s temple at 
Sidon. Objects found in and by this building prove its very early 
date, as does also the depth at which it was found. The walls of the 
city were not discovered at any point, unless possibly on the north 
side, and indeed no proper effort seems to have been made to find 
them or to find the main gate of the city, which would be, I fancy, on 
the east or southeast side of the #/. In the centre of the #/ on the 
surface was found an extensive Arabic building of the post-crusading 
period, as shown by dated inscriptions. None of the trenches were 
systematically carried to virgin soil or bed rock, and the buildings 
found were not properly followed up nor explored. In a small sepa- 
rate trench on the south side of the /e/, at a slight depth, was found 
the remarkable brick altar described by Dr. Schumacher in the 
P.£. F. Quarterly Statement. This is, apparently, a Canaanite altar. 
It was of brick and tiles, and stood about two metres in height, square 
at the bottom and round on top. There were on the front of the 
altar on each side five heads: above on each side a curious single 
human head ;_ below these single heads two pairs of heads, each pair 
consisting of an animal and a human head, grotesque in appearance. 
Each of these heads belonged to a winged animal body, which body 
ran back along the side of the altar. On the front of the altar near 
the bottom was a tree represented in relief, on each side of which 
stood on its hind legs, apparently eating from the tree, a deerlike 
animal, reminding me strongly of an ancient votive tablet found by 
me at Nippur. On the right-hand side of the altar, as one faces it, 
near the middle, in quite different workmanship from the scene in 
front, resembling in general that ruder workmanship which we com- 
monly call Hittite, was a man strangling a very vertebrate serpent. 
At the bottom of the altar in front were two holes side by side, a little 
above the middle in front one large square hole, above this a very 
small hole, and above this a somewhat larger hole. Only the very 
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small hole ran all the way through. What the object of these holes 
was I cannot conjecture. 

Of objects found at Ta‘anuk, I cannot, of course, speak in detail. 
In the lower strata were a quantity of polished flint tools. The 
pottery was interesting, consisting, according to the present classifi- 
cation of pottery found in Palestine, of: 1. Mykenzean; 2. Cypriote ; 
3. Amorite ; 4. Jewish; 5. Greek ; 6. Arabic. In some places there 
was nothing above the Jewish pottery. Only a small part of the #/ 
has been explored. What has been done has not been done in the 
best or most scientific manner. We have no knowledge o: ihe con- 
formation of the city, its walls, gates, etc., and the necropolis has not 
been found. What has been discovered belongs in general to an 
ancient period, and is Canaanite, as might have been expected from 
the notices of Ta‘anach in the Bible. Interesting is the connection 
both with Egypt and Babylonia, as shown by various scarabei, and 
other figures, and by the discovery of a Babylonian cylinder. The 
small clay figures of goddesses half naked, holding their breasts with 
the hands, a type common enough‘everywhere, are at Ta‘'anuk marked 
by certain little peculiarities of design which suggest possibly a Baby- 
lonian connection. Commercial intercourse with the A‘gzan Islands 
is evinced by the early Mykenzean pottery. This is the first Canaanite 
site ever excavated and the first site excavated in this part of Pales- 
tine. Peculiar interest attaches to these excavations and it is greatly 
to be regretted that they were not more thorough and more scientific. 


6. Nejeb. — My first visit to the sites in the Shephelah excavated 
by Dr. Bliss was made by way of Beersheba. I went south over the 
Nejeb to Beersheba and then followed the Shephelah up to Beit 
Jibrin. I was most agreeably surprised by the Nejeb. The time of 
my visit was the middle of June. The country was uninhabited, 
except that a few Bedawin encampments were scattered here and 
there, but there seemed to be an endless procession of people cross- 
ing it in all directions, carrying grain to their villages or coming to 
work at their threshing-floors. I had a preconceived impression that 
the Nejeb was sterile. This journey gave me the impression of a 
fairly rich grain and pasture country, but unfortunately lacking in 
wells and hence in permanent settlements. I should suppose it was 
not unlike some of our great western plains. Beersheba is one of the 
most extraordinary places I ever saw. It is like an American frontier 
town, with Orientals and camels mixed in. Four of the old wells are 
now in use. They are very deep, and the water is drawn out by 
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camels revolving wooden wheels. There are large masonry pools 
attached to each of these wells. The people say that the remains of 
three more such wells still exist. The next wells to those at Beer- 
sheba are, as far as I know, about half a day’s journey away, and are 


, by no means comparable to those of Beersheba for the amount of 


water obtainable from them. The wells at Beersheba lie in a depres- 
sion, towards which the Nejeb slopes very gently on three sides, and 
here is the beginning of a wady. About these wells gather at all 
times of the day a large and most picturesque group of men and 
women, camels, donkeys, and cattle. About a year ago the Turks 
established at this point a military station and a civil government 
with a kaimakam. A thriving town is rapidly springing up. The 
government building, of stone taken from the ruins of the old Byzan- 
tine town, is rather a fine-looking structure, and, seen looming up 
across the houseless, homeless steppe, presents a most startling effect, 
as though an American or European summer resort had been estab- 
lished here. An enterprising native of Jaffa had set up a steam mill, 
whose wheels were busily whirring under the shelter of a shedlike 
house of corrugated iron. Another man had built a shanty of rough 
boards to serve as a hotel or lodging-house, and several Turkish tents 
served as shops in which provisions, dry goods, and the like were 
offered for sale. Horses were tethered everywhere. More substan- 
tial structures than those mentioned were in process of erection, 
made of stones taken out of the old ruins, and heaps of building 
stones, taken from the remains of the old town, were piled up or 
scattered about everywhere. One or two enterprising individuals had 
set out trees and planted gardens. The ruins which serve as quarries 
are late, so far as any remains yet discovered are concerned. A 
couple of Byzantine inscriptions have been found here, which have 
been described in the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly State- 
ment, a plain stone font of considerable size and a few common 
fragments of glass and pottery, but that is all. 


7. Sandahannah. — The first of the sites excavated by Bliss which 
we visited in the Shephelah was Sandahannah. The importance of 
this immediate locality is made very evident by the number of ruins 
in its vicinity. The present village is Beit Jibrin, the ancient Beto- 
gabra or Beit Gabra. (By the way, this name, Beit Gabra, seems to 
be Edomitic. We find the same form Gabra in composition in the 
name of an Edomite king, Kausgabra, mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Esarhaddon ; and the place itself lay in the post-exilic Idumeza.) 
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Relatively speaking, Beit Jibrin is still an important place, though its 
importance is not to be compared with that which it possessed in the 
Crusading times, or earlier when it was Eleutheropolis. To the west 
of the #/ of Sandahannah are Mer‘ash (a survival of the ancient 
name Mareshah), which lies quite close to Sandahannah, and Burnat. 
To the north is Judeideh, and to the south Beit Lahm. All the hills 
in this locality are honeycombed with cave dwellings, cisterns, and 
the like. Sandahannah was explored only in the upper part, that 
portion of the ancient city which was apparently the acropolis, and 
this through the Seleucidan period only. There was not time left to 
explore further, and the Jewish city lying underneath the acropolis, 
which was ascertained from soundings to exist, was left practically 
untouched, as was also the city outside of the acropolis. One result 
of the excavations here and in this neighborhood was to stir up the 
people to undertake excavations on their own account; or perhaps 
I should rather say, to give greater impetus to their work of excava- 
tions which had already begun. Antiquity dealers at Jerusalem have 
reaped a rich harvest from these diggings. For the space of almost 
two miles to the north of Beit Jibrin, along the wady eastward of the 
hill of Sandahannah, tombs of all ages have been unearthed, rifled, 
and their contents sold. Not long before my visit to Sandahannah 
the natives had come upon some painted and inscribed tombs, very 
much like certain tombs of the Ptolemaic period in Egypt, the first of 
the sort ever discovered in Palestine. These tombs lie at the base 
of the hill on the side of the wady eastward from Tel Sandahannah, 
at the very foot of the hill. This is a point at which, generally speak- 
ing, everywhere, early and unrifled graves may be looked for, since 
the washing down of débris from above biiries the tombs at the 
foot of the rock more effectually than any others, and also obscures 
the fact that the rock itself descends lower. Dr. Thiersch, my com- 
panion at this time, and I have described these tombs in a recent 
number of the Quarterly Statement, and a further and more detailed 
description will be published shortly. They were tombs of the 
Ptolemaic or Seleucidan period. I prefer the former word, inas- 
much as this section of the country was in the post-Alexandrian 
period under the sway of the Ptolemies, with the exception of very 
brief periods, and Egyptian influence is apparent in the tombs, which 
are Egyptian rather than Syrian. From the inscriptions it appeared 
that one of these tombs was that of the family of the chief of a Sido- 
nian colony, planted at Marissa. The inscriptions were all in Greek. 
A number of the names, such as Kosnathan, were Edomite. The 
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ornamentation was Greco-Egyptian. We found in all four tombs of 
the same period, three of them in a good state of preservation, the 
fourth at a later date turned into a dwelling. The inscription already 
referred to gives the documentary evidence of the correctness of the 
conjectural identification by Bliss of Sandahannah with the Hebrew 
Mareshah, the home of the prophet Micah. These tombs belong to 
about the same period as the portion of the city excavated by Bliss. 
It will be remembered that this region became, during and after the 
captivity, Idumzea, and that Marissa, as it is called in the Septuagint 
and Josephus, was with Adullam the capital of that Idumza. The 
excavation by the natives of the tombs in the neighborhood of Beit 
Jibrin is not to be compared with that in any other part of the coun- 
try. It has been done systematically, on an enormous scale, and 
largely as the result of the excavations undertaken by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. It is eminently desirable, so long as no proper 
supervision can be exercised over grave-diggers and antiquity hunters 
in Palestine, that any excavations undertaken at a given site should 
be made as complete as possible ; that the site should be excavated 
throughout, and every endeavor made to find the necropolis and 
secure at least the most important results from the graves in that 
necropolis. We were able to trace some of the pottery taken out of 
the necropolis of Mareshah, but the greater part, out of graves of all 
periods, has been scattered, falling in most cases, probably, without 
mark of provenance, into the hands of museums, antiquity dealers, 
and the like everywhere, while doubtless a large part of the material 
was destroyed in the excavations. 

The excavations at Sandahannah by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund were more complete than:those conducted at Judeideh, Zacha- 
ria, or Tel Safi. The latter was a peculiarly difficult site at which to 
excavate, much of the surface of the #/ proper being occupied by a 
wely, a village, and a graveyard. This is not true in the cases of 
Zacharia and Judeideh, both of which were entirely free. The ex- 
cavations conducted there covered only a very small part of the sur- 
face and can only be described as tentative excavations. I say this 
because there is apt to be a feeling that these sites have been thor- 
oughly excavated and no results obtained. 

Of all the sites excavated in the Shephelah, including Tel Hesy, 
which I did not visit at this time, it must be said that the excavations 
are disappointing because of their incompleteness, and that none of 
these mounds has been exhausted or fully examined. It is true that 

the results found have, on the whole, been disappointing, and what 
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has been done in the way of excavation seems to show that we shall 
never find in Palestine such an abundance of interesting and valuable 
remains as in Egypt or Babylonia; but, on the other hand, to con- 
clude from these excavations that there are no important antiquities 
to be discovered is, to say the least, premature. What is needed is, 
first of all, more thorough excavation. All experience shows that 
the most valuable antiquities may remain undiscovered in such partial 
examinations ; witness, for instance, the history of the excavations at 
Pergamum, at Abydos, at Ephesus, and I might even add at Nippur, 
which Layard reported as unpromising. 


8. Gezer.—I am glad to be able to report that this fact seems 
now to be recognized by the Palestine Exploration Fund, and it is 
proposed to excavate this entire site from beginning to end, and not 
to be deterred by any apparent lack of success from completing a 
thorough exploration in Palestine. Unfortunately, a we/y and grave- 
yard occupy the highest and most promising point on this #/, but the 
amount of space covered by these is not very great. The reports of 
excavations up to this time made by Mr. Macalister show a surprising 
lack of antiquities of the Jewish or later periods. The pottery and 
other remains found here more closely resemble those found at Tel 
Hesy than in the other mounds in the Shephelah. But whereas 
the scarabs found at Tel Hesy, it will be remembered, belonged to 
the eighteenth dynasty, those found at Gezer belong more nearly to the 
twelfth dynasty, yet these were not found at the very bottom of the 
tel. Four cities are so far identified with any degree of certainty by 
Mr. Macalister, and, adding his work at the megalithic temple, he 
identifies seven periods covering about three thousand years, ending 
with the commencement of our era. Underneath the walls of the 
earliest city lie the usual rock-cuttings, which seem in their origin to 
have been human habitations and to have belonged to prehistoric set- 
tlers. One discovery in these caves is of very great interest ; that is, 
the practice of incineration by a non-Semitic people antedating the 
Semites. The latter, the Semites, still in prehistoric times used the 
same cave for purposes of burial, but a considerable period had inter- 
vened between the two. The most important and most interesting 
discovery yet reported is the great megalithic monument and the evi- 
dences in connection with it of phallic worship, and also, apparently, 
of the sacrifice of infants. It was my good fortune to be at-Gezer 
while this megalithic monument was being excavated. It seemed to 
me that the whole work of excavation at Gezer was being done in an 
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admirable fashion, and while nothing has yet been forthcoming which 
throws direct light on historic periods, yet the results of the work up 
_ to date have been most interesting in their revelations with regard to 
the very early periods of Palestinian history, or rather what has 
hitherto been considered prehistoric. 


9. Sites for Excavation. — My last summer’s visit to Palestine in- 
creased my sense of the number and importance of the sites awaiting 
exploration in Palestine. The excavation of a site like Jerusalem is 
extremely difficult. There is, however, a large section of the ancient 
city which has not been built over presumably since the destruction 
of the city by Titus. From that time on, the hill of Ophel, the lower 
Tyropceon valley, and the southern part of Zion Hill have remained 
unoccupied, or at least partially so, and without the walls. Jerusalem 
has more than doubled itself in size since my last visit, twelve years 
ago, and is increasing very rapidly, owing to the immense influx of 
Jews, especially Russian Jews. This new population has settled chiefly 
to the north and west of the city without the walls, but the demand for 
space is beginning to lead to the occupation of parts of the territory 
- of the old city to the south. If anything is to be done in the way 
of excavation at Jerusalem, it is important to acquire a right to 
excavate as much as possible of the land immediately to the south 
of the Haram and the present southern wall of the city. What, if 
anything, will result from such excavations I cannot, of course, pre- 
tend to say. 

A further examination of Sebastie has increased my sense of the 
importance of this site for excavation. The present insignificant 
village has slid down the hill westward, and almost the whole of the 
site of ancient Samaria is occupied at the present time, not by houses, 
but only by olive and fig orchards, grain fields, and the like. No site 
in all Palestine holds out better hopes, it would seem to me, of valu- 
able results from excavation, so far as can be judged from its appear- 
ance and its history ; but no work has ever been done or anything 
ever been found at Sebastie to give us any further basis for conjecture. 
The size of the place and the fanaticism of the population would 
make excavation there difficult and expensive. This fanaticism could 
probably be overcome without too great difficulty. This entire region 
is noted for its fanaticism. When the Austrians began to excavate at 
Ta‘anuk, the natives, especially the women, refused to take their pay 
from the hands of a native Christian ; but when they discovered that 
they must take it or lose the wages and the work, they eventually 
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did so, and ultimately the relations established were very satisfactory. 
Another very promising site in Samaria is Dothan. 

The Shephelah is full of sites, many of which have not been exca- 
vated or identified, which are entirely unoccupied at the present time, 
and which most certainly look very promising. Suweikeh, on the Wady 
Sunt, the ancient vale of Elah, some six miles further up than Zacharia, 
seemed to me, contrary to the judgment of Dr. Bliss, a promising 
locality. It occupies a position of great strategical importance, and 
from its position I should think must have been, at least when this 
region was contested between the Philistines and the Hebrews, a site 
of importance. The surface remains are late. The three strategical 
sites on the Wady Sunt on the vale of Elah are Tel-Safi, Tel Zacharia, 
and Tel Suweikeh, which I should suppose accordingly to be Gath, 
Azekah, and Socoh. Another promising site is ‘Ain Shems, supposed 
to be the ancient Beth Shemesh, and several others of equal promise 
exist in this region. _ 

North of the Shephelah on the Samaritan foot-hills, as also on the 
Sharon plain, are a number of available sites, with regard to which 
very little is known. Kaisarieh, the ancient Czsarea, and other sites 
along the coast, while more famous, do not offer the same outlook for 
excavation as some of these less-known places. Czesarea has been, 
apparently, pretty thoroughly gutted by the Bosniaks now settled there. 

But still more promising in appearance than the sites along the 
Samaritan foothills and on the Sharon plain, are the mounds on the 
south side of the plain of Esdraelon and in the plain into which this 
debouches back of Haifa and Acca, along thecoast. There is a large 
number of hopeful-looking ruin sites on these plains and in the 
smaller valleys which lead into them. Most promising, perhaps, are 
Beisan, the ancient Beth Shean; Zerain (Jezreel) (in both of which 
places, however, excavation is complicated by the existence of vil- 
lages) ; Ta‘anuk; Mutdselim and the neighboring Lejjun, southward 
toward the pass through the Samarian mountains ; Kamon, further 
westward toward Mt. Carmel; and one or two mounds on the plain 
back of Acca. All of these are uninhabited sites. In Galilee, Kedesh 
impressed me as a hopeful site for excavations. 

I visited the three renowned sacred places of Dan (supposing Tel 
Kadi to be Dan), Bethel, and Beersheba. At Bethel I should say 
that there was but slight chance for excavations at any time. I fancy 
that the shrine existing here was not a construction of importance. 
It is apparently the peculiar situation of the place, almost on the roof 
of the world, as it were, and the extraordinary stone field existing just 
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to the north of it which gave it its sanctity. It is difficult to believe, 
* until one has closely examined them, that the strange stone piles 
existing here were not pillars erected by the hand of man. It seems 
to me probable that the story of Jacob’s pillar arose from the appear- 
ance of these piles, and that the sanctity of the place was due to this 
natural phenomenon. 

Similarly at Dan, the impression that I obtained was not of a town 
or of structures of any great size or importance, but of more primitive 
worship connected with the nature phenomenon visible at this spot. 
Most impressive is the outpouring of the Jordan, with its rush of 
many waters, where deep calls to deep. So at Beersheba, from a 
cursory examination my impressions were of a primitive form of wor- 
ship and a primitive sanctuary which would leave comparatively few 
traces. I should not, therefore, expect, @ priori, any great results 
from excavations at these sites. 

In modern Judzea and Samaria the sites for excavation are not on 
the whole so promising as those on the borders of the plains (although 
Tekoa, Seilun, and some similar places, look as though something 
must be found inthem). Experience has shown, however, that places 
which look like mere heaps of stones may conceal unexpected treas- 
ures of antiquity. East of the Jordan promising localities are more 
numerous. 

In visiting the country some twelve years ago, it seemed to me, 
after my experience among the ruin mounds of the Babylonian plain, 
that there were few promising sites for exploration in Palestine. A 
more careful examination this summer has entirely changed my 
opinion on this point. I have enumerated only a few of the sites 
which seem to me most promising, but I fancy that in many less 
promising-looking sites also, as at Seilun, remains of some value will 
be found, particularly if unrifled graves can be discovered. The expe- 

ience of Egypt, where, in spite of the persistent rifling of graves from 
the earliest period on, there still remains such an enormous number 
of tombs unrifled, leads me to suppose that we shall have much the 
same experience in Palestine. Indeed, in any section where the 
natives have systematically set to work to lopk for graves, as at Beit 
Jibrin and some years since in the neighborhood of Nazareth, they 


have been successful in finding quantities unrifled. Experience at. 


Sidon has been the same. Further, I might add that experience in 
Roman, and to some extent in Assyrian, exploration leads us to 
expect the most valuable results not always from the most famous and 
greatest sites. Roman history as we know it now could not have 
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been written were it not for the discovery of little fragments of an- 
tiquity in a vast number of sites outside of Rome; and in Assyria 
unknown places like Khorsabad and Balawat have revealed some of 
the most precious art treasures yet discovered. 


10. Jerusalem.—JI found life in Jerusalem, and in Palestine in 
general, intensely interesting from the archzological standpoint, not 
merely owing to the excavations conducted at different points for 
scientific purposes, but also to the little discoveries constantly being 
made. One always feels as though one were on the verge of some 
great discovery, and though those great discoveries have not yet 
come, I must say that, as a result of a summer in Palestine, I come 
back with renewed hope and confidence in the future of exploration, 
and belief that there will yet be important discoveries in Palestine. 

I have already mentioned the necropolis of Marissa, which Dr. 
Thiersch and I had the good fortune to stumble into, as it were, this 
summer. I wish to record one point in connection with a tomb in 
the neighborhood of Jerusalem, which has been overlooked up to this 
time. West of the Jaffa gate, across the valley of Hinnom, in the 
property of the Greek convent connected with the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre is a site, marked on the ordnance survey map as 
Herod’s Tomb (the Nicophorieh tomb). In this tomb are two Jewish 
sarcophagi 7 situ, the only ones in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. 
There is also a rolling stone complete and in place before the door. 
But that which has not been ‘Observed is that the rock walls of the 
chambers in this tomb were carefully prepared to receive paintings. 
Flaws in the stone had been filled with some sort of plaster and the 
whole made as smooth as possible. Such treatment of a rock surface 
indicates the preparation either for painting or for inscriptions, as in 
the case of the famous Darius inscription on the rock of Behistun. 
Evidently it was the intention of the maker to have the walls of this 
tomb painted, much as the tombs found at Beit Jibrin were painted. 
There are other evidences to show that this tomb was left in an in- 
complete condition. It will be remembered that, in 1894, in the 
grounds of the English Pishop’s Church, north of the Damascus gate, 
a tomb of the heathen period with a painted fresco was discovered. 
That is the only painted tomb hitherto found in the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem. I regret to say that this fresco is now exposed to the air 
and the painting has been utterly ruined. 

In connection with “ Herod’s Tomb” are remains of a great monu- 
ment in front of it. This was built partly around a core of solid rock. 
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What the shape of the monument was it is impossible, from the 
remains of the foundations now existing, to determine. It is identi- 
fied commonly as the monument of Herod mentioned by Josephus 
as standing at about this place. Remains of a somewhat similar 
monument stand in the grounds of the new German Hospice of St. 
Paul, just outside of the Damascus gate, partly surrounding an ancient 
rude monolith and a rock-cut grave. (This is the place where last 
summer the Germans found a crypt, apparently for the burial of pil- 
grims, full of bodies of the dead. The objects found showed that 
these burials commenced in the fourth century after Christ, and ex- 
tended through the crusading period.) The foundations of this 
monument, which still exist on three sides in the form of steps of 
very fine masonry, are apparently of the Roman period. Such monu- 
ments existed in considerable numbers about Jerusalem at the time 
of Josephus, but these are the only two of which traces now exist. 
This practice of erecting monuments beside rock-cut tombs was 
usual elsewhere. 

The so-called tomb of Hiram near Tyre is, I doubt not, a Pheeni- 
cian monument of the same character. Similar monuments, or traces 
of them, have been found at Byblos, Sidon, and elsewhere. In the 
necropolis of Marissa I noticed indications in the rock-cuttings of the 
existence of similar monuments at that place. The rock had been 
cut to receive stone foundations’; there is no other explanation which 
can be given for the shape of the cuttings; but the stones are now all 
gone. That is the fate of all surface monuments in Palestine, for 
where the stones are removable they are removed. The monument 
of Hiram has remained intact merely because the stones were too 
large to remove. In the case of the two monuments about Jerusalem, 
the foundations were buried and hence preserved. 


11. Jebel ‘Osha.— I am tempted to add here a few brief geo- 
graphical notes. In Deut. 34', we are told that “ Moses went up 
from the steppes of Moab to Mt. Nebo, the summit of Pisgah, which 
is opposite Jericho, and Yahaweh showed him all the land: the east 
Jordan land to Dan and all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim and 
Manasseh and all the land of Judah to_the Mediterranean, and the 
Nejeb, and the Circle (Kikkar), the valley of Jericho, the City of 
Palms, to Zoar.” There is one spot, and only one, in Palestine from 
which one obtains precisely this view, — Jebel ‘Osha, the summit or 
highest point of the mountains of Gilead, as one goes from the 
steppes of Moab northward, opposite Jericho to the northeast. From 
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this point, 3595 feet above the sea, there is a wonderful view. At 
your very feet, almost five thousand feet below you, lies the Jordan 
valley, and you can trace the whole course of that river from its 
source to its outlet in the Dead Sea. At the extreme north lies the 
giant mass of Hermon, at the foot of which are the sources of the 
Jordan and the land of Dan. To the south you see the whole extent 
of the blue waters of the Dead Sea, lying in its deep, copper-colored 
caldron of treeless hills. East of the Jordan you see the line of the 
high steppe of Moab, bordering the Dead Sea; the mountainous 
Belka (that part of the land of Gilead proper south of the Jabbok, 
the modern Zerka) lies to the south and east, while northward are 
the forest-clad hills of Ajlun (Gilead north of the Belka), beyond 
which, across the plains of Bashan, rise in the distance the mountains 
of the Hauran. On the other side of the Jordan all of eastern Galilee 
is visible, from Mt. Tabor northward along the Sea of Galilee and far 
beyond, the land of Naphtali. South of this stretches out the great 
plain of Esdraelon, on the southern borders of which began-the terri- 
tory of Manasseh. Directly opposite lie the mountains of Ephraim, 
and through a great gap in these mountains, across and over the city 
of Nablous, the ancient Shechem, your view extends to the Mediter- 
ranean. Below this, southward, you can identify, perched high on 
the hills of Samaria and Judzea, not a few ancient towns and cities — 
Ai and Bethel and Anathoth, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Hebron, 
beyond which, far away, the eye just catches the steppes of Nejeb, 
or South Country. Then, coming back to our starting-point, opposite 
us and apparently close at hand, is the Circle, with Jericho among its 
palms and orchards and springs on the- west side of the valley; but 
-Zoar and the other cities of the Circle have perished long ago. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that from this point you can see the entire 
Holy Land, and that this is the best point from which to study the 
geography of Palestine. It seems to me clear that the view from this 
spot is what the writer of these verses had in mind, although his 
Mt. Nebo is described as having a different location, namely, in the 
land of Moab. It ought to be added that the view above described 
is not obtained from the summit close to the wely and sacred tree of 
Nebi ‘Osha, but frem a point at least a mile to the south of this. 


12. Palestine Exploration Fund Map.— The great map of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund is invaluable to the traveller in Palestine, 
and the more one uses it the greater respect in general one has for 
the engineers who made it; but there are some parts in which the 
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work has not been as well done as in others. One of these points is 
said to be the section immediately west of the northern end of the 
Sea of Galilee. I found several omissions in the neighborhood of 
Bethel and Ramallah. Between Beitin and Bireh, on the side of the 
road, “tombs” are marked on the Palestine Exploration Fund map. 
There is also marked on the map an Ain el-Kassis. There are no 
tombs at the point named. Ain el-Kassis should be Ain el-Kusa, 
““The Spring of the Pan,” a name apparently derived from a very 
interesting old pool of an elliptical shape, with a finely built curb, 
lying in the very centre of the modern road. By this is a beautiful 
rock-cut grotto, the roof supported on columns of natural rock. It 
is now filled up with mud, in which grow quantities of maidenhair 
ferns. On a ledge or terrace of the rock above are fullers’ vats, pools, 
and tunnels of various descriptions cut in the rock to bring the water 
from a spring in the cliff, which spring itself is reached by a tunnel. 
Farther along the road, on the same level as the fern grotto, another 
cave of a similar character was commenced, but the excavation was 
never completed. There are also ruins of another old pool. The 
cuttings and waterworks at this point are quite extensive and very 
interesting, but all the cutting is for water purposes, not for tombs. 
The place is about midway between the two towns, and there are no 
habitations of any sort in the neighborhood. Although on a high- 
road, it has never been described, to the best of my knowledge. 

To the west of Ramallah lies an interesting ruin of the Byzantine 
period, called Khirbet Kefr Shiyan, or Shiyal. This lies on the north- 
western slope of a wady. On the southeastern side of the same slope 
lies a ruin known to the natives as Khirbet “Ain Séba, or Sibya, which 
is not noted on the Palestine Exploration Fund map at all. Mr. 
Hanauer suggests that this may have been Zuph, and Ramallah, 
Ramathaim. There are here some interesting rock-cuttings. The 
remains in general seem to me rather those of a large farm property 
or a convent, such as one finds occasionally on the western slopes of 
the Judzan hills, than of a village, but this refers only to the remains 
which are visible, which appear to belong to the Byzantine period. 

At. Janiah, about half a day’s journey to the west of Ramallah, with 
a magnificent outlook over the Sharon plain, I found in the old mosque 
a stone serving as a window-sill, on which I read the following fragment 


of an inscription : — 
MNHGG 
YCOYTTPOKO 


KIWAGINOY 
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There is at this point a fine old cistern, belonging, I.should suppose, 
to the Byzantine, possibly to the Roman, period, and quantities of 
columns overthrown, similar in general shape to the Herodian col- 
umns at Sebastie, but smaller. In the memoirs of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, which accompany the maps, no mention is made of 
these antiquities. 

So much new material has been gathered since the publication of 
those memoirs that the time seems ripe for the publication of a sup- 
plementary volume. It is to be hoped that the Palestine Exploration 
Fund may take this in hand, as also the correction of the few points 
in their great survey maps which need to be corrected. It is to be 
regretted that the valuable work of survey done by Dr. Schumacher 
for the German Pa/astina-Verein is not to be published on the same 
scale as the English maps. It seems like mere perversity and preju- 
dice, when there are fine maps covering the greater part of the coun- 
try, not to make use of the same scale, but of another, which renders 
the publication difficult to use in connection with those already in 
existence. 
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Two Assyro-Babylonian Parallels to Dan. v. 5 ff. 


PROF. J. DYNELEY PRINCE, PH.D. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


VERY noteworthy treatise on the book of Daniel has discussed 

the origin of the tradition regarding the mysterious writing on 

the wall, which, according to Dan. 5, appeared to Belshazzar, in the 
opinion of this author the last king of Babylon. In my own Com- 
mentary on Daniel (1899) I endeavored, of course without any 
idea of upholding the historical authority of Daniel, to bring forward 
every point which might demonstrate the existence of historical or 
at least original Babylonian elements as the basis of the Daniel 
legends. Thus, in chapter 5, the name Belshazzar, found only in 
Daniel in the O.T., was shown to be a true Babylonian survival, 
because this name has been found in the cuneiform documents as 
that of the son of Nabonidus, the last native king of Babylon. Fur- 
thermore, the statement in Daniel, that Belshazzar died in Babylon 
when the city fell, is evidently a distortion of the fact that Naboni- 
dus’s son, who was in command of the native army, met his death in 
conflict with the invading Persian forces. The accounts of Herod- 
otus and Xenophon also agree with the statement in Dan. 5 that a 
feast actually took place on the eve of the capture of Babylon. 
According to Herod. i, 191, Babylon was taken while the besieged 


were enjoying a festival, and Xenophon likewise (Cyrop. v. 5%) - 


remarks that Cyrus, before he attacked the city, heard that a fes- 
tival was going on in Babylon. As already pointed out in my com- 
mentary (pp. 102 ff.), these three statements of the Maccabzean 
author of Daniel may be looked upon as more or less distorted 
echoes of genuine Babylonian tradition. 

It may now be shown also, I think, that the portent of the myste- 
rious writing itself was probably not, as many expositors have 
imagined, a mere invention, but a real Babylonian survival in Daniel. 


1The Babylonian form of the name is Bé/-kar-ugur, ‘Bel protect the king’ 
(Prince, Daniel, pp. 35 ff.). 
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This point, so far as I am aware, has not been treated satisfactorily 
by previous commentators. 

In Dan. 5° we read: “In that same hour came forth fingers of a 
man’s hand and wrote opposite the candelabra on the plaster of the 
wall of the king’s palace, and the king saw the surface of the hand 
which wrote.” The meaning of this text is not very clear. The 
fingers are said to have come forth 1}953, so that we may conclude 
the author’s idea to have been that they were generally visible. He 
adds with special emphasis T2MD “XT OB AIM XD, “and the 
king saw the surface (7.¢., the outline XT 58) of the hand which 
wrote,” thereby implying, either that the outline of the hand was not 
visible to the rest of the assembly, or simply, that the king, for whom 
the warning was personally intended, saw the portent with startling 
distinctness. The latter supposition seems the more likely, and we 
may infer therefrom that the courtiers as well as the king saw the 
8" D5. Of course, the writing which the hand left must have been 
visible to others besides the king, as is clear from 5°: “Then came 
in all the king’s wise men, but they were not able to read the writing, 
nor to make known its interpretation to the king.” It remained 
then for Daniel, the skilled seer, to explain the significance of the 
portentous inscription. 

I desire in this paper to call attention to two striking parallels to 
this biblical tale in the Assyro-Babylonian literature, more than two 
thousand years apart from one another. One of these, and perhaps 
the more striking of the two, is mentioned in the Annals of the 
Assyrian king AS8urbanipal (668-626 B.c.), while the other dates 
from the reign of the ancient Sumerian Babylonian monarch Gudea 
(ca. 3000 B.c.). As will be seen from the following exposition, both 
are records of visions in which the dreamer sees a divine writing 
which conveys to him, in the one case, an important oracle; and in 
the other instance, instructions from his god. 

The A&urbanipal inscription reads as follows : 


Ina timesima istén Sabri ina sat? mt3i utulma inattal 3uttu; umma ina 
eli kigalli * Sin Satirma; md: “3a itti ASur-bén-apli sar ™ A3sur igpudu 
limuttu, eppusu gilitum, matu limnu asarragsuntti; ina patri parzilli xanti, 
migit isati, xutaxxu, lipit Gira ugattd napsatsun.” Anndte aiméma; atkil ana 
amdat ™ Sin béltia. 


2 Sat rather than 3ad (cf. $ad urri, ‘ daybreak’) is a construct state of Jattu, 
‘duration of time, hour,’ and is used here exactly like mudde in Egyptian Arabic; 
fi muddet el-leyl, ‘ during the night.’ 
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“On that same day a certain scribe during the night fell asleep and saw a 
vision; namely, on the surface (#.¢., the crescent) of the god Sin it stood written, 
thus: ‘whosoever hath planned evil against ASur-bani-pal, the king of the land 
of Assyria, whosoever enacteth hostility against him, to them will I give a baleful 
death; by the swift dagger of iron, by casting into the fire,® by famine, by the 
destruction of the god Gira will I cut off their lives.’ These things I heard; I 
trusted in the word of the god Sin, my lord” (A8urb., Annals, iii, 118-127). 


The correct understanding of this passage depends wholly on the 
interpretation of the words ina éh kigalii ™ Sin, which I render ‘on 
the surface of the god Sin.’ igad/u, which is a Sumerian loanword 
in Assyrian, means primarily ‘the great place’ (K/.GAZ.), and is 
applied as an indeterminate but respectful word for an important 
‘surface’ or ‘place’ of any sort, thus, in the Descent of [star to 
Hades, obv. 24, 48, it is used for ‘the lower world’; cf. Min-ki-gal 
‘ Lady of Hades.’ In Nbk. viii. 60 also, the great Nebuchadrezzar 
is made to say concerning the laying of foundations: “I laid them, 
ina irat kigallu, on the very bosom of Hades ;” z2., the foundations 
were placed as deeply as possible. iga//u is also explained in 
II. R. 44, nr. 7, 74-75, by the Semitic word dérétu ‘a deep place.’ 
This is probably a meaning secondary to the idea ‘Hades.’ A/.GAZ. 
has the phonetic value sw-ur given in II. R. 44, nr. 7, 74-75, but 
also = Semitic 4i-ga/-/a, IV. R. 13, 11 b, so that the Assyrian pho- 
netic rendering in our ASurbanipal text has full justification. Kigal/u 
occurs in Assyrian in Sarg. Cyl. 36, meaning ‘a waste (with the adj. 
Suxrubtu) territory’ or ‘surface of ground,’ and in Senn. Const. 83 
we find this-sentence: “I made its (the palace dwelling-room’s) 
kigallu of precious stones.” In this passage &iga//u would seem to 
mean some special part of the palace, possibly the royal bed- 
chamber. In Senn. Kuy. 4, 5, we read that certain images “ stood 
firmly each on or in its own igallu”; ina kigalli ramnisunu sdgis 
nanzuzu; possibly this denotes ‘shrine,’ as the translation that each 
image stood on its own surface or basis would be unsatisfactory, such 
an idea being self-evident. In short, I assume that 4iga//u means 
‘ place of any sort’ adapted to the subject which is under discussion. 
It is a word of much less scope than asrzu ‘place, locality,’ and appar- 
ently, being a Sumerian loanword, was treated as a more solemn 
expression. 


8 Migit i13dti, ‘casting into the fire,’ suggests an interesting parallel with the 
fate of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-Nego in Dan. 3. (Cf. in Jer. 29% the 
account of the roasting of Zedekiah and Ahab by the king of Babylon (Prince, 
Dan. p. 79). 
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A flood of light is shed on our passage in the annals of A’urbanipal 
by the variant to the regular text which, instead of reading ina él 
hkigalli "™ Sin safirma, gives the highly significant rendering: ™ Wadd 
dupsar gimri sipir ilitisu ususma* istanasd malfaru kigalli ™ Sin, 
“Nebo, the universal tablet writer (which is) the art of his godhead, 
stood reading aloud the inscription of the surface (or place) of the 
god Sin.” In other words, according to this version, the sleeping 
scribe saw Nebo standing and reading aloud to him (z.¢., interpreting 
to him) the words of the oracle written on the characteristic place of 
Sin, the moon-god ; v., on that part of the moon which was always 
the emblem of Sin, z.e., the crescent. 

Jensen’s rendering of ina éi kigalli™ Sin by “ auf der Scheibe(?) 
des Mondes,” “on the disc of the moon” (followed by Jastrow, Rei- 
gion, p. 350), is impossible, because the moon-god is never repre- 
sented emblematically otherwise than by the crescent. The disc or 
circle (for a disc must always be circular), with four points and four 
streams, is the emblem of Sama&, the sun-god, just as the star is the 
sign of the goddess I8tar.° The regular ‘word for crescent was agi, 
which denotes the crescent-crown of Sin with two horns; cf. III. 
R. 5, no. iii. 40: Sin ina namurisu agé apir, “when Sin appears 
attired in the ag#,” or “crescent crown.” In K. 3567 obv. 14-18 
the waxing of the moon-god from the crescent new moon (ag#) to 
the full moon is mentioned. There can be little doubt that the word 
kigallz meant to ASurbanipal’s scribe ‘the place of the moon-god’ 
par excellence. The last words of the text of the Annals given above 
make it perfectly clear that the oracle emanated from Sin; “I heard 
these things; I trusted to the word of the god Sin, my lord.” Sin, 
as the illuminator Manndru, was essentially the god of wisdom, 
although his 7é was not so important as that of many other deities. 
Thus, Sama, the more popular sun-god, was a more frequent patron 
of oracles (see s.v. Purussi, Delitzsch, Hdwd. pp. 543-544), but Sin is 
also called 4é/ purussé, ‘the lord of oracles.’ His name in Sumerian 
was (Dingir) -En-zu-na, ‘the lord of wisdom,’ probably a rebus for 
Zu-en-na; Cf. zu-ab for ab-su. 

The divinity Gira (read Ura by Pinches in Bad. Rec. i. 208) is 
identical with Diddara, ‘destruction’ (cf. Scheil’s Recueil de Tra- 

vaux, xix. no. 3, and Jensen, Cosm. pp. 145; 480; 483; 487). 


4 U3uzma is apparently a shortened form of «3ézizma from nazdzu, ‘to stand. 
5 Thus, Dilbat = nabé, ‘tell, announce’ (II R. 7, 37, g, 2), was the Babylonian 
name of [Star as the morning-star (Prince, Dan. p. 226). Dr. W. Hayes Ward, 
whose authority on Babylonian emblems is unquestioned, confirms me in this view. 
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Here then we have an instance of a vision, in which the divine 
decree is given, not as in Daniel to the king himself, but to a pro- 
fessional seer by means of mysterious writing, not indeed on the wall 
or on any part of the temple (as Tiele thought, Gesch. p. 379, n. 1), 
but on the crescent of the moon, The god Nebo, the patron of all 
letters, most appropriately acts, according to one version, as the inter- 
preter, reading the inscription aloud. The vision in the Assyrian 
parallel is one favorable to the king, while the portent in Daniel is, 
of course, highly unfavorable. 

Another curious instance of a dream wherein divine instructions 
are given by means of writing is seen in Price’s text of the Gudea A 
Cylinder (pt. 1, 1899, pp. 7 ff.). The text of the passage, which is 
in the non-Semitic Sumerian, is transliterated and translated by Thu- 
reau-Dangin in ZA. xvi. pp. 344-362. I give the passage as follows, 
with some emendations of the rendering of Thureau-Dangin. 


Col. iv. 13. Min-kur-kur-ra ...-ka mu-ud-du ma(?)-mu-da 

The Queen of Lands my ... appeared (lit. came forth) in a vision. 
14. Sd-ma-mi-da-ka gai-ld-dm an-gim ri-ba-ni 

In the midst of my dream there was a man shining like the heaven; 
15. Ki-gim ri-ba-ni 

Shining like the earth. 
16. A-ge sag-gd-ni-3u dingir-ra-dm 

(By) the crown of his head he was a god. 


17. A-ni-8u (dingir) Im-gi( g)-(xu)-dam 
At his side was the divine bird Im-gi, the night wind. 
18, Sig (= sib)-ba-ni-a-3u a-ma-ru-kam 
Beneath him there was a hurricane (? ) 
19. 2i(d@)-da gub-na ug ni-nd-nd 
On his right hand and on his left a storm lay couched. 
20. E-a-ni ru-da ma-an-gi(ka) 
He commanded me to make his house, 
21. Sd(g)-gd-ni nuU-Mu-2U . 
Himself I did not recognize. 
22. Babbar ki-Sar-ra ma-ta-é 
The luminary from the earth went forth. 
23. Sal-dm a-ba-me-a-nu a-ba-me-a-ni 
There was a woman. Who was she not? Who was she? 
24. (illegible.) 
25. Gi-dub-ba azag-gi-a 3u im-mi-dé 
A pure pen (stylus) she held in her hand. 
26. Dub mul-an-dug-ga im-mi-gdl 
The tablet of the good star of heaven she bore. 












































PRINCE: TWO ASSYRO-BABYLONIAN PARALLELS TO DAN. V. §5 FF. 


Col. v. 1. Ad-im-td-gi-gi 
She took counsel with herself. 
2. Min-kam ur-sag-gd-dm 
A second hero there was. 
3. A-mu (gi3)-li-um zdgin 3u im-mi-di 
Beside me a tablet of lapis lazuli he held in his hand. 
4. E-a (gi3)-xar-bi im-gé-gd. 
The temple’s plan he giveth (me). 


As this is a unilingual Sumerian inscription I have touched upon 
its most salient grammatical points as being of interest to the student 
of early Babylonian literature. 

Col. iv: 13. Min-kur-kur-ra is Niné whom the fatesi Gudéa in 
col. v. 11 ff. calls ama-ni, ‘his mother.’ J7u-ud-du seems to mean 
‘she comes forth’; it might be read mw-é, as in col. iv. 22 ma-ta-é. 
Ma-mi is MA.SAR. SAR =mi,V R. 21,9e. Cf. Ma-mi-gim, 
‘like a vision,’ IV R. 24, 47; ma-miu-da-ta, ‘in a dream,’ with con- 
flation of the postpositions ; da + “a both = ‘in,’ IV R. 22, 39b. 

Col. iv. 14. Sé = hbdu, ‘ midst,’ and the ending -ka = ma, with 
vocalic harmonization for the usual -mu, ‘my’; for the interchange 
of nasal and palatal sounds in Sumerian, cf. ga/-ma/, ‘ great,’ gir-ner, 


‘foot,’ and others, ASKT7. p. 134. In gal-la-dm the 4 is status. 


prolong. ; not gt with Thureau-Dangin. Am is the phonetic render- 
ing of A-AN, the preterite of the verb ‘to be’; cf. me in col. iv. 23. 
This -ém ending appears four times in 14, 16; 17, dam, 18, kam; 
undoubtedly for poetical assonance ; cf. me in col. iv. 23. Ri-ba-ni 
has 77 with postpositive conjugation ; ri = saréru in II R. 48, 24 ¢. 
‘shining,’ not ‘great’ with Thureau-Dangin. 

Col. iv. 16. A-ge ‘crown’ original of the Semitic form ag#, the 
crescent-crown of Sin. The usual ideogram is A/ZR, Sb. 1, ii. 15 ; 
MIR = aga = agi. 

Col. iv. 17. Jm-gi(g) means the night wind, represented as a 
bird (see the postpositive determinative -xu which was probably not 
pronounced). The ending -dam seems to contain the local infix 
-da- + the verb -ém (A-AWV), i.¢., ‘he was in it’ or ‘there.’ Prob- 
ably g#(g) was read gid here, as in line 18 sig-ba was probably sib-ba 
with assimilation of the final root-consonant.® Winds were naturally re- 
garded as birds, an idea which no doubt arose from wind-driven clouds.’ 


6 This phenomenon of the alteration of consonants is seen also in Finnish; 
cf. vest, ‘ water,’ but gen. veden from vete; lapi,‘a hole,’ gen. daven; reki, ‘a 
sledge,’ gen. reen, etc. (Eliot’s Finnish Grammar, pp. 32ff.). 

7 See also Jastrow, Religion, p. 537. 
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Col. iv. 18. Sig-ba was probably read sib-da as gig-dam = gid-dam 
in line 17. S%b-ba-ni would be in Assyrian ina saplisu ‘ beneath him’ ; 
cf. IV R. 3, 3 a, sig nim = élis u saplis ‘above and below.’ ‘Thureau- 
Dangin translates ‘at his feet,’ but this would be giv-ra-ni-3u. A-ma- 
vu-kam, which I render ‘ there was a hurricane,’ must be a variant of 
im-mir-ra = méxt ‘storm’ ;.cf. V. 11, 46e; ASKT. 76, 39. 

Col. iv. 19. Ug probably does not mean ‘a lion’ (Thureau-Dan- 
gin), but é@mu ‘a storm’; cf. Sb. 13; IV R. 5, 29 ff., where ud-gal 
= tmu rabbutum. In Sb. 81, udgallum = ugallum; cf. also Crea- 
tion iii. 32 and V R. 33 col. iv. 52. The sign wg must be a phonetic 
variant here of this wd = dmu, root BIN. Up=Sarru, I1 R. 27, 
5 a, but this can have no bearing on our passage. JVd-ndé means 
rabdgu ‘lie down,’ II R. 36, 24-5 ab. 

Col. iv. 21. Sa-ga-ni ‘his heart,’ z.¢., ‘himself.’ In 2u-mu-zu we 
have the 1 p. prefix in mw-. 

Col. iv. 22. Ai-sar-ra is the familiar ‘host of earth’ seen in the 
Creation Tablet. It means simply ‘earth,’ and indicates that the 
luminary or star rose from the earth as it seemed to them. 

Col. iv. 23. A-ba-me-a-nu ‘may be analyzed as follows: ada 
‘who?’; me is the verb ‘to be’ (see above) ; @ is status prolong. ; 
nu = the negation. In a-da-me-a-ni, the -ni is suffix 3 p. 

Col. iv. 25. Gi-dub-ba, lit. ‘the reed of the tablet,’ z.e., the stylus. 
In im-mi-du, cf. gab = du IT R. 25, 36 e. : 

Col. iv. 26. ‘She bore a propitious tablet.” Jm-mi-gal; IK 
= nast ‘lift, carry,’ II R. 17, 18 a. 

Col. v.1. Ad in ad-im-ta-gi-gi means milku ‘counsel,’ perhaps a 
secondary idea from Sb. 93 ad = abu‘ father,’ hence ‘counsellor.’ Cf. 
ad-ba-ni-ib-gi-gt = imtalikma, IV R.5,57a. Zé must be the correct 
reading here for the reflexive infix. This sign is doubtful in the text. 

Col. v. 2. Min-kam. For min ‘two,’ cf. Lehmann’s Samasium- 
ukin, pp. 178 ff. for the Sumerian numerals. 

Col. v. 3. I read this line quite differently from Thureau-Dangin’s 
version: d-mu ‘at my side.’ Instead of the untranslatable com- 
pound d-mu-gur, which the text seems to present, I read (gi#)’ the 
det. for Z-um, cf. K. 4378 i. 2 (gi)-du-xu-si-um = iu ‘a tablet.’ 
Zagin = ZA-KUR occurs rarely without the determinative aban 
‘stone.’ Here it might simply mean éddu, II R. 24, 47 a, or élu, 
IV R. 18, 25 a, ‘shining’ or ‘pure.’ ZA-KUR also means ukné 
‘lapis lazuli,’ however, and as one would expect to find mention of 
the material of the tablet in our passage, I see no reason to reject 
Thureau-Dangin’s reading. 
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Col. v. 4. (Gis)-xar-di ‘its plan.’ (Gis)-xar = ugurtum ‘any 
defined limit,’ ¢.¢., ‘a plan of a building,’ V R. 11, 17 e, IV R. 21, 6a. 
Note the construction here, “the temple its plan,” instead of the 
usual (gi3)-xar ¢-a-kit with the nota genitivi. Im-ga-gd ‘he giveth 
me’ with the present indicated by reduplication ; cf. II R. 11, 25 c, 
isarrag. The prefix im- in im-gad-gd denotes the 1 p. element. 

Dreams played a most important 7é/e in the ancient life of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. In the GilgameS Epic they were the regular 
means of communication between the gods and men, and appear as 
a universally accepted form of divine advice. ASurbanipal was 
especially favored by the gods in the matter of dreams. He states 
for example that the goddess I8tar of Arbela appeared in a dream to 
his troops, apparently to his entire army(!) while on an Elamitic 
campaign, and said to them: “I go before ASurbanipal.” On hear- 
ing these encouraging words, the soldiers, who up to that time had 
feared to cross the stream Idide, at once proceeded successfully 
on their march (Aznals, v, 97-102). ASurbanipal also records 
that Gigu (Gyges), king of Lydia, saw the Assyrian god ASur in a 
dream, and was divinely advised: ‘Seize the feet of ASurbanipal, 
the king of Assyria, and by his name conquer thine enemies.” After 
Gyges had obeyed the god’s advice, he was at once successful 
against the Indo-European Cimmerians, who at that period had 
begun to invest Asia Minor. It was apparently a matter of little 
moment by whom a dream or vision was seen. The gods might 
reveal themselves to a professional seer, or to the person, usually a 
monarch, for whom their admonition was especially intended, or to 
an entire army, as in the case just cited. 

It is evident from the two inscriptions translated in this paper that 
a message might be delivered in dreams by the Assyro-Babylonian 
gods not only orally, but by means of writing. There is really only 
one point of deviation between the Daniel tale and these Assyro- 
Babylonian records of writing being seen in visions, z., the implica- 
tion in Daniel that the writing was seen by the observers in a waking 
state, z.c.,-that it did not appear as a vision. The number of people 
who saw the portent of Dan. 5 is quite unimportant, as we have 
already noticed that an entire army received the admonition. of the 
goddess I8tar of Arbela. 

In view then of the striking similarity of the story of Daniel with 
ASurbanipal’s record of the mogn-god’s mysterious writing, and in 
view of Gudea’s inscription confirming the delivery of divine dream- 
communications im writing, it seems probable that in the narrative 
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of Dan. 5 we have a later distortion of an original Babylonian tale. 
It is possible that the author of Daniel knew a story, according to 
which the last king of Babylon was vouchsafed a vision i” writing of 
his impending downfall. In the course of centuries this story must 
have been altered into a narrative of an event which took place in 
“waking” life, as we have it in Daniel. The Maccabean biblical 
author then no doubt changed the account according to his theology 
and incorporated it into his work as a tale bearing an instructive 
moral for Antiochus Epiphanes, against whose persecutions the entire 
book of Daniel was directed. 
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BARTON: THE MOSAIC RECENTLY FOUND AT ‘AIN ‘ARRUB. 4! 


The Mosaic recently found at “Ain ‘Arrib. 


PROF. GEORGE A. BARTON, PH.D. 


JERUSALEM, SYRIA. 


BOUT a month ago a photograph was shown me in Jerusalem 
of a mosaic which, it is said, the fellahin had recently un- 
earthed at ‘Ain ‘Arrib, between Bethlehem and Hebron. The mosaic 
was evidently from the floor of an old church and is inscribed in 
Greek characters. The characters are well formed, but the Greek is 
quite ungrammatical. I was told that the mosaic had been photo- 
graphed, but that, through fear of evil consequences, the fellahin had 
covered it up again. The photograph which I first saw belonged to 
a friend. A little later, finding that photographs of it were in several 
hands, and were on sale in Jerusalem, I secured one. The accom- 
panying photograph was made from a drawing, and the spacing of 
the letters may not be absolutely accurate. This photograph has 
since been published in the London Graphic of October 25, together 
with a very bad photograph of the mosaic of Madebah, which was 
found in Moab some years ago. The reason for coupling these two 
mosaics is that the mosaic of ‘Ain ‘Arrib bears the name of Zacharias, 
while the mosaic map of Madebah locates the place of the “koly 
Zacharias ” in this same part of Palestine. 

The mosaic as shown by the photograph is on page 42. 

It will be noticed that the inscription is much broken, and that the 
beginnings of all the lines are lost. The first letter visible in the first 
line is I, which is probably the concluding letter of AT, the abbrevia- 
tion of dys, saint. If this conjecture be right, two conclusions fol- 
low: (1) One letter only is lost at the beginning of the line, and 
consequently but little is missing at the beginning of the following 
lines. (2) This abbreviation was followed by a proper name. Three 
letters of this name are clearly visible, MAH. It is probable that the 
letters WN which occur beyond the break also formed a part of this 
name. What the letters were (about four in number) which are lost 
we can only conjecture. A Greek name [Ayjourros occurs in Greek 
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inscriptions,’ and that name would just fulfil our conditions here. 
The misspelling wy for os is quite characteristic of the bad spelling to 
be noted below. 

At the beginning of the second line an omicron is in part visible. 
P probably preceded it,.completing the name Kapzodupo, a bad 
spelling of the genitive of the name Kapmédopos. In the middle of 





the second line and at the beginning of the third, parts of the name 
*Iwdvvys, which is, in this inscription, spelled "Iwdyy, are visible. 

The letters AE at the beginning of the fourth line are evidently the 
end of some word. We have a vacant space not only at the begin- 
ning of this line, but also at the end of the preceding. One expects 
here some word like éreXevra, which this writer would probably give 
in an uncontracted form éreAevrae. The main objection to supplying 


1 See Benseler’s Wérterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen, p. 1211. 
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the lacunz thus is the fact that the word seems too long for the space; 
but it may be noted that the letters both at the end of the third line 
and at the beginning of the fourth are closely crowded ; the presence 
of a long word there would account for this. 

The end of the fourth line is broken away. My interpretation 
makes it necessary to assume that the spelling and grammar of the 
inscription are both defective. This assumption is justified by the 
analogies afforded by the epitaphs published in Waddington’s /uscrip- 
tions grecques et latines de la Syrie to the sense which my interpreta- 
tion yields. The lacunz should, therefore, be supplied as follows : 


A] TTAH[CITIIT]WNK APTTOOW 
P]OKAQWNKSIWAN[IN]ZAXAIPIAS 
IW]ANINABECOMBONKSIWANINKS[ETE 
AEYT]AETEAIWOITOCPTONET[EWN. . 


This, transliterated, with corrected spelling and the abbreviations 
filled out, would read : 


Ayws II\jourmros Kapropé- 
pov, xadws Kips "Iwdvvns Zaxaplas, 
"Iwdvvns ABBE cuvéBn Kiprov Iwdvyny, xipros ére- 
Aevra, Tehéoas? p’ Trav éréwy3 
Saint Plesippos, son of Karpophoros, 
like Saint John, the son of Zacharias, 
(John, the Abbot, agreed with Saint John), the Saint 
died, having completed 100 years. 


The use of Kupwos in the sense of “saint” corresponds to the simi- 
lar use of “ Mar” in Syriac. This, together with the bad Greek, indi- 
cates that the writer or writers were not born of Greek-speaking 
parents, but were probably Semitic. If our interpretation is correct, 
the writers’ knowledge of history was as imperfect as their spelling, 
for they have ascribed to John the Baptist the traditional age of 
John the Apostle. If our interpretation is correct, this mosaic has 
no necessary connection with the birthplace of John the Baptist, as 
the writer in the London Graphic supposes, for the only reason he is 


2 Or, perhaps, redelwros; cf. Sophocles’s Lexicon. 

3 Perhaps we should read érovs, and regard the ro», which actually occurs in 
the text, as a grammatical mistake rather than a mistake in spelling. The draw- 
ing probably allows too much space between the E and the fragment of the T in 
the word éréw». 
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mentioned is because his age was supposed to be the same as that 
of the deceased Plesippos. : 

Against our reading of the name Plesippos, it may be objected that 
no day in the calendar of either the Greek or the Syrian church is 
devoted to such a saint. It may be answered, however, that there 
are many local saints in Palestine, like Mar Elias, to whom a shrine 
is dedicated between Jerusalem and Bethlehem, to whom no day is 
devoted in the general calendar. 


November 15, 1902. 




















CURTISS : FIRSTLINGS AND OTHER SACRIFICES. 


Firstlings and Other Sacrifices. 


PROF. S. I. CURTISS, D.D. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


N another place I have sought to show that the leading ritualistic 

institutions of the ancient Israelites rest on a Semitic basis.1 My 

investigations conducted during the summer of 1902 furnish fresh 
examples. 

However, before narrating the facts concerning the sacrifice of 
firstlings, it will be of interest to know the reason, as related by him- 
self, which moved a simple Arab to offer a sacrifice, while I journeyed 
with him from Medeba toward the Wa'le. 

One night he had a vision of Moses, who appeared to him as a 
man of superhuman size riding on a horse as large asa camel. His 
beard was white, reaching to his saddle, and he had a long, flowing 
robe. A man went before him, and on either side were two attend- 
ants, each of whom had one hand placed on the prophet’s knee, while 
with the other he was holding the border of his robe. My com- 
panion was so alarmed by this dream that the next morning he chose 
the fattest sheep of his flock, cut off the tip of its ear, hung it up to 
the ceiling of his house to preserve it and his property from barm, 
and a few days afterward killed the sacrifice in the name of Nebi 
Misa, put a little of the blood on the lintel of the house, and sum- 
moned the Arabs of his immediate circle to the feast which followed. 

It is common in offering sacrifices, either to mention the name of 
God, or to repeat the first Sura of the Koran. Among Christians 
there are well-authenticated instances of repeating the Apostles’ 
Creed, a custom which may have been borrowed from the Moslems, 
or both Christians and Moslems may have preserved an ancient 
Semitic custom in connection with sacrifice. 

It was only during the summer of 1902 that I heard of the sacri- 
fice of the firstlings of flocks and of camels. This discovery is of 
great interest in connection with the same institution as set forth in 
the Old Testament. It is undoubtedly an ancient Semitic usage 


1Cf. Primitive Semitic Religion To-day. Chicago, 1902. 
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which the progenitors of the Israelites practised long before the time 
of Moses and which has lasted down to the present time. Even the 
terminology in northern Palestine reminds us of the ancient code 
(Ex. 22%), “That which first opens the matrix at Bét Ras (ancient 
Capitolias) is sacred to Chudr,”? awel fétthat el-ranam. 

Passing from northern Palestine to the country east of the Dead 
Sea, between Medeba and the Walle, we find that the Beni Hamedi 
who reside in tents and cultivate the soil, as well as have flocks, say 
that the first-born of the sheep belongs to Nebi Miisa, whose shrine 
is on the west side of the Dead Sea. Those who are able take the 
first-born to the shrine, others kill it in his name at their tents. The 
fact that they kill it in his name is of exceeding interest, since sacri- 
fices are usually killed in the name of God. Our authority for the 
fact that the Arabs kill sacrifices in the name of Moses was the same 
as for saying, “ We wcrship Moses.” Most of the people put some 
of the blood of the firstling sacrificed upon the flock. They kill it 
for the sake of a “blessing.” It keeps away evil from the man who 
offers it. 

Going still farther south, we find that the Habahbi tribe of Arabs, 
who at the time of my visit were encamped near Shébek, and who 
cultivate the soil as well as tend flocks, are accustomed to kill the 
first-born of the flock, whenever it is possible, at the Shrine of Shahab 
ed-Din Abu Suleiman, their patron saint; but if they are too far 
away they kill it at their own tents. 

The Arabs of Petra use much the same expressions to designate 
the firstling of the flock which is to be sacrificed. They call it the 
“first weaned,” awel fatim. 

Among the Ruala, whose quarters extend as far south as Nejd in 
the Arabian Peninsula, but who spend their summers in the Hauran 
and whose patron saint is ed-Dfhir in the Jauf, there is a great feast 
in connection with the first-born of the camels. It is a religious 
festival. There is much rejoicing. Men and women dance. 

At the shrine of Jafar, not far south from Kerak, we have an inter- 
esting combination of the sacrifice of the firstlings and of the presen- 
tation of the first-fruits to the saint, and the beginnings of the butter. 
It is a widely prevalent custom to present the first-fruits and the 
churnings of the butter. “Thus at Jafar we have an interesting illus- 
tration of the story of Cain and Abel. The Arab who has no flocks, 
but cultivates the soil, naturally brings the first-fruits, and the shepherd 
brings the first-born of his flock. 


2 This pronunciation instead of Chidr is well-nigh universal in Syria. 
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Among the ‘Amir Arabs, “in the spring when the first lamb is 
born in a flock it is reserved for the sacrificial feast. The first of the 
milk goes to the young. As soon as they begin to make use of the 
milk the first few churnings of butter are kept religiously for the sacri- 
ficial feast. They would not even give it to a guest. This is for the 
spring festival. When the time comes for the festival they invite all 
the fellow-clansmen in the vicinity, food is cooked, the animals are 
roasted and put on the top of large tureens of boiled wheat. Over 
this semn is poured as each relay of feasters comes. Every family 
has such a feast. If there are many guests they slaughter other ani- 
mals besides the firstling.” * When one considers the wide extent of 
country over which the custom of sacrificing the first-born and pre- 
senting the first-fruits is found, it seems pretty good evidence that 
these are primitive Semitic customs which were naturally incorporated 
into the Israelitish legislation, without a break from primitive Semitic 
usage. 

In -connection with the sacrifice of firstlings I mention sacrifices 
for flocks as appearing in a new light during the summer of 1902. 
On the first journey from Damascus into northern Syria we stopped 
for rest’and refreshment at Kaseir, about three hours north from 
Damascus. There at a café we met with Kasim of the “Ageidat tribe 
of Arabs, and, in accordance with my habit of investigation, we 
entered into conversation with him. He told us “if anything was 
wrong with their flocks, or with their milk, they were in the habit of 
bringing the entire flock to the shrine of El-‘Umari, where there is a 
Kubbeh, with a grave inside the building. They march them three 
times around the place. They select a sheep, male or female, and 
cut off the tip of its ear as an indication that it is designed for 
sacrifice No black-faced sheep is used. They cut its throat, which 
is turned toward the south. The hireling shepherd goes off at once. 
They take some of the bell-wethers and put the blood on their 
backs, because they are the sultans of the sheep. They come to the 
saint and expect him to work a cure for them. Dipping the palm of 
the hand in the blood they stamp it on the sides of the door. The 
rest of the blood they pour on the ground and cover it over carefully. 
The sacrifice is the redemption of the flock. It is offered as a fedou 
in behalf of all the flock.”* A sufficient number of incidents might 


8 Interview with Hayil of Karyatén, who has shared in such feasts. JOURNAL, 
XIV. Summer of 1902. 
* This is a very common custom. 
5 JouRNAL, XIV. Spring of 1902. 
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be given in many different parts of the country which would serve to 
show that this custom is universal and primitive. There are minor 
variations, but the essentials are the same, as will appear from the 
account of Hamdan of Petra as to the customs at the shrines fre- 
quented by his fellow-clansmen. When their flocks are ill they take 
them to one of their shrines, either El-Husini, or Ataya, or ‘Ain Misa, 
or Nebi Harin, and cause them to go around the shrine three times. 
When they take their flocks to Nebi Hariin he knows his sacrifice. 
It stands like a nail. ‘“ The idea that the saint designates his sacrifice 
is a favorite one. The people determine which is the victim, be- 
cause one remains behind, or looks in at the entrance, or indicates 
that he is the chosen one in some other way. At Nebi Har(in they 
always put the blood of the sacrifice on the rock, at the other shrines 
they put it on the doorposts.” 

In Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, as the result of investigations 
during the summer of 1901, I mentioned sacrifices between the feet 
as offered for returning pilgrims and prisoners, but I have found as 
the result of farther researches last summer that it is nog confined to 
them. When Hanna Habaz returned to his home after his family 
had fulfilled the vow for him, there was a sacrifice offered’ between 
his feet before he entered the house. 

In certain parts of the country when a bride and groom do not 
agree, so that there is a quarrel between them, one of the family kills 
a black sheep or goat, perhaps in his own house. The woman stands 
over the animal, and they kill it between her feet. The husband 
steps over the victim and then every machination of the evil spirit 
will be removed. They take a black animal, because the spirits are 
black. They put some of the blood on the forehead of the bride 
and groom. 

There are two modes of offering sacrifices between the feet. In 
one case the legs are extended and the victim lies between the feet ; 
in the other, the one for whom the sacrifice is made steps over the 
victim just as its throat is cut. In all this there is doubtless an effort 
to show that the animal represents the one for whom it is vowed. 
Still another ceremony represents the same effort at appropriation at 
Mar Thekla. Every victim that is vowed must be taken inside the 
shrine of Mar Thekla, which seems to have been originally a cave. 
On one side of the room is a short marble column, on the top of 
which are candles. The boy for whom the vow is made is expected 
to put his arms around the sacrifice and lead it to the shrine, and then 
three times around the column before it is slaughtered. If he is only 
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a babe and therefore cannot lead the sacrifice, a string is attached to 
him and the sacrifice, and he thus leads it to the shrine and around 
the column. As he is too small to step over the blood, he is lifted 
over it, to express the same idea. The same custom is found among 
the Arabs who bring their offerings to Sheik Mufleh near es-Salt. It 
may, therefore, be considered primitive, as there is no evidence of 
any connection whatever between the Syrians of Ma'lula, between 


those of Jebrud and Damascus, and the Arabs near eg-Salt, east of 
the Jordan. 
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Theodoret and the Law Book of Josiah. 


PROF. JAMES A. KELSO. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALLEGHENY, PA. 


N the last volume of the Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft, Professor Nestle! has called attention to the fact that 
several of the Church Fathers identified the law book, found in the 
reign of Josiah and referred to in 2 Ki. 22°*, with Deuteronomy. He 
mentions three : Jerome, Procopius of Gaza, and Chrysostom. It is 
entirely unnecessary to repeat the details presented by Professor 
Nestle. However, his suggestion that other references along the 
same line might be found in the Patristic literature led the writer 
to investigate further. The search did not prove entirely futile, for 
in the commentary of Theodoret? on the Second Book of Kings, 
known as “ Questiones in Librum IV Regnorum,” the following pas- 
sage was found under Jnéerrogatio LIV: 6 8 éxyovos tiv axpav 
yoKynoe apernv, Kal Tod mpoydvov Aafid éxrycaro rHv evoéBeav. Kai 
mparov pev Ta Oeparreias Sedueva Tod Oeiov vew maons éripereias Atiwoer. 
grata tav Oeiwy Aoyiwy dxovcas, Tov év TO AcvTepovopiy Ketmévwv, Kal 
tHv éoOinra dieppyge, kai éxi wAciorov €Opyvyce, kai pabeiv To mpaxréov 
mept Tov Oeod Trav dAwy éLyrycev. 

This passage has apparently escaped the notice of investigators, as 
Holzinger,® although giving a quotation from Theodoret, makes no 
allusion to it in his chapter entitled “ Geschichte der Kritih,” § 6, 
where he discusses the apparent traces of later critical views in the 
writings of the Church Fathers. 

While Theodoret was a member of the celebrated Antiochian 
school of exegesis that rendered the cause of sound hermeneutics such 
signal service, it would be a serious historical anachronism to infer 
from the above quotation that he had even an inkling of the modern 
critical theory. Much less had he any conception of the part Deu- 
teronomy and the narrative of 2 Ki. 22 would play in the docu- 
mentary hypothesis. Notwithstanding this, it is of interest to know 
that Patristic testimony and modern scholarship agree in regard to 
the limits of the "77 IBD found in the reign of the godly Josiah. 


1 ZATW., 1902, pp. 170, 312. 2 Migne, Patrolog., vol. 80, p. 794. 
8 Holzinger, Einlettung in den Hexateuch, pp. 25 ff. 
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Schweizer’s “ Remains of a Hebrew Text of 
1 Maccabees.” ! 


PROF. CHARLES C. TORREY, PH.D. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


N my article “ Maccabees” in the third volume of Cheyne and 
Black’s Encyclopaedia Biblica, the following words occur in a 
note, below the middle of col. 2868, concerning a Hebrew version 
of 1 Maccabees ’and the conclusions of Schweizer regarding it: 
‘“‘ Schweizer, in a critical discussion of the text, . . . comes to the 
conclusion that it is based upon the original Hebrew from which all 
the other versions have sprung. His view is probably too optimistic. 
The text may certainly prove to be here and there of some value for 
a criticism of the readings of the versions, but its general importance 
is only secondary. The style is too simple and the vocabulary too 
easy to be ancient, and the work as a whole resembles the para- 
phrastic compositions [Aegil/ath Antiochus, etc.] above mentioned.” 
This note was added by the editors to my manuscript, which was 
finished and delivered to them in the early summer of 1898. The 


1 This investigation was concluded in the late fall of 1901, and presented to 
the Society of Biblical Literature at its annual meeting in December of that year. 
After it had been prepared for the printer, some time later, I learned that 
Professor Néldeke had discussed this Hebrew text in the Ziterarisches Central- 
blatt (1901, col. 521 ff.); and ‘upon reading his article I saw that it so closely 
resembled my own, in both argument and conclusion, as to render my intended 
publication superfluous. I accordingly put my paper aside, and abandoned all 
thought of printing it. Recently, however, I have been led to reconsider my 
decision, and to resurrect the manuscript. Bousset, in his Religion des Judentums 
im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, 1903, p. 17, note, says of this Hebrew text of 
1 Maccabees that it represents “eine Ritchkiibersetzung aus einem griechischen 
Text, der nicht ohne Wert ist.” He thereupon cites reviews of Schweizer’s pam- 
phlet by Schmidt, Vetter, and Levy. I have thought that if so careful a scholar 
as Bousset can still hold this view, which he has now given a wide currency 
through his book, the publication of even these brief notes of mine may not be 
altogether superfluous. They are here printed exactly as they originally stood, 
before I had seen Néldeke’s article. 
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proof-sheet containing it, sent to me in the summer of 1901, gave me 
my first knowledge of Schweizer’s publication. I was glad of the 
note, and it was, of course, my business to test the new work at once. 
This, however, was unfortunately out of the question. With the 
proof came the urgent request to return it as soon as possible, and it 
was manifestly too late to procure the book from Germany and begin . 
an investigation which might be long and could hardly yield any 
important result. The note was cautiously worded, and I therefore 
accepted it, and added a reference to Schweizer in the bibliography 
‘at the end of the article “ First Maccabees.” 

The following discussion of the new Hebrew text and of the work 
mentioned may seem to some to be unduly extended. But after 
seeing Schweizer’s publication, and testing the new text, I was 
unwilling to allow the references in the Encyclopaedia Biblica to 
stand without some explanation. And having once undertaken to 
estimate the value of this material, it seemed unavoidable to give 
details in such number as to leave no room for doubt ; both in justice 
to myself, and for the sake of scholars who may thereby be saved 
some time and spared some vexation. 

In the year 1896, Professor Chwolson, of St. Petersburg, discovered 
in a Hebrew manuscript? a hitherto unknown version of a part of 
1 Maccabees; viz. chaps. 1-4 (in a version somewhat briefer than 
the standard ones) 77-9” 9™* *'™ and that part of chap. 6 which 
narrates the death of Antiochus Epiphanes. The text was found to 
be incomplete at the end, breaking off in the middle of a sentence 
(the beginning of 6") ; in other respects, however, it was in excellent 
condition, presenting a smooth version which cursory examination 
showed to be practically identical with the standard recension. 

This Hebrew text Professor Chwolson published in vol. vii. (Jahr- 
gang xii.-xiii. 1896-97) of the texts and studies of the Jewish Verein 
“ Mekize Nirdamim,”* in Berlin, but without investigating it care- 
fully, or comparing it with other versions. As I learn from the very 
brief notice in the Zheologischer Jahresbericht (Bd. xvii. 1, p. 81), 
Chwolson conjectured the ninth century as the date of this transla- 
tion, and Italy as the land in which it was made. 

As 1t Maccabees is a work of very great importance, and the 
Hebrew in which it was originally written has long been lost, the 


21 have seen it referred to only as “a Paris manuscript.” The publication of 
Schweizer, mentioned below, gives no more definite information as to its where- 
abouts. 

3 See the Orientalische Bibliographie, 1898, p. 115, no. 2232. 
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question of the nature and origin of such a text as this is one of no 
ordinary interest, and the necessity of investigation was of course 
imperative. Since a part of the original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus 
has recently come to light, we are prepared to hear of the recovery 
of the original text of other books of the Old Testament Apocrypha, 
now preserved only in translations. 

It was with the purpose of investigating thoroughly the facts bear- 
ing on the important questions of the origin and value of this manu- 
script that Dr. Abraham Schweizer published his “ Untersuchungen 
uber die Reste eines hebriischen Textes vom ersten Makkabierbuch” 
(Berlin: Poppelauer, 1901). He evidently realized the importance 
of his task, and says in his preface (p. 7) : “ Zs soll in der folgenden 
Abhandlung dieser neue hebriische Text des I. Makkabierbuches aufs 
genaueste mit allen anderen .vorhandenen Relationen desselben vergli- 
chen werden, damit wir dann schliesshch ein Gesammturtetl iiber 
denselben abzugeben und aus diesem Urteile die Konsequenzen zu 
ziechen im Stande sind.” He accordingly compares the Hebrew text 
(which he reprints), verse by verse and phrase by phrase, first with 
the Greek version, then with the Syriac. His investigation of the 
relation of the Hebrew to the Greek (in which he uses the apparatus 
of Swete’s edition, devoting one chapter to the Alexandrine text, and 
another to the Sinaitic and Venetian codices) occupies about thirty 
pages; the comparison with the Syriac, about twenty pages. Last 
of all, he investigates the Hebrew text itself, and compares its read- 
ings with those of Josephus. The whole book contains 116 pages. 

His conclusion, which he considers to be supported by an over- 
whelming array of evidence from every side (see his remarks, pp. 33, 
40, 43, 45, 65 f., 84 ff., g2f.), is that this Hebrew text is indeed a 
survival of the original, and derived immediately from it ; somewhat 
abridged, it is true, so that it is in reality a ‘clipped’ recension, but 
preserving none the less the wording of the book as it left the hands 
of its author. 

The result of this conclusion would be, indeed, to put the study of 
the book on a new footing, — as Schweizer (p. 7) assumes that it has, 
— if the conclusion were borne out, or even given some slight plausi- 
bility, by the facts. Unfortunately, this is not the case. 

In the first place, the character of this new Hebrew document as a 
popular abridgment from the Maccabean histories is so obvious as to 
need no argument. This is, of course, what any one even slightly 
acquainted with medieval Jewish literature would expect, and the 
expectation becomes certainty as soon as the first examination of the 
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document is made. But this is not all; the author of the abridg- 
ment expressly characterizes it as such. In 1 Macc. 9”, the Greek 
reads: kai ra wepicoa Tov Aoywv “lovdov . . . ob KaTeypady* TOAAG yap 
jv ododpa; “And the rest of the deeds of Judas . . . were not 
recorded, for they were very many.” In the passage corresponding 
to this, the Hebrew has (Schweizer’s text, p. 12, line 4a. 7): "4 
oswnan apo Sy osins on xom.. . yp 35 “And the 
rest of the deeds of Judas... ave they not written in the Book of the 
Hasmoneans ?” (the only natural way of writing “ Liber Machabaeo- 
rum” in Hebrew). This innocent adaptation of the standard text 
certainly needs no explanation. Schweizer’s comment (pp. 30 f.) 
may be cited as a specimen of his critical procedure: “ Jn diesem 
Texte findet man die Formel, die in den Konigsbiichern so oft bei den 
Konigen von Israel und Juda angewendet wird. Man sieht daraus(!), 
dass der hebr. Text auch hier das Urspriingliche hat. Der griech. 
Uebersetser las wahrscheinlich 89 “nicht” state ROM « Jiirwahr,” 
daher kam ein ganz anderer Sinn heraus ; vielleicht hat er auch statt 


“BD SY gelesen “DDD WAND,” etc.... “In Wirklichkeit erdffnet . 


der hebr. Text unserm durch die Dunkelheit des griech. Textes ge- 
triibten Blick eine herrliche Aussicht, indem der Verfasser hier ein 
von thm gekanntes und benutetes Dokument fiir die Geschichte Judas 
andeutet.” 

Moreover, this Jewish compendium of the Maccabean history, like 
the others of its kind, uses not only 1 Maccabees, but 2 Maccabees 
as well. The passage at the close (Hebrew text, p. 13, lines 10-14), 
narrating the circumstances of the death of Antiochus, is taken from 
2 Macc. 9**"-*, Schweizer has observed this, and says (p. 89) : 
“ Auffallend ist nur noch der Umstand, dass an einigen wenigen 
Stellen unseres Textes ... einige Sitze eingefiigt sind, die eine gewisse 
Achnlichkeit mit Satzsen vom 2. Makkabierbuche zeigen.” He then 
explains the fact by the supposition that this Hebrew was derived 
from a recension of 1 Maccabees older than the one from which our 
translations were made ! 

Our document is, then, like the DID WIN nba, the story of Judas 
Maccabaeus and his deeds in its briefest form, with due prominence 
given to the fate of his hated opponents, Nicanor and Antiochus. 
It was plainly intended to make edifying reading for devout Jews, 
especially on the day of the Hanukka. 

- It still remains to ask, however, whether this abridgment may not 
have been made from the original Hebrew, as Schweizer asserts so 
positively that it was. The character of the Hebrew in which it is 
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written makes this a very improbable supposition at the start. On 
this important point Schweizer has only the vague remark (p. 93) 
that the language of this document reminds us of “ the post-exilic 
books Ezra and Nehemiah,” and much resembles that of the 
Mishna! The fact is, the language bears unmistakably the stamp 
of the Middle Ages; some striking examples will be given below. 
Ancient texts of no canonical authority might, however, be consid- 
erably altered and corrupted in the lapse of centuries and yet 
preserve for us much of the original form,—the fragments of Bar 
Sira have given us some illustration of this, —so it will be necessary 
to examine the evidence which Schweizer has to offer. 

It is possible to be brief here. He shows, without difficulty, that 
the Hebrew text cannot be derived from the Greek, nor yet from the 
Syriac. The greater part of his demonstration, indeed, is quite 
superfluous. On the other hand, when he attempts to show that the 
Hebrew, in the many places where it diverges from the Greek or 
Syriac versions, preserves the original reading, his disregard of both 
evidence and probability is surprising. The fact is, every page 
of the Hebrew text contains numerous passages which make per- 
fectly plain its character as a secondary recension, loose, awkward, 
and full of blunders. In no instance is there any ground for the 
contention that it has preserved the original reading, as against 
the other versions. The most striking evidence of these state- 
ments will be given below; a few passages, chosen at random, may 
be cited here by way of illustration. 1 Macc. 1° reads: “And 
they [the successors of Alexander] all put on diadems after his 
death, and so did their sons after them, for many years.” The 
Hebrew, p. 3, line 8, has: O31 Inv “ame ams 55 amd any 
osm oma sn, a bit of nonsense which shows that the Jewish 
translator misunderstood the word “diadems.” In 2“ the expression 
“by force” (ev icy, in fortitudine) is misunderstood, and translated 
(p. 5, line 7 a2. 7.) by "333, which is ill suited to this context. In 
2” we read: “ He [Mattathias] died in the one hundred and forty- 
sixth year,” é.c., of the Seleucid era. Our Jewish translator mistook 
this number .for the old man’s age (!) and renders (p. 6, line 12) : 
DI ww SVS IN ANS {3 Ms". The beginning of 3% (Hebrew 
text, p. 7, line 12) is a striking example of mistranslation, of such a 
nature that no theory of “a scribal error” or of “ text-corruption ” 
can be entertained for a moment. 

Of most of such passages as these Schweizer takes no notice, 
and in more than one case he defends a Hebrew reading in a way 
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that is unjustifiable. So, for example, when he argues (p. 43 f.) that 
ot MID is preferable to the cwaywyi "Acidaiwy of 1 Macc. 2”. 
His comment on r" (Hebrew, p. 3, line 16) is characteristic. The 
standard versions read: “And they [the renegades] built a gym- 
nasium in Jerusalem.” The Hebrew has in place of “gymna- 
sium,” DY 5x5 mds ows Ms, which is an embellishment 
such as no student could mistake. But no, according to Schweizer 
(p. 52) this is the original, and the other the translation ; the Hebrew 
phrase “gibt die Bedeutung des griech. yvpvacwv richtig wieder” | 
This would be very amusing if it were not so evidently unfair. 

There is another, and a very serious, flaw in Schweizer’s investi- 
gation which it is impossible to excuse. As has been observed, he 
compares the Hebrew with the Greek and Syriac versions at consid- 
erable length. The omission of the Latin version is more than 
noticeable. He must certainly have known that Latin was the 
favorite medium of translation into Hebrew in the Middle Ages, 
and that a considerable amount of literature of this same character 
was produced, especially among the Jews in Italy. As was remarked 
above, Chwolson conjectured that this very document was translated 
in Italy in the ninth century. Schweizer, while rejecting the theory 
of a translation, adopts the view that this text came from Italy, 
where it had been preserved (pp. 13 f.). Why, then, did he fail 
to compare the Latin version? 

In not a few places he claims to have done so. On p. 45 (note 1) 
he says: “ Zur Vergleichung von verschiedenen dunklen Stellen wird 
afters auch die lateinische Version herbeigezogen”’ ; and on pp. 65 and 
84 he asserts several times over that he has ‘ proved’ that the Hebrew 
cannot have been derived from the Latin. In one place (p. 65, above) 
he expresses himself a little more exactly: “ Zdenso zeigt es sich an 
einzelnen markanten Beispielen deutlich, dass auch der lateinische Text 
mit dem hebr. nicht iibereinstimmt.” But there are in fact only a 
scant dozen of cases in which he has cited the Latin versions at 
all, and these quotations appear to be merely those which happened 
to be in Grimm’s Commentary (whence most of his knowledge of 
1 Maccabees is derived). They are introduced by him quite inci- 
dentally, and without any attempt to make a critical use of them. 

If he had compared any extended passage of the Hebrew with 
either the Vulgate or the version of the Codex Sangermanensis, he 
must have seen at once the origin of this text. It is the Vulgate, 
however, which furnishes the true key to the many striking divergen- 
cies of this Hebrew from the Greek and Syriac versions ; a Vulgate 
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text, moreover, which is nearly identical with the modern standard, 
only very seldom containing a reading peculiar to the version of the 
Sangermanensis. 

A few examples will suffice for proof; the number could easily be 
multiplied. 1 Macc. 1¥ reads: “And he [the king] gave them [the 
hellenists] authority to do after the manner of the Gentiles.” Our 
Hebrew text (page 3, line 14) has: FN viaw> owas ond ma 
Oy". The source of this amazing sentence is at once plain from 
the Vulgate, ut facerent justitiam gentium. The Latin translator had 
rendered too literally, and the Jewish translator was led into a bad 
blunder. In 2“, Mattathias says to his sons : “ Be strong, and quit your- 
selves like men!” The Hebrew (p. 6, line 8) has 33M) Yarmnn 
“comfort yourselves and be men,” which is explained by the Latin 
confortamini, used here to translate icyvere. 27, “When Mattathias 
saw this, he was filled with righteous wrath,” where the Heb. has the 
inappropriate INT, due to the Latin e¢ do/uit. In 2”, the Greek and 
Syriac versions read (as the context requires) : “Then the emissaries 
of the king who were compelling [the Jews] to apostatize came to 
the town of Modein to offer the sacrifices.” The Heb. (p. 4, line 25) 
has, on the contrary, the following distorted version: WoW IX3" 
maid spay vps ims ces od md osrom qo coxdn. 
This is a verbal translation of the Latin: ef venerunt tlluc qui missi 
erant a rege Antiocho ut cogerent eos qui confugerant in civitatem 
Modin immolare, in which the words cos ... Modin are a palpable 
mistranslation of tiv drooraciav cis Mudeciv. The impossible AD 
Di (Greek, cvvaywyy "Acidaiwy), 2”, came from the Latin (San- 
germ.) conventus Judaeorum. It is said in 3° of Judas: “Those 
who troubled his people he destroyed (lit. ‘consumed,’ Gr. épdAdyiwe, 
translating “\93).” Our Hebrew has, for this verb, man> run, a 
blindly faithful rendering of the stupid Latin translation, succendit 
flammis. 

It is in the proper names, especially, that the character of this 
text, as a secondary version of late date, is plainly revealed. Antio- 
chus is the king of “DD” (Asia), 8°; “AAxipos is written DYSDOR, 
with 3 (Lat. Sangerm. A/chimus), 9'; Beth-Sar is written with 5(!) 
in both 4" and 6’, in the latter case NNO MS (Bethsura)! In 4”, 
instead of Beth-Sfir, as in the Greek and Syriac versions, our Hebrew 
has the impossible reading }!"171 M3, taken from the Vulgate Betho- 
ron. For év’AXaoa, 9°, Heb. has MW", Vulg. iz Laisa ; for Emmaus, 
in 3°, WIN (!) = Sangerm. Ammau. In 6', our standard text reads : 
“ Antiochus . . . heard that there was in Elymais (év "EAvpats) in Per- 
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sia a city,” etc. The Hebrew (p. 13, line 1) has: (! yoo VES 
DDS “WR, .a phrase which would be a remarkable achievement 
indeed for the author of 1 Maccabees, but is quite natural here in view 
of the Latin, civitatem Elymaidem in Perside. 

But even these examples are not the worst. In 8” (Heb. p. 11, 
line 6 a. f.) Jason (‘Idowv, Jason) is written fi! The interesting 
counterpart of this is the form in which Gazara (Tafnpd, Gazara, 
Gezeron) is written in 4 and 7“, namely “W5°. It is plain that we 
have in these examples testimony of some importance as to the pro- 
nunciation of the author of our Hebrew version. The same is true 
in N°M"] = Galatia and N'ODW'S (sic /) = Hispania, in 8**. 

These specimens are more than enough. It remains to be added, 
that the translator abridges at will, and omits altogether the more diffi- 
cult words, phrases, and passages of his original (whence Schweizer’s 
frequent claim that the “ Schichtheit” of the Hebrew proves it to be 
the work of the author himself) ; his work will then perhaps have 
been sufficiently characterized. It is quite worthless for the criti- 
cism of 1 Maccabees, as is also Schweizer’s own “ investigation.” 

A word may be added in regard to the probable home, date, and 
authorship of this Jewish translation. The manuscript in which it 
was found contained other writings, and the whole was in the hand- 
writing of one man, who lived, as Schweizer says, “an den herr- 
lichen, rebenumkrinsten Ufern des Rheins,” where he seems to have 
been a rabbi in the schools at Mainz and Worms especially, between 
the years 1120 and 1180. The peculiarities of transliteration just 
mentioned would seem to point to this very part of the world rather 
than to any other. Galatia is pronounced “Gala¢sia” ; Hispania is 
“ Ishpania” ; the sounds of g, 7, and y are hopelessly run together, as 
in certain modern German dialects: Gazara is written with initial °, 
Jason with 3; and so on. 

There is therefore some probability, from internal evidence, that this 
rabbi of Worms, whose works are contained in the Paris manuscript, 
was himself the one who translated the story of Judas Maccabaeus 
from the Latin. This probability is increased by another circum- 
stance. At the end of the manuscript, some acrostic verses yield 
the sentence: BPMN 3 35° “38, “I am Jacob bar Abraham.” 
Schweizer (p. 9) thinks that this is not likely to have been the name 
of the rabbi himself who was the author of so large a part of the book, 
“denn sur Zeit, wo das Manuscript abgefasst wurde (1160-80), gab 
es keinen Gelehrien, der unter dem Namen Jakob b. Abraham bekannt 
wire.” He therefore thinks that the acrostic verses were probably 
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borrowed from some older book. But is the name of every rabbi 
who taught in Worms and Mainz in the twelfth century so certainly 
known? And as for the verses (doggerel regarding the laws of clean 
and unclean animals), they are not such as would have been copied 
from another book ; the important thing in them is the acrostic; it 
was for the sake of this that they were composed, and for this reason 
that they were put at the end of the whole. The author of these 
documents took some pride in his work, and therefore signed his 
name. We have some reason to believe, then, that Jacob bar 
Abraham was the author of this “ Hebrew text of 1 Maccabees.” 
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Waw Consecutive with the Perfect in Hebrew. 


PROF. GEORGE RICKER BERRY, PH.D. 


HAMILTON, N.Y. 


N order that the position here taken with reference to waw 

consecutive with the perfect may be clearly understood, it is 
necessary that brief reference should be made to some other related 
matters, véz., the general theory of the tenses, and the use of the 
imperfect with waw consecutive. ‘ 

The prevailing theory of the Semitic tenses is that they express 
merely time-quality, not time-relation, that the imperfect expresses 
simply incomplete action, the perfect completed action. Yet there 
are not wanting adherents of the opposite view, such as Konig, who 
does not, to be sure, limit the meaning to time-relation, but makes 
that the principal idea (see his Syz¢ax). The view of the writer is 
that the fundamental meaning of the Hebrew tenses, as of the 
Semitic tenses in general, is the expression of time-relation, that 
the Hebrew perfect expresses past action, the Hebrew imperfect 
future action. The participle is not a tense, and does not express 
relation, but quality, z.c. continuing action. The time-relation is most 
frequently the time in relation to the real time of the writer or 
speaker, but it may also be in relation to some other action, or in 


relation to some assumed standpoint of the writer or speaker. Much - 


of what is to follow, however, would not be greatly affected by one’s 
position on this fundamental question of tense meaning. The two 
views are very similar in their practical working out in details. The 
specific syntactical uses ordinarily given for perfect and imperfect 
without waw consecutive are accepted by the writer, although with 
some differences in the explanation of their origin, with the addition 
of a dimited perfect of experience, along with the unlimited use 
generally recognized, which is sometimes to be translated by a 
present, more often by a.past. 

The waw consecutive with the imperfect is always distinguished 
from the waw conjunctive by a distinct form of the conjunction, 
from which fact result changes in tone and in vocalization of the 
verbal form, as is well known. There is, therefore, no danger in any 
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case of confusing the two forms. The meaning of the waw consecu- 
tive with the imperfect, in harmony with the view of the tenses 
given above, must be that it. expresses a future idea relatively to 
some other action, expressed in the preceding verb, or other expres- 
sion of time, whatever time this preceding phrase may express. 
Substantially the same explanation is given in different language by 
those who hold the view that the tenses express time-quality. The 
imperfect, therefore, retains its real force as fully with waw consecu- 
tive as without. The same force may be found without waw con- 
secutive as with it, it is often the meaning of the so-called incipient 
imperfect of past time, but it is made clear and emphatic by the use 
of the waw consecutive. The form of the conjunction is probably 
simply the original form, with insertion of daghéS-forte to preserve 
the full vowel. This form of the co.junction, therefore, is more 
emphatic than waw conjunctive, and serves to emphasize the con- 
nection with the preceding word or phrase, and thus to indicate that 
the tense idea of the form is to be taken in relation to the preceding 
word or phrase. Substantially the same use is found occasionally in 
Arabic, and probably also in Aramaic and Ethiopic, see especially 
Noldeke.! 

The waw consecutive with the perfect stands on a far different 
basis from that with the imperfect. The form of the conjunction 
does not differ from that of the waw conjunctive. The only differ- 
ence is the change of tone, which is not in the conjunction but in the 
verb, and is carried out but imperfectly and inconsistently. There is 
probably no occurrence of it in other Semitic languages. It is com- 
monly considered to be later in its origin than the use with the 
imperfect, and to be derived from that. The common explanation 
of its meaning makes it in its origin substantially a duplication of the 
waw consecutive with the imperfect, but in its usage entirely distinct. 
The only reasonable explanation, from the standpoint either of time- 
quality or time-relation, is that it expresses past action relatively to 
that of the preceding verb. By this explanation the perfect would 
retain its real force. But it is an explanation which, in most cases, 
cannot be reconciled with the facts. Most of these difficulties will 
be dealt with more fully in what follows. We come, then, to a con- 
sideration of the question whether there is really a waw consecutive 
with the perfect, or whether the cases which have been so classified 
are to be regarded simply as waw conjunctive. 


1 Zur Grammatik des classischen Arabisch, p. 68 f. 
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Before directly considering this question, however, it is desirable 
to recall one feature which is regarded as very important by most 
writers on this matter. This may be stated in the words of Driver :? 
‘“‘ Whatever, therefore, be the shade of meaning borne by the first or 
‘dominant’ verb, the perfect following, inasmuch as the action it 
denotes is conceived to take place under the same conditions, 
assumes it too: be the dominant verb a jussive, frequentative, or 
subjunctive, the perfect is virtually the same.” This should be kept 
in mind as an essential part of the usual view, although the presump- 
tion is against its correctness, inasmuch as it does not allow the 
perfect to retain its own real meaning. In connection with this 
should also be remembered the further statement of Driver :* “The 
consciousness of this relation [7.e. with a preceding occurrence] is to 
be conceived as essentially dependent upon union with waw.” It is 
evidently a part of the fundamental conception, according to the 
common view, that the perfect should be directly connected with a 
preceding verb which governs its meaning. 


I, ARGUMENTS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF Waw CONSECUTIVE WITH 
THE PerFECT.—~ The most prominent of these are the following : — 

1. The change of tone. This is the chief argument and the only 
one of much force. It is supposed to be the regular rule that in 
perfects with waw consecutive the tone is changed to the ultima, if 
not already there. This is the only external indication of the waw 
consecutive, and as such is chiefly relied upon to distinguish it from 
waw conjunctive. It is, however, an argument of very little force. 
In general it may be said, in the language of Driver‘ in a different 
connection: “Of course the accentuation, though it may indicate 
the sense in which a sentence was understood in 7-8 cent. a.D., 
does not determine the construction attached to it by the original 
author.” Similar is the judgment of Prof. N. L. Margolis, Ph.D. :° 


“At best the accentuation is representative of traditional Jewish - 


exegesis, which the student of the Bible is frequently forced to over- 
rule.” But much more than this may be said in the present case. 
There are of course many forms already accented on the ultima. 
Aside from .these, it is probable that the tone remains unchanged 
quite as often as it is changed. There are many classes of cases in 
which it is usually or always unchanged. These are: when imme- 
diately followed by a tone syllable; when in pause; in the first 


2 Hebrew Tenses, § 108. 4 Hebrew Tenses, § 121, Obs. 2, N. 
8 Hebrew Tenses, §108. © Jewish Enyclopedia,\, p. 157, s.v. “ Accents.” 
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person plural ; in the third feminine singular and third plural of the 
Hiphil ; and in the Qal of verbs x5 and m5. Besides these there 
are classes of cases in which the usage is quite evenly divided 
between changing and not changing. These are the third feminine 
singular and third plural of the Qal and Niph‘al of verbs 9 and 
3’9. In a few isolated cases also the tone is not changed. Further, 
in a few cases the tone is changed when the perfect has no conjunc- 
tion, in 3”D verbs, as 13", Ps. 69°, see Driver. In the first two 
cases cited, when the perfect is immediately followed by a tone 
syllable, or is in pause, a reason can be seen for the variation in 
usage ; but in the other cases no reason appears. The facts thus 
point clearly to the conclusion given in Ges.-Kautzsch :’ “ Die Jn- 
konsequenz in der Betonung dieser Perfecta riihrt offenbar daher, 
dass verschiedene Theorien (nicht allein die Ben Aschers) Eingang 
Sanden.” In other words, at the time of Ben Asher in the tenth 
century A.D., and after, the accentuation of these perfects was a 
matter on which there was no general agreement. Another curious 
fact in this connection is that this change of tone never occasions 
volatilization. The form with the usual tone is ‘mbep, the form with 
the changed tone is snbup. It would accord with the usual prac- 
tice to volatilize the changeable vowel two syllables before the tone, 
the one immediately before being unchangeable. Such a retention 
of a changeable vowel has its only analogy in a few exceptional 
forms, and forms governed by special considerations, not manv in all. 
Taking this fact in connection with the facts about the accentuation 
just stated, the conclusion seems almost inevitable that the change 
of tone was a late development, not accepted early enough to occa- 
sion volatilization of the vowels, and not accepted with sufficient 
unanimity to cause it to be carried through consistently. In other 
words, the language knew nothing of this change of tone while it 
was really a living language, hence it can have no bearing on the 
question before us. 

2. The analogy of the imperfect with waw consecutive. Doubt- 
less, as a matter of history, this has had much to do with the growth 
and development of the belief in waw consecutive with the perfect ; 
yet of course an argument from analogy can never have more’ than 
a secondary force, so that this may be disregarded. 

3. The difficulty of explaining many of the cases that occur on 
any other view. Later an attempt will be made to indicate in a 


8 Hebrew Tenses, § 132, N. 2. 7§ 494, N. 2. 
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general way how the cases can be explained on another view, so this 
argument may be left to be answered indirectly at that time. 

4. The frequency with which some other verbal form, especially 
the imperfect, is followed by the perfect with waw, the so-called waw 
consecutive. This will be referred to later. 

5. This explanation is substantially the one accepted by Jewish 
tradition for a long period of time. But this tradition is still so far 
removed in time from the Old Testament, that it can have no more 
value than any other comparatively modern opinion in reference to 
its meaning. 


II. ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE EXISTENCE OF WAW CONSECUTIVE 
WITH THE PERFECT. 

1. There are many cases in which the explanation as waw con- 
secutive is unnatural and forced. If these were few, their value as 
evidence would be very little, for a few peculiar cases may doubtless 
be found in reference to any syntactical rule in Hebrew. But, in 
fact, there are very many of them, in several classes. 

a) There are many cases without a preceding verb or any phrase 
with which the waw consecutive can connect itself. The reference 
here is not to cases in which the waw stands at the beginning of a 
paragraph. In these cases it might perhaps be said that the occur- 
rence of the conjunction itself is a difficulty, and that whatever 
explanation is given of that would also explain the consecutive use. 
But the cases meant are those in which a verb or other phrase 
expressing time does precede, but one which is inappropriate, to 
which, in the nature of the case, a consecutive use cannot be united. 
Thus the verb preceding is often a past or present, while the perfect, 
with so-called waw consecutive, following, has a future force, as in 
Gen. 26” 1 K. 2“. A few similar cases occur with the waw consecu- 
tive with the imperfect, which must be regarded as very anomalous. 


But the cases are very much more numerous with the perfect, and 


they show the same general range of meanings as when an appropri- 
ate verb precedes, so that they constitute an objection to the common 
view of very great weight. For the whole force of the construction, 
it is‘often urged, depends directly upon the waw, which, by its 
connection with the preceding verb, gives to the perfect the precise 
syntactical force of that verb. The waw in such cases, then, is 
designed to connect the perfect to another word which shall act as a 
guide to its meaning, when indeed the guide is absent. 

4) Cases in which the perfect with waw consecutive, so-called, is 
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preceded by another perfect. These cases also are very numerous. 
The perfect is usually either one which refers to past time, or is a 
perfect of certainty, including the prophetic perfect. Here the natu- 
ral explanation would be that the conjunction is waw conjunctive, 
and the perfect has the same syntactical force as the preceding 
perfect. It is certainly very unnatural to regard the conjunction as 
waw consecutive, and explain its use by saying that the preceding 
perfect has a force which is equivalent to an imperfect, and then the 
perfect with waw consecutive has the same force as the preceding per- 
fect, not because it is a perfect, but because it is the equivalent of an 
imperfect. This explanation is regularly given, however, when the 
preceding verb is a prophetic perfect, which is considered equivalent 
to the future imperfect. On the other hand, when the perfect with 
waw is preceded by a perfect in the realm of the past, it is claimed, 
as e.g. by Driver,’ that the perfect with waw consecutive expresses 
frequentative action, but the preceding perfect does not. This is 
manifestly a pure assumption, and contrary to all the indications. 
Here is an obvious dilemma, either the preceding perfect has a 
frequentative force, or the following perfect with waw has not the 
syntactical force of the preceding verb, either horn of which would 
seem to be fatal to the view that the conjunction is waw consecutive 
in these cases. How could there be any clearer indication of repe- 
tition in connection with the perfect in such a case than, ¢.g., in 
2 Chr. 12", where 183 expresses repetition as clearly as DWI and 
Dawn? 

c) Cases in which the so-called perfect with waw consecutive is 
preceded or followed by the imperfect with waw consecutive, usually 
in the realm of the past. It is ordinarily difficult to perceive much 
difference of meaning in the two forms of expression. The imperfect 
with waw consecutive is regarded by most as expressing a simple 
fact, but the perfect with waw consecutive as expressing a frequenta- 
tive idea. If this be the explanation, the old term waw conversive is 
more appropriate with these perfects than waw consecutive, for there 
is no consecutive force. It is certainly much more natural to regard 
the imperfect with waw consecutive as having its usual force, while 
the perfect, with waw conjunctive, simply expresses past time. 

2. There are many other cases in which the explanation as waw 
consecutive, while not as unnatural as in those already mentioned, is 
yet much less natural than the explanation as waw conjunctive. 


8 Hebrew Tenses, § 114. 
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a) Cases in which the perfect with so-called waw consecutive is 
preceded by an expression of past time not a perfect. What was 
said above about such a perfect when preceded by a perfect will 
apply here, although with somewhat diminished force. Many of 
these preceding expressions are frequentative imperfects. If the 
perfect has waw conjunctive, then the perfect must have a frequenta- 
tive force, z.¢. it is the limited perfect of experience already referred 
to. A few words more may be added concerning this usage. Driver 
denies that the perfect can have such a meaning. He says:® “The 
fact that it [the bare perfect] may be used to marraz recurrent 
events (grouping them as one) is no more a proof that it expresses 
their recurrency than the use of the aorist in, ¢.g. Hdt. 5, 92, 21... 
can shew that it bears there the sense of the imperfect.” But this is 
a distinction with no real difference. The imperfect as well as the 
perfect strictly marrazes rather than expresses recurrent action; the 
frequentative meaning is, on any view, derived ; it is really an implied 
meaning. And as the perfect in Hebrew may come to narrate a 
general truth without limitations, the perfect of experience, there is 
no reason why it should not also narrate a customary action with 
some limitations, in past or present time, a limited perfect of experi- 
ence, just as the imperfect has a limited and an unlimited frequenta- 
tive use. It is interesting to note that, while the gnomic aorist of 
the Greek expresses a general truth, like the Hebrew perfect of 
experience, the aorist also, as well as the imperfect, with dv, expresses 
an action that is simply customary.” 

6) Cases in which the perfect with so-called waw consecutive is 
preceded by an imperfect of present time. Here it may naturally 
have its own use as a perfect of experience. There is no reason why 
the perfect in these cases should not be used as the practical equiva- 
lent of the frequentative imperfect, although actually approaching the 
matter from a different standpoint, inasmuch as the two constructions 
are often found in parallel relations without the waw. 

3. There are many cases in which the perfect with so-called waw 
consecutive has not the precise syntactical force of the preceding 
verb. Some classes of these cases have already been indicated. 
Other individual cases are numerous. Most striking are cases in 
which an imperative is followed by more than one perfect with waw, 
the perfect with waw in one or more cases expressing an imperative 
idea, and in other cases not, as in Gen. 27% 45°" Ex. 3° Jer. 7”. 


9 Hebrew Tenses, § 133, N. 





10 Goodwin, Greek Grammar, § 1296. 
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In Gen. 45°", ¢.g., an imperative comes first at the end of °, 7M, 
followed by a jussive, “Tesh, with Ox. The two perfects with waw 
in ® may be imperative in force. But at the beginning of ™ ‘nos5>) 
is plainly only a future in force, not an imperative. A different case 
is Jer. 7%, where the imperative 1%9W is followed by a perfect with 
waw, “F)"""7), with a future meaning, with which the imperfect TWIP) is 
coordinate, and then by a perfect with waw, pns>n, with an impera- 
tive meaning. 

4. All the meanings assigned to the perfect with waw consecutive 
the perfect without waw has, as already indicated with reference to 
most of them. Some are of course more frequent than others, but in 
general all are common. There are no cases, therefore, in which the 
explanation as waw consecutive is the only admissible one. 


III. THe Conciusion. — It appears from what has been said that 
there are great difficulties in the common view concerning the per- 
fect with waw consecutive. The only conclusion to which the writer 
can come, after endeavoring to give due weight to all the arguments 
that have been mentioned, is that there is no waw consecutive with 
the perfect, but that all the cases which are usually so classed are to 
be regarded as cases of waw conjunctive ; in other words, the perfect 
has in every such case some one of the regular syntactical uses of the 
perfect. The evidence might seem at first to point to a different 
conclusion, that there is a waw consecutive with the perfect, although 
with much narrower limits than is commonly believed. It has 
been indicated that the difficulties with waw consecutive are much 
greater in some cases than in others. Why is it not, then, a natural 
conclusion that these cases of greatest difficulty are to be regarded as 
waw conjunctive, but the others as waw consecutive? But the only 
cases in which the explanation as waw consecutive would be at all 
natural are those in which the perfect with waw expresses that which 
is past re/atively to the preceding verb. This is the usage which, as 
above indicated, is parallel to the use of the imperfect with waw con- 
secutive. It might seem, therefore, that the term waw consecutive 
should be used in such cases. A sufficient reason for not doing so, 
however, is to be found in the fact, according to the view of the 
writer, that the number of cases of such usage is comparatively small. 
It may also be remarked that the conjunction has nothing directly to 
do with the usage, for it is not changed in form at all in these cases, 
and parallel cases are often found without waw. The relation to the 
preceding verb is therefore indicated by the context, not by waw. 
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These cases can usually be included under a pluperfect or future 
perfect usage. 

What the particular syntactical force is has already been indicated 
in some classes of cases. In cases not previously covered, probably 
the most common use is the perfect of certainty, including the pro- 
phetic perfect. These terms are here used for convenience, as the 
common ones. The force of much that K6nig”™ says about the usage 
is recognized, in particular the importance of the emphasis which he 
places upon the subjective explanation in many passages, as con- 
trasted with the common objective view. If it be objected that the 
explanation here given will make the perfect of certainty very com- 
mon, it may be answered that it occurs very frequently without waw, 
no reason appears why it should not also occur frequently with waw. 
The so-called waw consecutive with the perfect is especially common 
in poetic and prophetic passages, where also the perfect of certainty 
appears with frequency. It may perhaps be thought that the perfect 
with waw after an imperative or jussive affords the greatest difficulty 
on the view here presented. Yet many of these cases give difficulty 
on the ordinary view, although it is not always recognized. Generally 
the perfect in such cases is to be regarded as a perfect of certainty. 
It is really no more surprising that this perfect should be found in 
such connections than that the imperfect so often has an imperative 
force, as the future does in English. Here also the same usage is 
found of the perfect without waw, although by no means as frequently. 
Some examples are Gen. 40" Ps. 22” Job 22. Gen. 40" is particu- 
larly strong. Here “3F"SI°ON8 “D> can hardly mean anything else 
than “ But remember thou me,” and the perfect is followed by other 
perfects with waw with similar meanings. These and other examples 
are instances of what is often called the precative perfect, which 
Driver ” rightly recognizes, if it be a reality, as only one form of the 
perfect of certainty. 

It is also interesting to note that the imperative and jussive are 
often followed by the same forms, instead of the perfect with waw. 
The general distinction will probably hold that these forms express 
more strongly the idea of command or desire ; while the perfect with 
waw has much of a future idea, with some imperative force, in other 
words, a meaning similar to the general use of the perfect of certainty. 

It need occasion no surprise, of course, that a perfect with waw 
very often does not express the full force of the preceding verb, or 


11 Syntax der hebriiischen Sprache, §§ 129-134. 12 Hebrew Tenses, § 20. 
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its precise shade of meaning. It would frequently not be necessary 
that it should do so. Besides the case of a preceding imperative, 
which has just been mentioned, special mention should perhaps here 
be made of cases in which the preceding verb is said to have a modal 
force, especially after conjunctions. These cases might seem to pre- 
sent some difficulty. In reference to such cases, it is generally 
claimed that the imperfect can express modal force, the perfect can 
not. But the imperfect does not express modal force, it is only 
implied in the context. It may be and is implied with the perfect as 
well as with the imperfect, but, naturally from the meaning of the 
tense, this does not take place as often as with the imperfect. In the 
cases under discussion, then, the modal force is implied both in con- 
nection with the imperfect and with the following perfect. 

It may yet be asked if it is not strange, on the view here presented, 
that an imperfect should, as a matter of fact, so often be followed by 
a perfect with waw. Sometimes this is because the perfect brings 
out an idea which needed to be expressed, which could not be 
expressed as well in any other way. At other times this may be 
explained as due to a desire for variety in expression, so generally 
recognized and so puzzling, which is marked in the poets and 
prophets, where the usage before us is especially common. The fact 
that the imperfect is used so frequently, because of its use with waw 
consecutive, makes it natural that the perfect should be used, for the 
sake of variety, in many cases where the imperfect might have been 
used. The intermingling of the two also produces variety. The per- 
fect without waw often intermingles in the same way with the simple 
imperfect, which also is probably partly due to a desire for variety. 

It would appear, then, that the difficulties in the use of the perfect 
with waw, on the view presented, are no greater than in its use with- 
out waw, and are usually parallel in the two forms of expression. 
The usage without waw, therefore, justifies and explains the usage 
with waw. 
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The Book with Seven Seais. 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, PH.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


PON the words of the text of Revelation 5’, critics are agreed : 
kat eldov éxi thy Seay rod KaPypevov éxi rod Apovov BiBrLov 
yeypappevov Exwev kai GriaGev katecppaytopevov odppayiow érra. Only 
a question of punctuation remains, Westcott and Hort, with most edi- 
tors, inserting a comma after émioGev, and thus making both adverbs 
limit yeypoppévoy. Against this view, Zahn (Zindeitung, II, p. 599), 
and after him Nestle (Zextual Criticism of the Greek New Testament, 
Pp- 333) maintain that only écwey limits yeypaypévor, “ written within,” 
while dmoev is to be taken with xateogpayiopévoy odpayiow éxra, 
‘sealed on the back with seven seals.”” Nestle devotes a critical note 
to the verse: “... Zahn holds that éowOev and émoGev are not cor- 
relative terms, and that the idea of a papyrus-roll written on both sides 
(dmveOoypadov) must be abandoned ; compare above, p. 43, n. 2. The 
book was, in fact, not a roll but a codex. Two things point to this. 
There is, first, the fact that it is said to be éwi ry defuav. Had it 
been a roll, it would have been év r7j defia. Moreover, the word used 
for opening the book is dvotga, and not, as in the case of rolls, dve- 
Aiooeww, dvetretv, OF dvarriccev. That it was not written on the out- 
> side is also shown by the fact that it was sealed with seven seals, the 
purpose of which was to make the reading of the book impossible. 
Not till the seventh seal is broken is the book open and its contents 
displayed. This BiBriov is quite different from the BuBAapidiov men- 
tioned in 107 *.” 

The dogmatic presentation of this position, not less than the ques- 
tionable evidence adduced in its support, invites a reéxamination of 
the passage, less from the textual than the exegetical point of view. 
From the textual point of view, it is perhaps enough to observe thai 
Nestle’s own text, like Hort’s, reads with a comma after éruoOev, and 
must therefore be to that extent revised to sustain his present inter- 
pretation. From the point of view of interpretation, the ground 
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may best be cleared by a detailed scrutiny of Nestle’s words just 
quoted. 

It is probably true that écwHev and érwGev are not correlative 
terms. écwfev implies éwHev (2 Cor. 7°), and druGev, eumpoobev 
(Rev. 4°) as correlatives. But no one doubts that éowev limits yeypap- 
pevov ; the only question is as to dmuGev. Now omodev, as the word 
émigOdypadov implies, has an explicit technical appropriateness with 
reference to the back (verso) of a roll. The very fact that diudey is 
substituted for the usual correlative of éowGev, points to a roll. Of a 
roll we can understand dmw6ev, but if a codex or leaf-book is thought 
of, how came it to be used in place of éw6ev, which Zahn and Nestle 
agree is the usual correlative of €owOev? We can understand the devia- 
tion from the normal correlative, if a roll is meant; but if we think 
of a leaf-book, straightway a difficulty arises. The evidence adduced 
to show that the idea of a roll written on both sides must be aban- 
doned, is thus found to point in the very opposite direction. 

But two further grounds for the codex are noted ; it is said to be 
émi tiv deftav. These words may at first sight suggest a leaf-book rather 
than aroll. Yet it must not be forgotten that presently the Lamb 
comes and takes the book é« rijs deftas, “ out of the right hand of Him 
that sat on the throne’ (5’). Indeed, when it is remembered that the 
BiBrXov is tightly closed, éxi ripv deftdv is hardly more suggestive of a 
codex than of a roll, unless a very small roll is thought of in con- 
trast with a large codex. If one were speaking, for example, of the 
Nabultis roll of the Samaritan Pentateuch, ézi rv defuav would be a 
perfectly natural expression. But that a large BiBAiov is here thought 
of, is evident from the number of seals used to secure it, and once 
the element of size is recognized, the superior appropriateness of éxi 
tHv degtav with a leaf-book vanishes away. 

It is further urged in favor of a leaf-book, that dvotéa: is used of leaf- 
books and not of rolls. The three verbs named by Nestle as proper 
expressions for opening a roll, however, never occur in the New Tes- 
tament, with the partial exception of dvarriccev. “This word appears 
in Luke 4”, — dvarrvgéas 75 BiBdiov, — according to Tischendorf (fol- 
lowing XD e¢ a/.) and the Textus Receptus. Westcott and Hort, 
however, read dyvoifas ro BiBAov, with the very strong support 
of ABL# 33 e¢a/. That a roll is meant in this passage is beyond 
question ; rolls are still used in synagogues in the East, and that a 
leaf-book of Isaiah should have been used in the synagogue at Naza- 
reth before A.D. 30 is not to be believed. The use of wrvgas of the 
folding up of the roll (Luke 4”) after reading, further confirms the 
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same position. Interestingly enough Nestle’s own text in this very 
passage (4) coincides with Hort’s, in reading avoigas rd BiBdLov' ; 
which is perhaps a sufficient answer to his present contention. 

“That it was not written on the outside,” continues Nestle, “is 
also shewn by the fact that it was sealed with seven seals, the purpose 
of which was to make the reading of the book impossible.” But the 
text says nothing about the “outside” of the roll; it speaks of 
the “ back side,” and a roil might have a hundred columns of writing 
on its back side (Juvenal’s “i ¢ergo,”” 1, 6), and yet when rolled up 
present an outside perfectly blank, if only the last few inches of its 
verso were left uninscribed. Even when six of its seals had been 
broken, the seventh would still secure the contents of a roll from 
inspection quite as well as those of a leaf-book. 

“This BiBAvov,” says Nestle in conclusion, “ is quite different from 
the BuBdrapidiov mentioned in chap. 10**.” If this means only that 
they are not identical, it may readily be accepted. But if Nestle 
means that BiBdAiov of 5) differs from PuBAapidioy 10** as a codex 
differs from a roll, the later passage may be examined a little more 
closely. The BiBrapidiov of 10*® and ™ is called a PuBrj%ov in 10°; 
and it is twice spoken of as qvewypévoy, “ opened,” 107°. The prin- 
cipal point previously urged against the roll-form of BuBAiov in 5 — 
the use of dvoiga of it—is thus seen to apply with equal force 
against the roll-form of BiBAapidiov in 107*™. But the latter is” 
nevertheless pretty certainly a roll; for the language of 10° unmis- 
takably reflects Ezekiel 3, where the Hebrew has m>07, a per- 
fectly unequivocal word for roll. Reference may also be made to 
Rev. 20”, BiBrjia Avo’xPyoav, a manifest reminiscence of Daniel 7”, 
where both LXX and Theodotion use the same verb : BiBrou jvew- 
x9noav. It will hardly be urged that BiBAos in the Greek versions 
of Daniel means “leaf-book,” because dvotga is used with it. “AAAo 
BiBrALov jvoixyOy in the same verse (Rev. 20'*) enforces the same 
conclusion. 

It thus appears that the points named by Nestle in support of his 
position fail to sustain it, indeed in some cases seem plainly to favor 
the very opposite. The roll is further favored by the Old Testa- 
ment passages which seem to be reflected in the words in question : 
Isa. 29", Binns “DDT; LXX, rod BiBriov rot éodpayropévov ; and 

1 The explanation of this doubtless is that Nestle took the point over, unveri- 


fied, from Zahn, whose argument he is reproducing seriatim ; for Zahn expressly 


appeals to Luke 4!", as an example of dvarriccey, evidently following Tischen- 
dorf. 














Ezek. 2° ®, Ts) DYE T3IND NT "BD ann wn" s"pETN > ; 
LXX, év airy (2.¢. tH xetpi) kepadrjts BuiBriov. Kai dveiAnoev adrnv évd- 
mriov €uovd, Kai év abry yeypappeva hv Ta €umpoober kai ra dricw. In look- 
ing at the matter a little more broadly, two questions not: specifically 
raised by Nestle seem pertinent. What, first, is the probability of the 
use of BiBdiov for a leaf-book in a Jewish-Christian work of the first 
century? Setting aside the etymological improbability as indecisive, 
there remain two elements in the question; first, what is the evi- 
dence for the parchment or papyrus leaf-book in the first century? 
and, second, supposing such book-forms to be familiar to the writer, 
what probability is there of his introducing them into this august 
scene, in place of the time-honored form dignified and even hallowed 
as for centuries past the sole vehicle of transmission of the Law and 
the Prophets? Egypt has yielded us no Ptolemaic leaf-books. Among 
codices of the Roman period the best known is perhaps the Oxyrhyn- 
chus Logia, the book-form of which its discoverers cite, among other 
considerations, as “ putting the first century out of the question and 
making the first half of the second unlikely.” (Sayings of Our Lord, 
p. 6.) This is the situation for papyrus leaf-books. Parchment leaf- 
books may have preceded them, but none can be produced, and the 
contemporary testimony for them in Greek literature is ambiguous and 
unconvincing. Unmistakable cases of BuBAcov in the sense of “ roll” 
can be cited from other parts of the New Testament (Luke 4”), and 
even from Revelation itself (10°, 20”) ; but no such evidence for the 
“eaf-book” meaning is to be found. 

But a second question presents itself. What, on Nestle’s interpre- 
tation, is the meaning of ériGev? How is a leaf-book “sealed on 
the back side with seven seals” to be understood? We may not 
render émo6ev “on the outside,” for Zahn has reminded us that 
écwSev and émoGey are not correlative terms, and thus closed that 
avenue of escape. If érucfev means “on the back side,” as we use 
the phrase, sealing a book so would not secure it from inspection. 
But is émoOev a natural expression for the edges of a book? and 
would not the sense suggested by Nestle for the passage have been 
much more happily set forth by the omission of émo@ev? What 
place can be found for dmo6ev on the codex theory of BiBrAtov? 
Concerning this very obvious difficulty with his view, Nestle gives us 
no hint.? 

If on the other hand, B:BrA%or is a roll, not a codex, the force of 


2 Zahn understands the side away from the beholder to be meant. 
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GmuGev is clear. The roll before the apocalyptist is a portentous 
thing ; terrific demonstrations attend the successive openings of its 
seven seals; and its own contents may naturally be expected to 
prove extraordinarily weighty and comprehensive. Anticipation is 
heightened by the fact that there is no blank space left in it; the 
whole, recto and verso, is crowded with meaning ; it is written within 
and on the back side. 
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The Reconstruction of Psalm viii. 


REV. HANS H. SPOER, PH.D. 


JERUSALEM, SYRIA. 
wrboed soan wim we Bs jm Ps. got, 


HEN we read Ps. 8 we cannot fail to notice the abruptness 
with which the poet passes from v.” to v.°. The writer 
addresses Yahweh in v.’ with words of unbounded admiration, prais- 
ing the marvellous manifestations of his glory in the heavens by day 
and by night! This admiration is expressed in general terms, and, 
therefore, we should naturally expect next a detailed elaboration of 
the thought in v.? as of the one in v.°. Instead of this the poem 
breaks off here, and we have in v.’ a reference to something entirely 
different. Verse‘ also stands isolated, having no connection of 
thought with either v.’, v.3, or vs. Verse‘ is not the natural 
sequence of v.”, but it is the summing up of something which has 
fallen out between vs.? and *. What then has become of the missing 
part? 

It is a long recognized fact that we have in Ps. 19 two independent 
fragments of two songs. In the first portion of Ps. 19 we have in 
vs.” the remnant of a poem which celebrates the glory of God in 
nature, while the second is written in honor of the Law. There is 
no connection whatsoever between vs.'” and vs.3, A marked 
contrast, moreover, is presented by the different meters in which the 
two portions of that psalm are written.” 

Just as Ps. 19 is composed of two fragmentary hymns, so we have 
in Ps. 8 a fragment of one, and I believe that we are to look for the 
remainder of this psalm in Ps. 197”. How the psalm ever came to 
be severed into these two pieces we can only conjecture, but such a 
tearing apart is not uncommon in Old Testament literature.* 

It appears to me that Ps. 19%” belonged originally after Ps. 8’. 
After the grand preamble in v.” of Ps. 8, the poet goes into detail 


1 Cf. critical notes to v.%. 2 Cf. ZA W. 1882, pp. 39 599. 
‘8 Cf. Ps. 1 and 2 of the M.T. with the LXX, also Ps. 9 and 10. See the 
writer’s “ Reconstruction and Interpretation of Ps, 18” in the 4/SZ., Jan. 1903. 
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and describes in glowing terms in what manner the different parts of 
the universe give expression to their adoration of the Deity, Ps. 19’. 
From the inanimate world the poet turns to the animate world, 
Ps. 8° 3, After a look of admiration toward the heavens, his mind, 
filled with the magnitude of God’s marvellous creations, thus taking 
into his soul a complete picture of God’s greatness as manifested in 
the astral world, the writer turns his inquiring gaze toward his fellow- 
beings, and finds also among them the same attitude toward the 
Deity, — even babes and sucklings join in the grand chorus of God’s 
praise. As in the first stanza (Ps. 8? + Ps. 19”) the sun, the mighti- 
est of the luminaries, is the representative of the heavens, proclaiming 
wherever he goes God’s glory ; so in the second stanza man (Ps. 8° 
+S) the representative of the animal world, proclaims by his mental 
superiority over the birds of the heavens, the beasts of the field, and 
the fish of the sea, the glory of the Creator, who alone is his peer. 
Thus man himself becomes a living praise of God’s greatness. The 
poem closes, as it began, with an ascription of praise to Yahweh 
v.” (Ps. 8). 

This psalm, according to the M.T., is of Davidic origin.* Cheyne * 
sees in the words “to still the enemy and the revengeful” (v.*) an 
allusion to that time when Israel had put forward some assertion of 
superiority over its neighbors which they resented as injurious to 
themselves. ‘This claim as put forward by Israel,” says Cheyne, 
“found its sharpest expression in the isolating policy of Ezra and 
Nehemiah.” Against this see v.* below. 

There are no externa! evidences which might help us to establish 
the date of this poem. Internal evidences, however, will help us at 
least to find a date prior to which the poem cannot have been 
written. The almost complete absence of Aramaisms is a rather 
noteworthy fact, yet the one Aramaism if] for the very common 
Hebrew word ‘3 is a strong argument against even an early date 
after the exile. The numerous allusions to Gen. 1, though the 
literary dependence is not very close, indicate that it was known to 
the poet in some form, cf. 19? S*}3"7 with Gen. 1°, Ps. 8° with 
Gen. 1%*, This leads me to assign this psalm (8? + 19°7 + 8*% %) 
to a period later than the composition of Gen. 1. Job 7” employs 
Ps. 8° with bitter irony in reference to the punitive visitation of 
Eloah. The psalm must therefore be older than that portion of the 
Book of Job. 


4 So Ew. Del. 5 Orig. of the Psalter, pp. 201 sgq. 
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The word FFs occurs besides here in Ps. 811 and 84. The 
Targum explains it as TO “NT Mp Sy, “upon the cither 
which was brought from Gath,” LXX, B, Sym., render it irép rév 
Anvav, = minan59, and so Vulg. pro lorcularibus = “at the wine- 
vats.” That vintage-songs were known in Israel is confirmed by 
such passages as Is. 16", Jer. 25, and especially Jud. 9”. Psalm 81 
was to be sung at the feast of booths which followed upon the 
vintage. Psalm 84 is a pilgrimage song, as is seen by its contents. 
These pilgrimages to the sanctuary were principally undertaken at 
the three great festivals. The last was the most important, and was 
often called simply IMM, Zech. 14°". It is to this feast in particular 
that the superscription of Ps. 8 refers; I therefore propose to read 
anan5y, “to be sung at the feast,” viz. the autumn festival, when the 
harvest had been gathered into the barns, and human hearts were 
ready to sing praises to the Giver of all material possessions. The 
rendering of the versions is easily explained by the fact that the 
vintage was one of the principal harvests, and was an occasion for 
great rejoicing. In Am. 8" their rendering is rather an interpreta- 
tion than an exact translation, though it may be due to an early 
scribal error in the Hebrew text. 


“Yahweh, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth! 
Thou showest thy majesty in the heavens by day and by night. 
The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the expanse declareth the work of his hands.” (Ps. 8? + 192.) 


These opening verses reveal at once what kind of a poem this 
psalm is. It is an antiphonal hymn. The priest chants the opening 
and closing verses while the congregation, or the chorus, sing the 
intervening ones. The priest, as the mediator between the Deity 
and the people, would naturally employ the covenant name Yahweh, 
while the people, speaking of his marvellous works, would very appro- 
priately call him El, the Mighty One. The fact that this psalm is 
antiphonal accounts also for the change of person. The priest 
addresses the Deity in the second person because he stands in a 
closer relation to the Deity than the ordinary people, while the latter, 
in the response, Ps. 19%”, glorifying Yahweh, speak of him in the 
third person. This change of person (of God) is not at all uncom- 
mon in the psalms, and: it is the characteristic by which we can 
recognize those that are antiphonal. An excellent illustration of this 
is furnished by Ps. 145 ; see below. 

I give here a list of psalms in which this change from the second 
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to the third person (of God), or vice versa, occurs. This change I 
explain according to the view expressed above. 


Ps, 37+ = 29 pers., 57 32 pers., &® =. 24 pers, 
yl pd «© W.ILIB 3d « 


9? gad «« 810 32 “ u qa « 
g'8 32 “ 15 2a “ lv 38 7 
9” sq. gd 
122 2a “ 4 3 “ 7 38 “ 
128 ga + 
165 gd “ 6-9 38 « =610-11 ga « 
2 313 38 “ 4-5 2a “ 6 33 “ 
2 51-7 2d « 810 32 “« dl qa « 


2512-15 38 “ 16-22 qa « 
271-60 32 “ 8666-12 od te 


281-4 2d « 5-8 32 “9 qd « 

sor 2a « on Ce oC 

5918 32 « (v.18 is perhaps not original; see v.11), 
1 iY ear 3% pers., 1282 24 pers, 

6014 38 “ 


6423 2d « = 8, 10eg. 32 “ 

682-7 3a s 68.108g. gd 6 12 38 pers. 
6819 2d «& Wag. 32 6 5. sq. gd 6 
692-80 gad « 31-37 34 “ 

104)-9 gad « 10-19 32 20-80 qa « 
10431-35 3a “ 


12 3} qa « 2 3 “ 8 ga « 
I 301-4 gqd« 58 38 “ 

14 5h2 gqa« 8 38 “ 47 2a 6 
14 58-9 32 “ Wl gd « 12 3a “ 


1452 24 “  (y,15, 2d pers.; verse is not genuine). 
14514 32 “ 15 8g. 2a pers., 17-21 38 pers. 


Five psalms, 20” 33” 62” 82° 106”, though, they refer to Yahweh 
in the third person throughout the psalm, address him in the last 
verse in the second person. The last verses were chanted by the 
priests. We must also bear in mind that this poem, Ps. 8 M.T. 
+ Ps. 19%’, is not intended to celebrate merely the national Deity of 
Israel, Yahweh, but rather the God of all mankind, though in the 
mind of the poet he may be identical with 71°, OX" whose 133 is 
manifested to all. Hence he says One (197) ; it is the Syn Ox 
known to all the world (Ps. 8°”) by his works (Ps. 197°) whom he 
celebrates, the God of the world, not the exclusive Israelitish Deity, 
Yahweh. 


Psalm 8” is more like a doxology; it returns again in v.™, and 
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forms a fitting frame to this beautiful picture of nature in its majestic 
silence eloquently praising its Maker. The hand of the poet strikes 
full chords, and the great anthem of adoring nature, interpreted by a 
soul in touch with what is best and purest, rises heavenward. 

The second half of v.” as it stands in the M.T. offers great difficulty. 
It has generally been thought to be hidden in the verb 7M. The 
line is obscure ; what the poet wanted to say is clear. His words are 
expressions of adoration of Yahweh’s majesty and glory as revealed 
in nature. I therefore propose to’ read BSY SWS TNT ARAN’ 
5°51, “thou showest thy majesty in the heavens by day and by 
night.” 

From this general conception the poet turns his attention to the 
several parts of the universe. In 8* he uses the general designations 
earth and heavens ; in the following verse (19*) D’SWM is used in a 
limited sense, as is seen by the reference to 3°)" which is included 
in 8’; cf. Gen. 1% The marvellous beauty which meets his gazing 
eyes from the heavens is the language in which the latter speaks to 
his inquiring soul. They and the mighty 3°)" which holds the vast 
heavenly sea, speak naturally of the one who created them. 

The praise of God which is uttered by the heavens is taken up by 
the personified day, v.° (Ps. 19°), “‘ Day unto day pours forth speech.” 
These words of adoration bubble forth like the limpid waters of a 
living spring. “And night unto night declares knowledge.” She 
does not interrupt this song of praise, but takes it up in her turn, and 

thus an uninterrupted anthem fills the universe with its sweet strains. 
D°3" is the speech of ecstasy. 

Psalm 19* offers a good many difficulties. It is translated in 
various ways : 

R.V. e¢ al.: 


“There is no speech nor language, 
Their voice cannot be heard.” 


This statement is in direct contradiction with what is said in vs.?, 
where the personified heavens, the day and the night sky, are repre- 
sented as speaking. Better is Baethgen’s rendering : 


® Ges. Zhes. considered it to be a Qa/ imperat. with cohort. ending; so 
Béttcher, II. 179, who adds that it has a permissive sense. Ew., § 87a, Anm., 
_considered it a 34 pers, sing. m. of 73M ‘extend,’ Hos. 8°. However, the text of 
Hos, 8° is corrupt. Kénig, Zekrged. I. 304, gives the word the Aramaic meaning, 
‘to relate repeatedly, praise.’ He also holds that the relative pronoun is correct, 
II. 195, Anum. 
TK with the accus. of the thing, Is. 30%, 
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“No message and no words 
Whose sound could not be heard.” 


























He regards the verse with Hitzig as a litotes, viz. “they proclaim 
aloud the honor of God in that their sound smites the ear of the 
spirit,” and takes v.” with the versions as a relative sentence. 
Though this rendering of v.* does not contradict v.°, it does, however, 
sever v.° from v.°, of which it is the immediate continuation. Besides, 
v.* has only three tone beats to the line, while all the other verses 
have four tone beats to the line, yet the metre is not quite consist- 
ently carried out throughout the poem. I delete v.* for these reasons, 
and also because it seems to be an explanatory gloss® by a scholar to 
prevent the ordinary reader from taking vs.’ as literal truths. 


“Their sound goes into the whole earth, 
And to the end of the world their words.” (Ps. 195.) 


lus, e¢ ad, pdp. The LXX’s rendering 6 p0dyyos airév and that of 
the Vulg. sonus eorum, though they are not the ordinary translations 
for Op, which are generally gwvy and vox respectively, do support the 
idea conveyed in the word op and not the meaning O73. The suf- 
fixes refer to the day and the night. The only limit to which the 
sound of the voices of the day and the night travel is the uttermost 
part of the world, z.c. their range is relatively limitless. 

Verse © introduces the sun as the representative of the heavens? 
The LXX begin v.‘ with v.”, which arrangement is preferable to that 
of the M.T.: 


“To the sun he has placed a tent in the sea, 
And he is like a bridegroom who goes out of his chamber. 
He rejoices like a hero to run his path.” 


The masoretic O:73, v.™, is generally referred to OYSWM (v.7), 
which, however, is a long distance off. In Jos. 1* 23* we have the 
following reference WOWiT NID owas O%7; this leads me to sub- 
stitute for the ill-placed O/73, ‘in them,’ O%3, ‘in the sea.’ The Medi- 
terranean, so far as the ancient Jew was concerned, was the western 
limit of the world. Into it he saw, night after night, the sun descend 
and disappear. What thought could be nearer than that he has his 
home there? The Assyrian ” addressed the rising sun, “O Shamash ! 


8 So Olsh., Bick., Wellh., Duhm. ® Baethgen, iz Joc. 
10 Jastrow, Assyr. und Babyl. Rel. p. 301. 





For O17), ‘ their measuring line,’ we must read with Rashi, Cappel- - 
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out of the horizon of heaven thou issuest forth.” Every evening 
the sun-god entered the domain of Ea. This Babylonian myth was 
not unknown to the writer of this psalm, who uses it in his own way. 
The home of Ea is naturally to be sought in the west. Thus the 
Hebrew pvet made out of Arabi Seat ON or simply °, ‘ the Medi- 
terranean,’ and this he made the dwelling-place of the sun for the — 
night. 


“From the end of the heavens is his going out, 
And his circuit unto their ends, 
And nothing is hidden from his heat.” (Ps. 197.) 


With v. compare v.”. The DYWM MXP is the eastern end of 
the heavens or eastern horizon, the &° of v.° is the western, for there 
the sun passes the night in the tent which the Deity has pitched for 
him. 

The poet pauses here for a moment reflectingly. What he has 
seen and heard in the natural world has impressed him deeply, 
especially the two great luminaries have stirred his soul mightily. 
Then he breaks out in the jubilant words : 


“ When I behold the sun, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars which thou hast made.” (Ps. 84.) 


These are words of grateful recognition that he, the poet, was 
permitted to see God’s glory revealed in his works, and to understand 
the anthems which the heavens sing uninterruptedly to the glory of 
their maker. 

As neither M"" nor &°3315 has a suffix, I omit this with the LXX 
in the first line. In connection with “moon” and “stars” one 
would rather expect WNW, the largest luminary, instead of J¥OW. 
The preceding verses in which WW is the representative of the 
heavens demand the reading of WW instead of D'%SW in this con- 
nection.” 

These grand manifestations of God’s glory cause the poet to turn 
his attention to man, who is frail and subject to all the vicissitudes 
of this life, — hunger, thirst, illness, death. This great contrast, 
which he cannot fail to notice between his own kind and the eternal 
heavens, the sun, moon, and stars, causes him to reflect. If God 
creates such marvellous things as the heavens, and the luminaries 
which adorn them, and which sing his praises without interruption, 


11 T have subsequently learned that Smend also reads WW instead of ‘HW in 
this verse. 
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and are apparently not subject to changes, why should God trouble 
himself about man who passes away like the grass of the field? To 
these thoughts the poet gives expression in Ps. 8°: 


* What is man, that thou art mindful of him, 
And the son of man that thou visitest him! ” 


True, as far as the external splendor is concerned, his cannot 
compare with the brilliancy of the heaven and its luminaries, hence 
the manner in which man praises his creator must differ from that 
of the inanimate world. His superiority over all the rest of the 
creation, and the superior grandeur of his praise, both of which he 
doubted for a moment, he finds now clearly established in man’s 
inmost nature, and jubilantly, almost defiantly, cries out : 


“But thou didst make him lack little of God, 
And with honor and glory thou didst crown him. 
Thou causest him to rule over the works of thy hands, 
Everything hast thou placed under his feet.” (Ps. 8&7.) 


Though man is but earth-born and does not live in the higher 
realms of the heavens, he is, nevertheless, the special object of God’s 
care, as he lacks but little which would make him O‘IO8." 

The poet is looking back upon Gen. 1,— man made in the image 
of God. In our passage the reference is not to the external appear- 
ance of man, as Duhm believes, for that is just what created the 
doubt in the poet’s mind, whether man could, so to speak, in any 
way compete with the praise of those grand manifestations of God’s 
power in the heavens; but it is man, the thinking and intelligent 
being, to whom the poet refers.% By virtue of his mental superiority 
he stands far above all else, nearest to the Deity, and exercises a rule 
over the whole animate world (vs.**), and thereby reflects, in a far 
higher sense, the glory of him in whose image he was created. 

The poet describes now in detail what he means by 65 in v!. 


“Sheep and cattle all of them; 
And also the beasts of the field; 
The birds of the heavens and the fish of the sea; 
What passes through the paths of the waters.” (Ps. 8&9.) 


12 LXX, Syr., Targ., are wrong in rendering pox with map dayyédous; 
Aq,, Sym., Theod., and Vulg. render it correctly rapa Oedv. 

18 The writer of Heb. 2&8, and Paul in 1 Cor. 152’, have also a mental and 
Spiritual affinity with the Deity in mind. 
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mx is used instead of JX, and “TW for the ordinary form my. 
The word "3¥ v.? must be taken in the neuter sense, and does not 
refer to the sailors, which reference would fit ill here. For O°%3° read 
O%9.* This reading is to be preferred on account of the B° in the 
first half of this verse. 

The poet, leaving almost finished his song to the glory of God, 
strikes once more the chords of his lyre. With a last mighty 
bubbling up of the deep emotions of his soul, he gives vent to 
his unbounded admiration for the marvellous works of his God by 
saying that even the little ones, the most helpless of all, in all their 
feebleness proclaim the glory of their Maker, and do it in such a 
convincing manner that no eye can be blind to it nor ear deaf to it. 
This is a worthy closing of this touchingly beautiful hymn, flowing 
from the very heart of a man who, to speak with Bryant, “in the 
love of nature holds communion with her visible forms,” and thus 
learns to interpret nature’s song. 

We have, then, a threefold hymn of praise addressed to the Deity, 
that of the heavens and their astral worlds, that of adult man, and 
last, though by no means least, the praise of those who have always 
been the type of innocence, hence most acceptable to the Deity. 

Verse* in the M.T. stands in no connection with what precedes or 
with what follows, but to declare it a gloss would be robbing this 
poem of one of its greatest charms. Verse ™, which is the introit, is 
entirely too short if we compare it with Ps. 8’; something has 
dropped out; but what was it? It must have been a statement 
which formed a climax to the preceding, and this I believe I have 
found in v.**. ‘As it stands in the M.T. v.’ is entirely inappropriate. 
“Out of the mouth of children and sucklings thou hast founded 
strength because of thy oppressors to still the enemy and the 
avenger.” Why this clamor of war? Who are the enemy and 
the avenger? Is Yahweh the oppressed? Scarcely would a man 
who concedes a moral and spiritual affinity between mankind and 
the Deity fall back into such a coarse anthropomorphism. Nor is 
the poet one who revels in descriptions of bloodshed and horror. 
There is not a single word in the poem which suggests anything but 
serene peace and a worshipful attitude. Why then this blast of the 
war trumpet? The writer of this poem “has list to nature’s teach- 
ing,” to the still small voice which comes from “ earth and her waters 

and the depths of air,” and that voice knew naught but to reveal the 


14 Vulg., Baethg. 
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glory of him who is the Maker of ail and who is the God of peace. 
I therefore believe that the accepted rendering of v.*, beginning with 
piv) to the end, is due to an erroneous rendering of the preceding 
portion of that verse. The word 1D, commonly rendered ‘strength,’ 
is also used in Ps. 29! 96’ 1 Chron. 16 (c. 371°) Ps. 59” (c. “") 
Ps. 68* (c. {I3) to denote ‘ praise.’ This meaning it has here, and 
so it is rendered by LXX, Pesh. The use of “0° in connection 
with 32 is not necessarily in favor of the interpretation ‘strength’ or 
‘bulwark,’ as Baethgen assumes, for "I" has the general meaning ‘ to 
establish.’ It is used of Yahweh’s commandments Ps. 1109!”, and 
of the founding of a tower or temple, in the Qa/ Ezr. 3”, in Piel 
1 Ki. 5** Zech. 4°. In the sense used in this psalm we find it in 
1 Chron. 9” Esth. 1°, both late passages. A reader who understood 
WD in the sense of ‘strength’ felt obliged to give the reason why 
Yahweh founded strength out of the mouth of these weakest of the 
weak, and thus a thought foreign to the spirit of this hymn was 
introduced. It seems to me that perhaps a ©) has fallen out before 
“B'S. The emphasis lies upon the word “ even,” as in Ex. 4° Num. 22%, 
Then the last verse of the poem reads : 


“ Even out of the mouth of children and sucklings hast thou founded praise; 
Yahweh, our Lord, how glorious is thy name in all the earth! ” 


Thus closes one of the few psalms which are free from impreca- 
tions, or, at least, a tinge of bitterness against those who dare think 
differently from the poet, and who do not share his often overbearing 
and repulsive national pride and religious prejudices. Throughout 
this poem peace breathes that knows no petty differences, or even 
great ones, which so often unduly disturb the minds of the Hebrew 
poets. Its sole theme is God’s greatness as manifested by his works, 
beside which all else for a truly pious soul, such as our poet, sinks 
into insignificance. Who the poet was will always remain a secret, 
but as to his true character we can no longer be in doubt.” 


15 Cf, Brown, Driver and Briggs, Hebrew Lex. 
16 | wish to acknowledge my indebtedness for valuable suggestions in connection 
with this paper to my esteemed former teacher, Professor Francis Brown, D.D. 
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TWENTY-SECOND YEAR—1903—PART II. 





The Wall of Jerusalem according to the 
Book of Nehemiah. 


PROF. HINCKLEY G. MITCHELL, D.D. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Director of the American School in Palestine, 1901-1902. 


1. THE TEXT OF THE BOOK.! 


NE of the first questions to force itself upon the student of 
sacred history and topography on his arrival in Jerusalem is 

that concerning the limits of the ancient city and the identification 
of the gates and towers in its walls. The question has been discussed, 
with more or less insight and profit, incidentally by the commen- 
tators? and more independently by various travellers and explorers.® 
Unfortunately the commentators have too often lacked the light they 
might have gotten from topographical researches, while the explorers, 
being unskilled in exegesis, have as often missed the meaning of 
their own discoveries. ‘The result is a variety of irreconcilable opin- 
ions by which the unlearned are confused rather than instructed. 
The proper method is clearly one that combines a thorough study of 
the biblical source or sources of information with an impartial exami- 
nation of the ground under the guidance of the best archzological 
authorities ; and this is the method by which it is proposed to deter- 


1 Works cited in the following pages are designated by initials. For the full 
titles see the bibliography at the end of the article. 
2The most thorough modern discussion of the subject from the exegetical ‘ 
standpoint is found in Ryssel’s edition of Bertheau’s commentary on Nehemiah. 
See also Siegfried in the Handkommentar, Bertholet in the Kurzer Hand-Com- 
mentar, and Ryle in the Cambridge Bible. 
8 The most valuable sources of information with reference to the remains of the 
early defences of Jerusalem are the publications of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
and the Zeitschrift des deutschen Palaestina-Vereins. See also the articles on Jeru- 
salem in the Bible dictionaries. 
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mine, if possible, the course of the wall built by Nehemiah and the 
location of the gates, towers, and other landmarks mentioned in the 
account of its construction. 

This account is contained in the Book of Nehemiah, a book which, 
as is universally conceded, like that of Ezra, originally formed a part 
of the same work with the Books of Chronicles. If, however, it is 
really thus related, there is reason for suspecting in advance of an 
examination that it, like the Books of Chronicles, is a composite 
production. This suspicion is confirmed by such an examination. 
It is easy to distinguish at least two sources, one supposedly Nehe- 
miah himself, and the other the editor or editors by whom his story 
was incorporated into the great whole of which it was intended to 
form a part. This being the case, the first thing to do is to separate, 
if possible, the governor’s account from the additions it may have re- 
ceived, and make it the starting-point of the proposed investigation. 

The analysis of the book seems, at first sight, a simple matter, 272. 
a separation of the passages in which the first person is used from 
those in which the writer does not betray his relation to the events 
described. This, however, is not a reliable process, since, as can 
easily be seen, a writer, in describing events in which he participated, 
may sometimes keep himself in the background, while one who is 
enlarging upon the work of another may sometimes imitate the style 
of the original. Both of these possibilities must be kept in mind as 
the analysis proceeds. 

The book begins with an extract from Nehemiah’s memoirs, the 
extent of which must be determined. The first chapter relates how 
Nehemiah, who was cup-bearer to the king of Persia, became 
acquainted with the condition of Judah and its remaining inhabit- 
ants, and what was the effect of the report on the subject brought 
him by his brother. In 1’ the date —“in the twentieth year” — 
was probably originally followed by the words of Artaxerxes the king, 
meaning Artaxerxes Longimanus (465-425 B.c.), as in 2’. The 


* This is the opinion of the great majority of the authorities on the history of 
the Hebrews. See, among the later, Stade (GVA ii. 162 sgg.), Renan (PZ. iv. 
63 sgq.), Hunter (AZ. i. 291 sgg.), Meyer (£/. 89 sqg.), Kosters (WJ. 118 s9.), 
Wellhausen (//G. 126 sqg.), Cornill (HPI. 155 sgg.), Guthe (GVI. 253 sq9.), 
Piepenbring (//P/. 546 sgg.), van Hoonacker (R/. 151 sg.), and Nikel (W/G. 
186 sgq.). Marquart, on the other hand, holds that the king here meant is Arta- 
xerxes II., and cites 137 in support of his contention. This passage, however, 
can be rendered “ Joiada, son of Eliashib the high priest,” as well as “ Joiada son 
of Eliashib, the high priest.” See 2 Chr. 22! 3232. The Chronicler, to judge 
from Neh. 3}, took it in the former sense. 
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next two verses contain nothing inconsistent with the supposition that 
they were written by Nehemiah. Nor is there anything in the first 
half of v.* to arouse suspicion. The latter part, however, introduces 
a discrepancy ; for, while the grief of the writer is described as last- 
ing for “ days,” the prayer that follows is a supplication for the day 
on which he expected to approach his master with his request for a 
leave of absence. See v.". Moreover, this prayer, which is clearly 
a literary production, though largely composed of Deuteronomic frag- 
ments, contains some expressions that sound more like the Chronicler 
than Nehemiah. See the word rendered “ trespass” (v.*), a favorite 
with this author,’ and the one translated “confess” (v.*),° which 
occurs twice (vs.?*") in the prayer of the ninth chapter. Compare 
also the divine titles “ Yahweh” (v.°), “ Lord” (v."), and “ the God 
of heaven” (vs.**), with the “ my God ” and “our God” of the un- 
doubted passages. Finally, notice the expression “this man,” which 
the favorite of the Persian king would hardly have employed, even in 
his private devotions, of so indulgent a master as Artaxerxes. The 
last clause of v." may be retained, but it should be attached to the 
following chapter. 

The next section describes Nehemiah’s interview with the king 
and the success of his application for permission to visit Judea and 
rebuild the city of his fathers. A few points deserve attention. It 
appears from 2! that the interview described occurred in Nisan, #.¢. 
about four months after the return of Hanani. This is in harmony with 
1*; also with what one would expect, since this is the season when 
the new governor would naturally start for Palestine for the purpose 
which he had in mind. Inv.‘ the king asks a question. The state- 
ment, “ Then I supplicated the God of heaven,” which now separates 
this question from the answer to it, is certainly not in Nehemiah’s 
simple and direct manner. In v.® for “the gates of the castle belong- 
ing to the house, and for the wall of the city,” the Greek Version 
has only “the gates and for the wall of the city,” and it is possible 
that the original reading was “ the gates of the wall of the city.” In 
v.’ the order of the sentences seems to have been reversed. If the 
original arrangement be restored and the (now) second half correctly 
rendered “ The king also sent,” etc., the connection will be improved 
in both directions.’ 


5 ma'‘al, 1 Chr. 27 5% et passim. 6 hitwaddah. 

7 Torrey (ZX. 36) refers vs.’-® to the Chronicler, citing in support of his opin- 
ion diradh, ékarot, and the apparent connection between vs. and ®, The first 
of the words cited, however, if it be retained, should not be taken in the sense 
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Nehemiah next (2"-”) notices his arrival in Jerusalem, and de- 
scribes a secret examination of the walls which he made before call- 
ing the leaders of the Jews together and invoking their assistance in 
putting the city into a state of defence. This is one of the most 
important passages in the book. The topographical questions which 
it raises, however, will be discussed in another connection. For the 
present the object is to determine whether, as it now reads, it can 
have come from the hand of Nehemiah. There certainly is some- 
thing wrong with v.% In the first place it repeats itself as well as 
v.2, The appearance of the priests in this connection, too, is suspi- 
cious. Finally the introduction of workers before the work has been 
begun suggests corruption in the text. Perhaps the original reading 
was, not “the rest that did the work,” but, as in 4° and %®, 
“the rest of the people.” This would be an improvement, but the 
verse needs more thorough emendation. The genuineness of v.” is 
even less defensible. In v.” Sanballat and others are represented as 
mocking the Jews and accusing them of planning a revolt against the 
great king. There is here, however, no hint of a desire on the part 
of the former to make common cause with the latter. But the an- 
swer returned by Nehemiah is, in effect, a rejection of such a pro- 
posal. See also the expressions, “ the God of Heaven,” and “ his 
servants,” and, on the latter, 1*" and 9”. It seems best, therefore, 
to regard this verse as an interpolation suggested by Ezr. 4°. Per- 
haps, since v.™ anticipates 6°, where the charge here made is per- 
fectly in place, this whole verse should go with v.”. The case against 
both of them will become still stronger, if it can be shown that 
vs.-® of the next chapter® are not from the hand of Nehemiah. 

The whole section 3’ is usually referred to the same source as 
the first two chapters, but there are several reasons for believing that 
it did not form a part of Nehemiah’s story. First, elsewhere Nehe- 
miah represents himself as directly superintending the work on the 
wall, and his servants as actively employed in its reconstruction. 
See 47a, 1809) 49. 1.3 41, also 409-172), Here the governor is 


(temple) in which it is employed by the Chronicler 1 Chr. 29!-19, and the second, 
being used but once in the Books of Chronicles, can hardly be considered a favor- 
ite with their author. If 3d/2h in v.5 is rendered “ grant leave ” and the two clauses 
of v.® are transposed, there will be no need of supposing the Chronicler to have 
had a hand in the passage. He may, however, have added v.!, See vs,19 ¢9- 

8 The omission of the latter half of the verse may be the solution of the diffi- 
culty. 

® In the English Version they constitute the whole chapter. 
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entirely ignored, the credit for the work being given to persons 
named, who appear to have undertaken on their own account to 
rebuild certain sections of the fortifications. Second, in 6'— see 
also 7'— it is distinctly stated that the gates were not put into place 
until after the entire wall had been completed ; but from the passage 
now under consideration one would get the impression that work on 
both began and ended at the same time. See vs2*%", Third, 
in the parts of the book that may most confidently be referred to 
Nehemiah the priests and the Levites play a modest, sometimes 
unworthy role ; in this connection they enjoy a most flattering promi- 
nence. Thus, Eliashib, the hizh priest, who in 13‘ and ® is represented 
as intimately allied with the enemies of Nehemiah, here heads the 
list of builders. The priests are introduced as a class in vs." * %, | 
Of the other individuals mentioned as leaders Meremoth (v.*) was 
certainly a priest, and Binnui (vs.*™) a Levite; and probably 
Sadok (v.*), Hashabiah (v.”), Ezer (v.”), Azariah (v.%), Sadok (v.”), 
and Shemaiah (v.”) belonged to one or the other of these orders, 
Fourth, in 6 Nehemiah says that Meshullam ben Berekiah was a 
confederate of Tobiah, to whose son he had given his daughter in 
marriage ; here (3* ®) he is credited with being one of the governor's 
most zealous and active assistants. Fifth, the subject did not permit 
a great variety of peculiar expressions, yet, in reading the passage, 
especially in the original, one becomes aware of certain differences 
between its style and that of the preceding and following context. 
In the first place, the structure of the sentences is noticeably dis- 
jointed. See the omission of the proper particles in vs." " * "- ; and 
of the verbs in v.”. This is like the Chronicler; and so is the use 
of “at the hand of” in the sense of “next to,” to which — and 
the same is true of the preposition “ after’ in the same sense — 
the.writer attaches singular suffixes, when the antecedent is plural, 
and vice versa. See vs.) bis, 4 bis, 5. 8 bis, 9. 10. 12. 17. 19. 23 bis, 9. x. Finally, 
if this whole passage, and the last two verses of the preceding 
chapter be omitted, the following verses, 3°* (4'*), furnish the 
logical and natural continuation of the thought of the preceding con- 
text. These considerations seem sufficient to warrant the opinion 
that this detailed account of the way in which the wall was rebuilt is 
not from the pen of Nehemiah, but is an attempt of the Chronicler 


10 It is taken for granted that the same person is meant in both passages; but 
the argument would not be invalidated by the admission that there were two 
priests of this name. 


1 ‘@) yad: 2 Chr, 17%. 16.18 3416, 12 "ghare. 
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to improve on the governor’s simple and trustworthy narrative.* The 
effect of this conclusion on the value of the passage in question will 
appear at a later stage of the discussion. 

The first stage in the accomplishment of Nehemiah’s undertaking 
was reached when he had succeeded in moving his countrymen to 
resolve to rebuild the wall, and had actually begun operations, as 
related in 2”. The next was marked by the completion of the wall 
to one-half the required height, as described in 3* (4°), in spite of 
the jibes of his enemies.“ These jibes, be it observed, were uttered 
at Samaria, although, of course, they were promptly repeated at 
Jerusalem ; cf. 2”. 

When the scoffers found that the wall was well under way, they 
undertook by force to prevent the completion of it. Chapter 4 
(EV. 4'*") describes the difficulties under which Nehemiah labored 
owing to the combined hostility of his neighbors and the timidity or 
disloyalty of some of his own countrymen.” While the danger was 
greatest his whole force was under arms. Afterward half of his men 
stood guard while the rest of them worked. Finally, however, by un- 
remitting toil and vigilance he accomplished his purpose so far as 
the wall was concerned. 

At first sight it looks as if chapter 5 had been misplaced, since it 


18 So Torrey. Guthe (SBO7.), on the other hand, attributes the whole chap- 
ter to Nehemiah, and none of the authorities heretofore cited seems to have 
questioned its genuineness. 

14 The text of v.* is undoubtedly corrupt. Various emendations have been 
suggested. See Guthe, SBO7. in loco ; Stade, GVZ. ii. 168 ; van Hoonacker, R/. 

. 175. The construction with /ékem seems to indicate that the preceding verb 
should be read yé‘d2ébi, and the whole rendered, “ If they be left to themselves.” 
The second verb, also, is unintelligible in the connection. Perhaps, instead of 
ims? “will they sacrifice,” the original had 732! “will they build high.” See 
2 Chr, 3314. : 

15 The object generally supplied after the verb “ provoke” in v.37 (EV. 45) is 
“thee,” referring to the Deity. Since, however, Sanballat is represented as 
addressing his friends and neighbors, it is reasonable to suppose that it was they, 
and not God, whom he intended to incite against the Jewish builders. On the 
verb see Ezek. 32°, and on /énéged, Jos. 5}, 

16 In v. 1) the words “ and the Arabians — Ashdodites” are an evident inter- 
polation. See Guthe, SBO7. The latter half of v.° (2) has given the exegetes 
trouble. See the commentaries. It can be brought into harmony with the con- 
text by simply changing 138M to 15°UM. The clause will then read, “they 
said, Ten times more than all the places ye repeople are against us” —a very 
natural report to be brought to the governor by the Jews living outside the city. 

On the meaning of the verb, see Ezek. 36, 
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interrupts the story of the restoration of the wall, which is finished 
in chapter 6. Moreover, v.* might be interpreted as implying that 
a considerable time had elapsed since Nehemiah came to Jerusalem. 
On the other hand, however, v.”, in which he tells about lending to 
his brethren, certainly refers to a practice then followed, and in v."* 
the expression “ this wall’ indicates that, although the chapter was 
written after its author ceased to be governor, when written it was 
intended for its present setting.” 

Sanballat and his confederates, having failed to surprise Nehemiah, 
next undertook to frighten him by misrepresenting his motives. In 
this attempt they were aided by Shemaiah and others, who pretended 
to be anxious for the governor’s safety. He refused to be disturbed 
in his great work, but, at the risk of being accused of disloyalty to 
the king, redoubled his efforts and, finally, at the end of only fifty-two 
days, had the satisfaction of seeing the gates hung and the defences 
of the city completed. 

In the first verses of chapter 7 the use of the first person is con- 
tinued. This would indicate that the writer is still Nehemiah. The 
general content, too, harmonizes with such an opinion ; for nothing 
could be more natural than that, after finishing the wall, the governor 
should man his defences and proceed to provide for the future secu- 
rity of the city. The passage has, however, been freely interpolated. 
In the first place “the singers and the Levites” of v.’ are clearly 
superfluous ; indeed, the last half of the verse might be omitted with- 
out injury to the connection. In v.? there can originally have been 
but one name. Omit “and Hananiah the captain of the castle,” 
and the descriptive clause that follows becomes intelligible.“ At the 
same time it becomes clear why the verb rendered “ appoint” in the 
next verse is singular. Here, as frequently, the compiler has made 
an addition without carefully revising the context. 

The structure of v.* permits, if it does not require, one to connect 
it with what follows; cf. RV. (Amer.). Hence, when, in v.’, Nehe- 
miah tells about being moved to call a popular meeting, one 
expects him to add that the object of the meeting was to devise a 
plan for increasing the population of the city. The text says that it 


17 In v.18 the words “ And all the congregation said, Amen, and praised Yah- 
weh” are without doubt an interpolation. Nehemiah does not use the word ren- 
dered “congregation.” See 15, 

18 Wellhausen, also (Z/G. 131), suspects the genuineness of these words on 
account of the likeness of the name Hananiah to that of Nehemiah’s brother, as 
well as the mention of the dirdh. 
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was to make a genealogical enrolment. As a matter of fact, he 
reports the discovery of a list previously made and, in reproducing 
it, entirely forgets the waiting assembly. 

The connection at this point is evidently defective, but it is diffi- 
cult to discover who is responsible for the discrepancies. Torrey 
(ZX. 38 sgqg.) pronounces the list and, in fact, the whole chapter, the 
work of the Chronicler, one of the characteristics of whose style is 
precisely such disjointedness. This view, however, has serious diffi- 
culties. The list occurs also in Ezr. 2. Now, while it is easy to 
understand why the Chronicler, if he found it in Neh. 7, should 
wish to introduce it in the other connection, there seems to be 
no reason why, if he himself was the author of it, he should repeat 
it. Moreover, if he had composed it, he would hardly have given 
the laity the prominence they here enjoy. Cf. Ezr. 8 and 10 and 
Neh. 10. 

On the other hand, there is ground for doubting whether this list 
is really, as represented, a record of the number and lineage of a 
multitude who returned from captivity soon after the overthrow of 
the Babylonian empire by Cyrus. In v.* the words “ those that came 
up at the first,” which cannot, as the English version would lead one 
to suppose, be construed with the preceding phrase, are evidently an 
interpolation. If, however, the text of this verse was changed to sug- 
gest an earlier date for the document discovered, it seems more than 
probable that the more explicit statement in v.’, if not v.°, was inserted 
into the document by the same hand and for the same purpose. 
Perhaps, as Marquart (///G. 35 sg.) suggests, the title originally con- 
tained only the words, “ These are the sons of the province.” See 
11°, In any case, the document in its original form seems to have 
been a census of the Jewish community — whether before or after 
the time of Nehemiah does not appear—which was first inserted 
into the memoirs, and finally, with parts of these memoirs, incorpo- 
rated into the larger work of the Chronicler. 

It has suffered more or less in these processes. Some of the items 
have been lost or some of the numbers changed, as is evident from 
the fact that the total given in v.* does not agree with the sum of the 
figures representing the families, or other associations, previously men- 
tioned. It has also, apparently, received additions. One of these is 
v.*, and another, according to Guthe (SBOT.), vs.** ; but the most 
important is vs.”~?, which may be explained as an adaptation by the 
editor, who transferred chapters 8-10 to their present position, of 
Ezr. 28 to the date of Nehemiah. The Chronicler, if it was he 
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who revised the title, would naturally have simply repeated this 
passage.” 

Chapter 8 describes a great gathering at Jerusalem. It is not, 
however, the one called by the governor, but a purely religious 
convocation, with Ezra the scribe for its moving spirit. There is; 
therefore, as little reason for considering this chapter the proper con- 
tinuation of Nehemiah’s memoirs as for supposing it to have been 
written by the author of the list that now precedes it. The fact that 
here Ezra, and not Nehemiah,” is the principal figure, suggests the 
query whether the passage does not belong to the book that bears 
the former’s name. There are other reasons jor this view. The 
language here used also reminds one of Ezr. 7-10. See especially 
the terms “assembly ” (8? ”) for the Jews and “ heads of the fathers ’’ 
(v.°) for their leaders ; also the number instead of the name (7 8?) 
to designate the month.” Finally in 1 Esdras (9”"*) Neh. 7” and 
the first twelve verses of chapter 8 immediately follow the account 
of the dissolution of the mixed marriages found in the last (tenth) 
chapter of the canonical Ezra.” 

Torrey, also, refers this chapter to the same author as Ezr. 7-10. 
He, however, inserts it with 7”-", between chapters 8 and 9 of that 
book (ZW. 29 sgq.). Now, it is true that, if 7" immediately fol- 
lowed Ezr. 8%, the connection would not seem unnatural; but this 
fact is more than counterbalanced by other considerations. In the 
first place, the relation between vs.“ and Ezr. 2®** shows that 
the former passage, like the latter, was written for the list that pre- 
cedes it. Secondly, the impression one gets from the first verses of 
Ezr. 9, is that the statement with reference to the mixed marriages 
was not in the nature of a confession produced by the reading of the 
law, but of a report on existing conditions soon after the arrival of 
Ezra, and that, therefore, this chapter should immediately follow the 
eighth, as in the present arrangement. Thirdly, the fact that the 
reading of the law was suggested, not by the scribe, as if he had no 


19 The fact that, as will presently be shown, chapters 8-10 were written by the 
Chronicler for another connection is in itself proof that the passage in question 
is from a different author. 

20 In fact, Nehemiah appears but once (v.®) in the chapter, and there, as 
appears from 1 Esd. g*, the name is an interpolation. See Meyer, Z/. 200; 
cf. Nikel, W/G. 200. 

21 See Ezr. 78-9 10% 16.17; cf. Neh. 11 2! 616, 

22 In the received text the account seems incomplete; but the substitution for 
the latter half of v.“4 of the reading of 1 Esd. 9*, “and they put them away with 
their children,” remedies the difficulty. 
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other mission than to secure recognition for it as soon as possible, 
but by the people in a gathering summoned for another purpose, 
furnishes a reason for assigning Neh. 8 to a later place in the narra- 
tive. Finally, if, as can be shown, Neh. 9 sg., which Torrey himself 
places at the end of the Book of Ezra, are the sequel to 8, this con- 
stitutes an additional reason for concluding that all three chapters 
belong there. On the last point the following indications seem con- 
clusive. In the first place, the date at the beginning of 9 connects 
it with the preceding chapter. The feast of tabernacles began on 
the fifteenth of the month and lasted eight days (Lev. 23%). If, 
therefore, as Nowack (HA. 2"*) concludes, the days were reckoned 
from morning to morning, the last would end on the morning of the 
twenty-third. In any case, when in 9! the author says that the people 
assembled on the twenty-fourth, he evidently means that there was 
only the necessary interval of a day between the sabbath with which 
the feast closed and the gathering next to be described. Secondly, 
the fact that the people came to this meeting in mourning, so far 
from militating against the view here maintained, supports it. The 
proper expression of the penitence produced by the law had been 
interrupted by the reminder that the feast of tabernacles was a season 
of rejoicing (8°). It was, therefore, perfectly natural that, when 
the feast was past and there was time for serious thought, a renewed 
sense of unworthiness should take possession of the community, and 
the people should appear “in sackcloth and with earth on them.” 
The resumption of the reading of the law points in the same direc- 
tion. Thirdly, the statement in 9? with reference to separation from 
foreigners, too, which Torrey quotes as decisively favorable to his 
position, really has the contrary significance. The author is not here 


28 It is taken for granted that the feast was celebrated at the time prescribed 
by the law. This being the case, the people would seem to have assembled on 
the first of the month and, after observing the feast of trumpets, spent the inter- 
val between the second and the fifteenth in building their booths and making 
other preparations for the feast of tabernacles. It is possible, however, that the 
text should be emended. In 773, as in Ezr. 3!, the month is given, but not the 
day of the month. The exact date must in each case be learned irom a later 
statement (Ezr. 3°, Neh. 8?) which looks like an afterthought. Perhaps, there- 
fore, the phrase “the seventh month” should be changed to “the feast of the 
seventh month,” or interpreted in this sense. This would harmonize with v.!8; 
also with Deut. 311997, according to which the feast of tabernacles was the 
proper time for publicly reading the law. The “second day” of v.!* would thus 
be the second, not of the month, but of the feast ; so that the booths must have 
been built after the feast began. 
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thinking especially of the mixed marriages, but of the intermixture 
of persons, male as well as female, of alien origin in the community 
as hitherto constituted. His idea, more fully expressed in 13!" is 
that at this time “the seed of Israel,” i.e. the genuine Jews, entered 
into a new organization from which they excluded “ the mixed multi- 
tude.” ** This complete separation, being made in obedience to the 
requirements of the law, is described in 10” as a separation “ unto 
the law of God.” The last passage, and not 9’, is the key to the 
problem, and it directly connects 10 with both of the preceding 
chapters.” 

Thus far there has been no indication that the promise of 7‘ was 
to be fulfilled, but at the beginning of chapter 11 we suddenly come 
upon a brief passage (vs.'**) which, at first sight, seems to give the 
desired information concerning the outcome of Nehemiah’s evident 
‘purpose to increase the population of his capital. It may correctly 
describe the means he employed and the result attained, but it can 
hardly be his account of the matter. Perhaps, as has been suggested 
(Ryle), it is an abstract of the original from the hand of the author 
who inserted into the memoirs not only the list in chapter 7, but 
vs. of this chapter. 

Among the reasons for disposing of vs.** as just suggested are 
the following: /irs¢, the order in which the various classes of the 
population are mentioned is the same here as in the list of chapter 
7; and, second, an account of the distribution of the inhabitants in 
the province is a natural sequel to the census previously given. This 
does not mean that the compiler was the author of these verses, or 
that they were originally written by any one else for the connection 
in which the Chronicler found them. Both of these alternatives 


% According to Kosters (WJ. 93 sg.), 13'* belongs near the beginning of 
chapter 9. 

% It will doubtless be objected to the above conclusion, by those who refuse, 
as most do, to follow Kosters in placing Nehemiah before Ezra, that it is forbid- 
den by the fact that the governor heads the list of those who signed the covenant. 
See 10%, This, however, is not a serious obstacle. In the first place, the fact 
that in 8%, as has been shown, his name is an accretion, casts suspicion upon its 
genuineness in this passage. Secondly, the structure of the verse betrays the 
hand of a reviser. Thirdly, if Nehemiah be omitted, the first list (vs.?*) will 
consist, as it should, entirely of priests, and the same number of them (twenty- 
two) as that in 12!-7, See Marquart, F//G. 34; cf. Meyer, Z/. 200. For 
a statement and discussion of the various views according to which Ezra and 
his company reached Jerusalem after Nehemiah’s arrival, see Nikel, W/G. 
146 sqq. 
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must be rejected. If the same person had written both passages 
he would doubtless have used the same terms throughout to desig- 
nate the families mentioned. The second passage has a parallel, 
but not a very close one, in 1 Chr. 9'. The list therein contained, 
however, although it purports to give the first inhabitants (v.”) of 
Jerusalem, is probably later than the one here preserved, which 
seems to be pre-exilic. See 1 Chr. 9, Neh. 117. In v.” of this 
chapter one reads that “the rest of Israel, the priests, and the 
Levites, were in all the cities of Judah, every one in his inheritance.” 
This statement disposes of the inhabitants of the province who did 
not live at Jerusalem. It is, therefore, probable that vs.**, where 
the distribution of the rural population between Beersheba and 
Bethel is described, was added to the original list by the Chroni- 
cler. The significance of the fact that most of the names of the 
places occupied by Benjamin are found in 7”~ it is not necessary 
to discuss in this connection. 

In chapter 12 the first twenty-six verses are devoted to a genealogy 
of the priests and the Levites. It begins with a list, entirely different 
from that of 7” *%*, of the priests “ that went up with Zerubabel,” the 
names, except the last six, being those of 107“). Then follow 
(v.8*) the names of eight Levites, four of whom signed the cove- 
nant (101° ##-), two others being mentioned in 11”. In vs,!?* is 
next given a list of the representatives of the priestly classes, except 
Hattush, in the second generation, and in vs.”* a corresponding, but 
more general, statement with reference to the Levites of “the days 
of Joiakim” and “the days of Nehemiah.” See v.*. If these were 
the only chronological indications, the entire section might be re- 
ferred to the time of Nehemiah. This, however, is not the case. 
In vs."'*"4 the line of high priests is brought down to Jaddua, who, 
according to Josephus (An/¢. xi. 8, 4), was a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great. Hence, it is necessary to conclude that this 
part of the chapter, if not entirely the work of the Chronicler, in 
its present form is as late as the date at which he is supposed to 
have written. 

Next comes the account of the dedication of the wall (vs.”*). 
It begins with a description of the preparations made among the 
priests and the Levites, which is so clearly after the manner of 
the Chronicler that there is no need of analyzing it. Then (v.™) 
the style and content suddenly change. The first person reappears 
and — what is more significant — Nehemiah resumes the place that 
he occupies in the first chapters (except 3) of the book. See also 
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“the rulers,” * v.”. The rest of the story, however, is not all by the 
governor. To get an idea of the ceremony as he described it one 
must begin with v.*, omit vs.**, and stop with v.”, making certain 
corrections in the remainder of the text.” The original account, so 
far as it has been preserved, ends with the last mentioned verse, the 
next three being an addition by the same hand as those already 
omitted. 

The last four verses of the chapter, also, are from the Chronicler, 
but they do not belong in their present connection. The most suit- 
able place for them is at the end of the tenth chapter, since one 
would expect the appointment of the officials here mentioned to 
follow the adoption of the regulations which these officials were to 
execute. 

The first three verses of chapter 13 are another fragment from the 
pen of the Chronicler. A favorite opinion is that they probably 
belong between Ezr. 10° and ™ See W. R. Smith, OZ7/C? 427. 
This suggestion, however, ignores the fact, already noted, that while 
Ezr. 10 has to do with the subject of the mixed marriages, this 
passage refers to the complete purgation of the Jewish community of 
all alien elements. It should doubtless come later, perhaps between 
vs.’ and ? of Neh. g, in the story of the Restoration. Cf. Torrey, 
EN. 44 599. 

The reappearance of the first person in v.° points to Nehemiah as 
the author of the rest of the chapter, and this indication is generally 
accepted as trustworthy. See Siegfried, Bertholet,a/. Torrey, how- 
ever, attributes the whole to the Chronicler, basing his contention 
largely on its vocabulary, and citing an array of expressions which, 
at first sight, seems invincible. Still there is something to be said for 
the contrary opinion. 

In the first place there is room for doubt whether in all cases the 
words and phrases cited may properly be counted in favor of the 
view based on them. The following are some of the points on which 
Torrey’s conclusion seems open to objection : 

Chapter 13‘: There is a great difference between the mention of a 
priest who had offended against order and discipline and the intro- 
duction of she priests as functionaries on all public occasions. It is 
the latter for which the Chronicler is noted. For other individuals 


% Ségdnim, also 216 48 (14) 57-17 75, 

27 Tn v.31, for nobdam, rendered “and went in procession,” read nsdn ARK, 
and the one went, and in v.38 for Sia, rendered “to meet them,” Siena, 
to the left. 
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mentioned by Nehemiah just as he here mentions Eliashib,” see 
6'- 18 29 

Verse*>: Here, indeed, the Levites owe their appearance in the 
narrative to the Chronicler, but this admission does not require us 
to attribute vs.*® entire to him, since it is pretty clear from v2 
that the features of this verse which recall the Chronicler are an 
accretion. A similar explanation is applicable in vs.’ * ~, 

Verse *: The ejaculatory prayers by which the passage is punctu- 
ated are so like Nehemiah (5", 6°") that it seems unfair to suspect 
their genuineness until the authorship of the Chronicler has otherwise 
been satisfactorily established. 

Verse »: The correspondence between chapter 13 and 10°), 
to which Torrey here calls attention, is more satisfactorily explained, 
in view of the variations in style and content, by supposing the 
latter to be an imitation of the former by the Chronicler than that he 
was the author of both of them. 

Verse *: The combination “Judah and Jerusalem” is, indeed, a 
favorite with the Chronicler, but he always puts both words, or the 
phrases in which they occur, into the same construction. Here the 
expression is “to the sons of Judah and (or even) in Jerusalem,” 
something very different. Cf. Ezr. 4°. 

Verse”: The expression “contend,” found also in vs." and ", so 
far from pointing to the Chronicler, betrays the hand of Nehemiah. 
See 5’. 

Verse ®: The significance of the appearance of the servants in this 
verse is not neutralized by the introduction of the Levites in v.™*, the 
genuineness of which, moreover, is not beyond question. 

Verse *: If the Chronicler had written this, he would have ex- 
pressed a “direct contrast” by the use, not of “ Jews,” but, as in 
9’ and 13”, of “ Israel.” ® 


Verse *: It is by no means certain that Josephus in An/t. xi. 8, 2, | 


refers to the event here narrated. Steuernagel (D/. 276) and others 
think that the Jewish historian has confused similar events of different 
periods. 


The foregoing criticism seems to have shown that some of the 


8 Torrey cites all the passages in Ezra and Nehemiah in which the name Eli- 
ashib occurs, as if it always designated the same person. As a matter of fact, in 
Ezr. 10 it is given to no fewer than four distinct individuals. See vs. 2%. 27. 36, 

29 Shemaiah, also, may have been a priest. See the Bible dictionaries. 

® The words “of Ammon, of Moab” of this verse, as appears from the next, 
have been interpolated. 
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expressions cited really favor the view that Nehemiah was the author 
of more or less of the passage under consideration. ‘To these should 
be added at least two others, the “rulers ”’ of v." and the “nobles” 
of v.”, generally found together, neither of which is used in a passage 
clearly attributable to the Chronicler. 

These are some of the more external marks betraying a hand not the 
Chronicler’s. ‘There are two or three other considerations that ought 
to be noticed. Reference has already been made to the Chronicler’s 
partiality for priests and Levites. There are doubtless traces of it in 
touches added to this passage, but the story as a whole leaves an 
impression concerning the attitude of the writer toward these classes 
so different from that produced by chapter 3 that it seems impos- 
sible to believe both to have been composed by the same person. 
Is it probable, for instance, that the Chronicler, after placing Eliashib 
at the head of the repairers of the wall, would represent him as an 
ally of Nehemiah’s enemies? The Chronicler is also very careful in 
his regard for the honor of David and most of his successors, omitting 
everything conflicting with the idea that they were loyal and consist- 
ent servants of Yahweh. In his account of the reign of Solomon, 
therefore, he makes no allusion to this king’s weakness for foreign 
women. Is it probable, then, that he wrote v.” of this last chapter? 
Finally, compare the strenuous measures described in Neh. 13 with 
the way in which the Chronicler represents similar results as obtained. 


2. THE COURSE OF THE WALL.* 


The outcome of the preceding analysis, so far as it bears on 
the subject next to be discussed, is to the effect that there are in 
the book of Nehemiah three passages (2°" 3!” 12°") in which the 
course of the wall of Jerusalem after the Restoration is more or less 
fully indicated, and that the first and the last (in its original reading) 
of these passages were written by the governor, while the second was 
inserted by a later writer, probably the Chronicler. The precise bear- 
ing of this result should not be misunderstood. The interpolated 
passage may not be disregarded ; for, while it is not genuine, in the 
sense of being from the hand of Nehemiah, and, so far as its state- 
ments with reference to the men and method employed in rebuilding 
the wall are concerned, may be entirely fictitious, yet it doubtless cor- 
rectly describes this wall in terms current about a hundred and fifty 


* See the plan at the end of this article. 
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years after it was restored.’ It may, therefore, be treated as a trust- b 
worthy source, care being taken not to forget that, although the course c 
of the wall was the same when it was written as in the time of Nehe- iS 
miah, there may have been changes in the names of its various gates, Si 
towers, etc. li 

The object being to trace the course of the wall rebuilt by Nehe- n 
miah, it is fitting that the starting-point for the proposed study should t 


be the same as that of the governor on his reconnaissance, vz. the c 
Ravine Gate. See 2. The name here used was clearly intended a 
to indicate the position of the gate in question, and it doubtless t 
served this purpose among the Jews of the period to which the books ‘ 
in which it is found belong. Now, however, it has ceased to be ] 
so readily intelligible ; hence the divergent views among modern 
authorities with reference to its meaning. Most identify the ravine 
from which the gate received its name with the so-called “ ravine of | 
Hinnom” (Jos. 15* Neh. 11”), or “ravine of the children of Hin- 
nom” (Jos. 15° 18" etc.), and this with Wady er-Rababi, the valley 
that bounds the city on the west and the south. Sir Charles War- 
ren, however, dissents from this view; for, although he locates the 
gate on the west side of the city, he identifies the ravine from which 
it is generally supposed to have taken its name with Wady el-Joz 
and its continuation in Wady Sitti Maryam, the ancient Kidron. 
When he first adopted this opinion (2/7. 290) he seems to have 
based it largely upon Jer. 19? (not "), where the Authorized Version 
has “ go forth unto the valley of the son of Hinnom, which is by the 
entry of the east gate,” and Stanley (#/. xiv.), who should have 
known that the rendering “ east gate ” was mistaken, blindly followed 
him. See the Revised Version. In his article on the subject in 
Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, Warren is equally unfortunate, the proof 
in support of his contention being drawn from an erroneous trans- 
lation and interpretation of Jos. 15° and 18", the use of which was 
suggested by a mistaken identification of En-rogel with the Vir- 
gin’s Spring (‘Ain Sitti Maryam).? Here, as in the former instance, 
he appears to have erred through too great reliance on the English, 


1 Driver (LO7. 519) thinks that “the language” of the book of Chronicles, 
“not less than the general style and tone, favours 2 date subsequent to 300 B.C. 
rather than one prior to it.” Cornill (£4 7. 121) assigns it to “the first half of 

’ the third century.” 

2 Another name for it is ‘Ain ‘2mm ed-derej, the Spring of Many Steps. It is 
so called on account of the number of steps (thirty) by which one must descend 

to the water. 
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but this time the Revised Version. In the former of the passages 
cited the reading is, “ the border went up by the valley of the son of 
Hinnom unto the side of the Jebusite southward (the same is Jeru- 
salem): and the border went up to the top of the mountain that 
lieth before the valley of Hinnom westward, which is at the utter- 
most part of the vale of Rephaim northward.” Warren interprets 
this as meaning that the boundary between Judah and Benjamin, 
on reaching the Virgin’s Spring, ran “up the valley of Kidron to 
a point opposite to the southern side of the temple, thence across the 
temple courts south of the temple, and up the valley on the south 
side of Akra to the Jaffa gate, and thence north by the Russian 
hospice to Lifta.” 

The first objection to this interpretation that suggests itself is that 
a point on the Kidron “ opposite to the southern side of the temple,” 
or, rather, the site on which it afterward stood, could hardly be 
called “the side of the Jebusite southward,” since the ancient city 
lay to the south of it. There is a more serious one that is not so 
apparent. The text says that the line first “went up by,” in the 
sense of ¢hrough,' the valley of Hinnom, and then again “went up 
to” the top of a certain rise of ground whose location is described. 
The phraseology used seems to permit one to suppose, as Warren 
does, that the line, after reaching “the side of the Jebusite,” left the 
valley and took a different direction. This, however, is not the 
meaning of the author, as is evident from 18", where he traces 
the same line from west to east, 7.c. in the opposite direction. The 
sense in this latter verse is somewhat obscured by the inconsistency 
of the translators, who make the author say that the border, -after 
descending the hill, went down “to,” instead of “by,” “the valley 
of Hinnom to the side of the Jebusite southward.”*° When this cor- 
rection is made it becomes perfectly clear that according to 15° the 
line ran from En-rogel, wherever that may have been, all the way 
up the valley of Hinnom (past “the side of the Jebusite’”’) to the 


8 Tt is now the opinion of a majority of the authorities on the subject that 
ancient Jerusalem lay on the ridge often identified with Ophel, south of the site 
of the temple. See G. A. Smith, Exc. Bid., art. ‘ Jerusalem’; cf. Conder, Dic. 
Bib. 

4 It would be still more exact to say simply that the line “ went up the valley,” 
~ since in the original the noun “ valley ” is the direct object of the preceding verb. 
On the use of verbs of motion in this way, see Gen. 44* Num. 13!" Deut. 27 etc. 

5 The construction is precisely the same as in 158. Hence here also it would 
be as well, or better, to omit the preposition and say that the line “ went down 
the valley.” 
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hill at the head of it, so that the identification of this valley with the 
Kidron, so far from allowing “the partition of Jerusalem between Judah 
and Benjamin,” as Warren asserts, makes it impossible. Nor is this 
all. It can now be shown conclusively that the author of these two 
passages (P), when he wrote “ the valley of Hinnom,” could not have 
had in mind the one north and east of the city. If he had, he must 
have reckoned Jerusalem to Judah, as an earlier writer (JE, Jos. 15) 
seems to have done. As a matter of fact, in 18% he distinctly 
assigns it to Benjamin, which he could not have done unless the 
valley of Hinnom had meant to him the one that bounded the city 
on the west and south, the modern Wady er-Rababi.’ 
The foregoing exposition, showing that “ the ravine of Hinnom” 
is not another name for the Kidron, ought to render the identifica- 
tion of En-rogel with the Virgin’s Spring untenable ; since the author 
of Jos. 15° and 18" says nothing about the stretch down the Kidron 
between the spring and the mouth of the other valley, and it is hardly 
credible that any one should have drawn the line between Judah and 
Benjamin in this zigzag fashion. Still, there are those who, like 
Conder in his article on Jerusalem in Hastings’ Dictionary, although 
they locate the ravine of Hinnom correctly, hold the contradictory 
opinion with reference to En-rogel. It is necessary, therefore, to 
discuss more at length the location of this spring. Several reasons 
are given for identifying it with the Virgin’s Spring. The one that 
seems to have proven most cogent is found in the similarity between 
Zohéleth, the name of a stone said to have been near the spring, and 
Zahwayleh, which, according to Clermont-Ganneau (PEF. 1870, 
251 sg.), is used to designate a flight of steps by which the natives 
of Silwan cut short the distance from the spring to their village on 
the slope opposite. See Survey of Western Palestine, Jerusalem, 
293 sg. On examination, however, the striking correspondence be- 
tween the two names loses some of its significance. In the first place, 
the inhabitants of Silwan are not unanimous in applying the name 
Zahwayleh to the ascent described. Secondly, if they were, since it 
probably means simply a slide, and could be applied to half a dozen 
places along the side of the hill between the tomb of Absalom and 


6 The use of this passage and Jud. 18-2! by Birch (PEF. 1878, 179) to sustain 
his view that Jerusalem belonged partly to Judah and partly to Benjamin is 
entirely unwarranted. On Jud. 12!, see Moore, Comm. 20 sq. 

7 The identification of Hinnom with Kidron is forbidden, also, by the facts that 
the former is always called a gai and the latter a mahal, and that in 2 Kgs. 23, 
where both occur, they evidently lie in different directions. See vs.6 10-12, 
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Bir ’Ayyub, it is hardly safe to conclude that this is the only one to 
which it has ever been given. As a matter of fact, there is a flight 
of steps in the native rock considerably nearer to Bir “Ayyub than 
the one above described is to the Virgin’s Spring. Thirdly, since 
the biblical designation is properly, not “the stone Zoheleth,” but 
“the Stone of the Zoheleth,” 7.c. ‘of the creeper’ (Deut. 32”), it is 
more probable that the latter word denotes something, ¢.g. the ser- 
pent, after which the object intended was named than that it describes 
acharacteristic of that object. See ’Eben-bohan, Jos. 15°, and "Eben- 
ha‘ezer, 1 Sam. 4'. Finally, since the word ‘eden is never elsewhere 
in the Old Testament used of the native rock, it is highly improbable 
that in this case it was applied to any part of the rocky slope on the 
eastern side of the valley of Kidron.? In view of these considera- 
tions the similarity between Zohéleth and Zahwayleh ought not to 
weigh very heavily against the necessary inference from the discussion 
of the location of the ravine of Hinnom, that ‘En-rogél is the ancient 
name for Bir "Ayyub. 

The objections to this view are not of a serious character. Warren 
eg. says of Bir ’Ayyub that it is properly a well (42’er), not a spring 
(‘ayin). This point is not well taken, for in Gen. 24 both words 
are used by the same author of the source from which the people 


8 In Gen. 49%, the last line of which the Revisers render, 


“From thence is the shepherd, the stone of Israel,” 


"eben appears to be used in the sense of sir, ‘rock, cliff’; but here the text is evi- 
dently corrupt. Gunkel, by slightly changing the pointing of the first two words, 
gets the equivalent of 


“ By the name of the shepherd of the Israel-stone,” 


which he explains as meaning the shepherd dwelling in the stone at Bethel. He 
suggests, however, that the correctness of the text is doubtful. If he had given 
the matter further thought, he would doubtless have seen the bearing on this verse 
of 4815, where Jacob is represented as beginning his biessing on Joseph with the 
words, 
“The God before whom my fathers, Abraham and Isaac, walked, 
The God who hath shepherded me all my life unto this day.” 


Then, by an emendation, "58 for [38, which would have suggested itself, he 
would have obtained a reading that makes the troublesome line an intelligible 
parallel to the preceding. The couplet, thus emended, reads, 


“ By the hands of the Mighty One of Jacob, 
By the name of the Shepherd of his father Israel.” 


For proof of the correctness of this reading, see the next verse. 
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of Harran drew water, and, moreover, as every one who has spent 
any length of time at Jerusalem knows, Bir ’Ayyub in the winter over- 
flows, and becomes as truly a spring as that of the Virgin.’ It is 
further objected that Bir "Ayytib cannot be En-rogel because it is so 
far from the King’s Garden that Josephus (Av/z. vii. 14, 4) could not 
have spoken of it as being in it. The facts are, that the Virgin’s 
Spring is at one end, and Bir ’Ayyub near the other, of the succession 
of gardens now cultivated by the people of Silwan, but that the latter 
is nearer than the former to the mouth of the valley, now el-Wad, 
running nearly north and south through the city, in the vicinity of 
which, according to Neh. 3”, the King’s Garden was located. 
Finally, it is asserted that Bir “Ayytib cannot be substituted without 
confusing the reader in the narratives in which En-rogel occurs. 
This is incorrect. Take the case of 2 Sam.17”. Is it not more 
reasonable to look for the hiding-place of Jonathan and Ahimaaz 
half a mile distant than almost under the royal palace? So, also, in 
the case of 1 Kgs. 1°. The last place for the meeting of the partisans 
of Adonijah would have been the vicinity of the public spring, in full 
view from the city.” The friends of Solomon, on the other hand, 
would naturally assemble as near the city as possible. Hence, En- 
rogel must here also be identified with Bir “Ayyub, and the Gihon 
of v.* not, as Warren (DB., art.‘ Hinnom’) maintains, with the Pool 
of Siloam (‘Ain Silwan) — for the tunnel had not yet been built — 
but with the Virgin’s Spring. 

The identification of En-rogel with Bir “Ayyub strengthens the 
argument in favor of Wady er-Rababi as the ravine of Hinnom. It 
is, therefore, unfavorable, not only to Warren’s view, but to that pro- 
posed by Birch (PEF. 1878, 179 sg.), and adopted by W. R. Smith 
(Z£nc. Brit.) and others, according to which this ravine was el- 
Wad. There is the further objection to the latter opinion that, if, as 
it assumes, the ancient city was confined to the eastern hill, it is 
difficult to understand why the tunnel from the Virgin’s Spring should 
have been carried through to the western side of it. 

The ravine of Hinnom having been identified, the next question 
is whether this is the ravine from which the Ravine Gate took its 
name. ‘The great majority of those who have raised this question 
have answered it in the affirmative ; and with reason, for not only is 


9 On the 23d of January, 1902, the people of Jerusalem and the vicinity cele- 
brated such an overflow by visiting the well in great numbers. 

10 The people of Silwan have no difficulty in making themselves understood by 
persons on the opposite hill, where the palace of David was situated. 
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the word here rendered “ravine” always found with “ Hinnom ” 
(Jos. 15° 18 Neh. 11 Ezek. 39”) or “the son of Hinnom” (Jos. 
15° 18% 2 Kgs. 23” Jer. 7°*** 2 Chr. 28° 33°), but it is used alone 
to designate the same ravine (Jer. 2” 31”), and there is no other 
depression about Jerusalem to which it is ever applied. This being 
the case, it can hardly be doubted that the Ravine Gate was some- 
where on the western or southern side of the city, and that it was 
so called because it gave exit to the ravine which, beginning at the 
Pool of Mamilla, west of the Jaffa Gate, runs, first eastward nearly to 
the city, then southward along the hill incorrectly called Zion, and 
finally eastward again along the southern side of that hill to the 
Kidron. But at what point on this ravine was it located? The most 
prevalent opinion is that it was on the west side of the city not far 
from the present Jaffa Gate. Robinson (BRP. i. 473) identifies it 
with the gate Gennath, which, according to Josephus (B/. v. 4, 2), 
was in the first wall near the point from which the second started, 
i.¢.not far from the so-called Tower of David." Similarly Warren 
(DB., art. ‘ Hinnom’) and Bliss (Z/. 296). Schick (ZDPV. viii. 272) 
locates it in an outwork of which he claims to have found remains 
outside the present wall, a few rods southwest of the Jaffa Gate. If, 
however, there was a gate where Schick admits that the gate Gen- 
nath must have been, it would have been unnecessary to have 
another so near, opening into the same quarter of the city. The 
identification of the Ravine Gate with the gate Gennath is also open 
to objection. This gate, if in the first wall, east of the corner, must 
have faced toward the saddle connecting the western hill (traditional 
Zion) with the high ground to the north and the northwest, and, 
therefore, although the upper and shallower part of the ravine was 
not far distant, would hardly have been called the Ravine Gate. It 
is far more probable that the gate Gennath was the Gate of Ephraim, 
which, according to Neh. 12”, lay in the route of one of the proces- 
sions when the wall was dedicated, and that the Ravine Gate is to 
be sought farther southward. : 

There was a gate in this direction which could, with much greater 
propriety, have been named the Ravine Gate. The remains of it 
were unearthed by Bliss during his search for the ancient southern 
wall (Z/. 16 sgg.). These remains represent four distinct periods, 
there being so many sills laid one upon another. In the earliest 

11 On the attempt to identify this gate with a ruined entrance at the lower end 


of Haret ed-Dewayeh, six hundred feet directly east of the Tower of David, see 
PEF, 1892, 186 sq. 
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period it was eight feet and ten inches wide.” It was located about 
six hundred feet from the southwest corner of the ancient city, now 
marked by Bishop Gobat’s School, and gave exit into the upper part 
of the last and deepest stretch of the ravine of Hinnom, the one 
in which the ancient Hebrews are supposed to have practised the 
unholy rites of Molech. At present it seems an unlikely site for an 
entrance to a city ; but there is a path up the hill a little farther to 
the east, and in earlier times there was doubtless an easier approach 
to this point.” 

To the fitness of the name may be added another reason for 
believing this to be the Ravine Gate, vz. the distance between it 
and the next gate eastward. The Chronicler (Neh. 3") says that 
from the Ravine Gate to the Dung Gate was 1000 cubits." If, 
now, the Ravine Gate be located near the present Jaffa Gate, the 
one whose location has just been described will have to be identified 
with the Dung Gate. But, according to Tobler (Z7/. i. 76), it is 
1400 feet from the Jaffa Gate to the southwest corner of the present 
wall, and, as measured on the latest maps, it is about 1200 feet far- 
ther to the newly discovered entrance ; so that the distance between 
the Ravine Gate and the Dung Gate, as thus located, would be about 
2600 feet, or considerably more than 1000 cubits of the most liberal 
length. On the other hand, the distance from the first to the second 
of the gates discovered by Bliss ‘is only about 1900 feet, which is 
much nearer the Chronicler’s estimate. These gates may therefore, 
with considerable confidence, be identified with the Ravine Gate 


12 The following is a list of the gates now in use, with the inside width of each 
of them: 


ft. in. 
West side: Jaffa Gate (Bab el-Halil). . . ...... fe 11 
South side: Zion Gate (Bab en-Nebi Daiid) . ..... 10 7 
South side: Dung Gate (Bab el-Mugharibeh) . . . . . . 4 5 
East side: St. Stephen’s Gate (Bab Sitti Maryam) . . . . 10 10 
North side: Herod’s Gate (Bab es-Sahireh, ez-Zahriyeh) . . 5 4 
North side: Damascus Gate (Bab el-‘Amiid) Pe ons Se 
North side: New Gate (Bab ‘Abdul-Hamid) . . . . . . 13° 2 


In the case of Herod’s Gate it is the width of the old entrance that is given. 

18 In this path, about half the way up, may still be seen several steps in the 
rock to ease the ascent. 

14 This is the natural interpretation of the passage. Had the author meant to 
say that 1000 cvbits were only a part of the distance between the two gates, 


‘he would hardly have added the words, “as far as the Dung Gate.” Cf. Guthe, 
ZDPV. v. 297. 
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and the Dung Gate respectively.” See Klaiber, ZDPV. iii. 209 ; 
T. F. Wright, fournal of *Biblical Literature, xv. 129 sqq. 

Nehemiah says that on issuing from the Ravine Gate he went 
“toward the Dragon Spring.” ‘The identity of this spring is uncer- 
tain. Caspari (SA. 1864, 318) believes that Nehemiah here refers 
to the aqueduct by which the water collected at the Pools of Solo- 
mon was brought to Jerusalem ; and at first sight it seems as if the 
windings of this conduit must have suggested the name he employs. 
See also Schick, ZDPV. xiv. 42. This, however, is a mistake, since, 
if the Ravine Gate, as has been shown, was in the south wall near 
the southwest corner of the city, the governor, as he issued from it, 
rode, not “toward,” but a/ong the aqueduct, which at this point ran 
close to the wall on the outside. On the other hand, the expression 
“toward” is perfectly suitable if, as Stade (GV/Z. ii. 165) suggests, 
“Dragon Spring” is only another name for En-rogel, so called from 
the stone Zoheleth in its immediate vicinity. 

The correctness of the location assigned to the Dung Gate i. 
favored by the two following facts: zz. that the site selected for it 
is on the road down the Tyropoeon upon which the present Dung 
Gate opens ; and that the great sewer down the valley passes under 
it, and probably ended not far from it. The ruins of this gate are 
described by Bliss (Z/. 88 sgg.), who, however, having placed the 
Ravine Gate near the present Jaffa Gate and the Dung Gate near 
the Protestant Cemetery (#/. 322), naturally concludes that this 
second entrance through the southern wall, near the southeast corner 
of the ancient city, is the Fountain Gate (Z/. 296, 327 sg.). It was 
well placed to accommodate those who wished to reach the city from 
the direction of En-rogel and lower Kidron, being at the very end 
of the southwestern hill, where it slopes off into the King’s Garden. 
It was an ancient gate, for there are clear indications of three 
periods in its history; and it was broad enough to accommodate a 
large traffic, being nine feet and six inches wide in itsglatest dimen- 
sions. It was finally strengthened by a tower of heavy masonry, 
which formed the southeast corner of the wall. 


From the Dung Gate, according to the English Version (v."), 


15 This is probably the gate that Josephus (B/. v. 4, 2) mentions under the 
name of the Gate of the Essenes.. See Robinson (BAP. i. 473), who, however, 
identifies it with the Dung Gate of the Old Testament. So also Schick, ZDPV. 
xiv. 49; Bliss, H7. 322. W. R. Smith (Zc. Brit., xiii. 640) takes advantage 
of this error in his attempt to show that the Ravine of Hinnom is the Tyropoeon 
(el-Wad). 
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Nehemiah says he “went on” to the Fountain Gate and the King’s 
Pool. The word rendered “went on,” however, although it is 
sometimes correctly so translated (Gen. 18° 2 Sam. 18° etc.), is most 
frequently used of passing over something, e.g. a river (Gen. 31” Jos. 
4” etc.). There is therefore an antecedent probability that it is here 
used in the latter sense ; and this probability is strengthened by the 
fact that in the next verse ('°) the writer takes pains to employ the 
verb meaning ascend™ to describe his further progress. If, however, 
he meant to say that he “crossed” to the Fountain Gate, there can 
be little doubt that what he crossed was el-Wad, and that not 
only is the Dung Gate correctly identified with the one unearthed 
by Bliss on the south of this valley, but the Fountain Gate must be 
sought on the other side of it. Now, Bliss has proved that the wall 
of the city originally crossed the valley below the wall that now 
serves as a dam for the old pool now called Birket el-Hamra, and 
just after crossing made an angle admirably adapted’to the defence 
of a gate which, on his key map, he locates at the end of the “ Hill 
of Ophel.” Here, therefore, must have been the entrance which 
Nehemiah calls the Fountain Gate. See Guthe, ZDPV. v. 296. | 
It is objected that the location proposed is forbidden by Neh. 3", 
where the Fountain Gate is mentioned before the pool by the 
King’s Garden, which is commonly identified with Birket el- 
Hamra. This seems to be the reason why Conder (DA#., art. ‘ Jeru- 
salem’) locates the gate “near the southeast slope of the upper 
city.” But the point is not well taken. Did the Chronicler intend 
to represent the Dung Gate and the Fountain Gate as adjoining each 
other?'® It is therefore necessary to adopt the interpretation of 
Bertheau, that the inversion of the natural order in this case is a 
mere variation, suggested by the comparative importance of the 
gate in question. Cf. Klaiber (ZDPV. iii. 203 sgg.), who, although 
he places the Fountain Gate on the farther side of el-Wad, in- 
sists that the parts assigned are mentioned in their actual order, 
and therefore locates the gate some distance above the mouth of 
the valley, to make room for a wall running southeast from it to 
the King’s Garden. The variety of masonry found by Bliss in the 
wall across the mouth of the valley seems to make this theory 
untenable. Nor is it necessary to place the gate at the mouth of 
16 ‘Zbar. VW G@lih. 
18 Bliss (#/. 87 sg.) discovered another opening in the wall just west of the 


one above identified with the Dung Gate, but, as it was only four feet and ten 
inches wide, he concluded that it was not “an exterior gate of the city.” 
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the tunnel to account for the name it bore, since a gate by which 
one entered the city to reach the fountain would naturally be called 
the Fountain Gate, especially if, as in this case, the canal that 
carried away the waste water passed through or near it. See Guthe, 
ZDPV. v. 296 sq. 

With the Fountain Gate Nehemiah couples the King’s Pool. If 
the former was beyond el-Wad, the natural inference is that the 
latter was on the same side of the valley. Hence, Guthe (ZDPV. 
v. 357) and others locate it at the end of the tunnel on the east 
side of el-Wad, some rods above its mouth. Guthe found there 
a part of such a pool. He lays stress on its location, and interprets 
Neh. 2” as indicating that the governor attempted to go up the 
valley, but, finding his way in this direction blocked, went back 
through the Fountain Gate and ascended the Kidron. It is not 
clear, however, that the passage means all this. If it seems 
necessary to identify the King’s Pool with ‘Ain Silwan, would it 
not be better to explain the words “to the Fountain Gate and to 
the King’s Pool” as meaning to the gate giving entrance to the 
Fountain and the King’s Pool, the two being so closely associated 
in the writer’s mind that he could not mention the one without the 
other? This form of the view proposed is favored by the fact that 
Nehemiah evidently did not enter the Dung Gate, and there is 
nothing but the mention of the Pool to indicate that he reached the 
inside of the city by the Fountain Gate.” 

If, however, Nehemiah did not enter the gate, there is something 
to be said for two other hypotheses, the first being that the King’s 
Pool was the modern Birket el-Hamra, the northeast corner of 
which was only a step from the point where it is proposed to place 
the Fountain Gate. This pool, of course, was not on the farther 
side of el-Wad—=§in fact, it was the lower end of the valley — 
but the gates were so located with reference to it that, in the ruined 
condition of the city, the easiest way to reach it was through the 
Fountain Gate. It might be objected to this interpretation that 
in 3" the pool commonly identified with Birket el-Hamra is called 
by a different name, viz. the Pool of the Conduit ; but this objection 
loses much of its force when one remembers that chapter 3 is not by 
the same hand as the passage now under consideration. 

The second possible view is that of Robinson (BRP. i. 474), who 
identifies the King’s Pool with the Virgin’s Spring. If this were 


19 The object of his reconnaissance did not require him to do so. 
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correct, it would be easier to understand the blockade of which 
Nehemiah speaks (v.") ; for the Kidron is considerably narrower 
at the spring than at the mouth of el-Wad, and one can more 
easily imagine it filled above than below with the débris of the ruined 
wall. ‘There is, however, one serious objection to this identification, 
viz. that the Hebrew word” by which Robinson supposes the spring 
to be designated is never elsewhere in the Old Testament used in 
this sense, but always denotes a proper pool, and usually an artificial 
one. See 2 Kgs. 20”. This objection seems insurmountable. It 
will, therefore, be necessary to choose between the other two inter- 
pretations, and in view of the proximity of the lower pool to the 
supposed site of the Fountain Gate, the one tiat identifies this pool 
with the King’s Pool seems the more acceptable. 


In chapter 12 Nehemiah, in his description of the routes of the 
processions by which the completion of his work was celebrated, 
mentions the gates and other prominent features of the entire wall. 
He does not say where these processions started, but from the fact 
that the first point noted in the march of the one that went south 
was the Dung Gate (v.”) it is plain that the point of departure was 
the Ravine Gate. One can think of several reasons for choosing 
this as the starting point. It is probable that when the city was 
taken by Nebuchadrezzar, as when it was captured by Titus (Josephus, 
BJ. vii. t, 1), the southwestern part suffered less than the others ; 
that, when Nehemiah became governor, the most of the inhabitants 
lived in this quarter ; and that, therefore, it was most convenient for 
them to assemble at the Ravine Gate. Then, too, from this gate 
the distance to the temple by the two routes was more nearly equal 
than from any other. 

The procession that took the southern route marched on the wall, 
first to the Dung Gate (v."), as above noticed,” and then to and over 
the Fountain Gate (v.”). Thus far nothing new has appeared ; but 
from this point onward the whole description of the course of the 
wall is additional to what can be learned from chapter 2. 

When this company reached the Fountain Gate, they were at the 
foot of the southern end of the hill on which once lay the city of 
David, the oldest quarter of Jerusalem. From this point, says v.%, 
they went “straight forward,” in the same direction in which they 
had been going when they crossed the valley, up the hill. Here, 


20 berekah. 21 The text has “ ‘toward.’ 
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however, according to Stade (GV/Z. ii. 175) and others, they left 
the wall and took the path up the steps by which the ascent had 
usually been made. No one seems to know why they should have 
done this, unless it was because the wall, as it ran up the hill, did 
not furnish so good a means of ascent as the steps below. ‘There is 
reason to doubt the correctness of this supposition and to believe, on 
the other hand, that it was easier to follow the newly finished wall 
than to pick one’s way among the débris by which the streets in this 
quarter must have been choked.” Indeed, the author seems really 
to have intended to say that the procession went up the hill on the 
wall. There are two significant phrases, for one of which® the 
English Version has “by the stairs of the city of David” and for 
the other,* “at the going up (AR., ‘ascent’) of the wall.” In 
the former the preposition employed does not denote means, but 
position. It might, therefore, have been rendered “on” —and prob- 
ably the English translators intended their “ by’”’ to be understood in 
this sense — but it would have been equally correct to translate it 
“above” (Gen. 19”), or “ along” with the implied idea of elevation 
(Job 1"). Which of these renderings is best must be determined by 
an examination of the other expression. In this case the preposition 
is not the same as in the first, but is the one used by Nehemiah in 
chapter 2 to describe the way dy which he made his exit from (v.”), 
and his entrance into (v.”), the city, also that y which he proceeded 
beyond the point where he was obliged to leave his beast (v."). If, 
now, this description of the route of the first procession (except the 
names) is from the hand of the governor, as it probably is, one seems 
warranted in taking the preposition in the present instance in the 
same sense as in the others and rendering it, not “at,” but “ by,” or 
more exactly “by means of.” This being done, it will be necessary 
to adopt the rendering “ above ” or “along” in the preceding phrase, 
or to omit the whole phrase as an interpolation suggested by 3”. 
The writer will then say what he doubtless intended to say, namely, 
that from the Fountain Gate* the procession went up the hill by the 
wall, stepped as it now is in similar places, having on the left, below, 


22 It is still about as easy to walk on the wall of Jerusalem as on the ground, 
even up a slope, since the wall, also, is stepped like the steeper streets. 

23 ‘al ma‘alot ‘ir dawid. 24 bama'aleh lahimah. 

% The use of ‘a/ instead of mé‘a/ before the name of this gate has no signifi- 
cance, as appears from the interchange of the prepositions in v.2°, The sugges- 
tion of Guthe (ZDPV. viii. 279) that mé‘a/ indicates the points that were left to 
one side, but ‘a/ those which were actually touched, is certainly mistaken, as one 
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the steps in the rock by which it was customary to climb the ascent 
into the city of David. 

Farther on they passed above “the house of David,” or the ruins of 
it, which therefore must have been on the east side of the ridge, 
where, as Klaiber (ZDPV. xi. 12 sg.) puts it, one could enjoy “ the 
finest outlook and most convenient access to the gardens to the 
south,” and not, as Schick (ZDPV. xiv. 55) and Guthe (ZDPV. v. 
331 sg.) maintain, on the western slope. 

The Water Gate, also, the last point mentioned in the route of the 
first procession, is described as being “ eastward,” but there is no 
express statement indicating how far northward it was located. This 
point must, therefore, be determined, if at all, by inference from 
suggestions in this passage, with any assistance that can be gained 
from chapter 3. In the first place, its name would require one to 
look for this gate in the vicinity of the Virgin’s Spring. The spring 
was always where it now is. Moreover, the city was much more 
dependent upon it for water in early times than it is at the present 
day. This is clear from the immense amount of work expended in 
cutting the tunnel from it to the other side of the hill. Hence, 
there must always have been a path to it, and a gate from which this 
path started. At present there are two paths from it to the top of 
the ridge; one turning to left, running diagonally southwestward, 
and reaching the supposed line of the ancient wall about halfway 
between the southern end of the hill and the southeastern corner of 
the present wall, where Guthe found the remains of a tower and a 
drain. Moreover, the spot where the drain passed the tower, accord- 
ing to Guthe’s map of his excavations, is directly over the tunnel 
near the most westerly point reached in its course. Here, perhaps, 
was the Water Gate in the earliest times, before the temple had been 
built and the royal residence removed to its vicinity. 

The other path turns to the right, as it leaves the spring, runs in a 
northeasterly direction, and reaches the line of the ancient wall at a 


can learn by attempting to apply it. Thus (v.?!) Nehemiah brings the princes 
up — in spite of the fact that the gate is de/ow the city — on one side of the wall. 
Then the first procession, as it advances, leaves on one side the wall to (better, 
and, for another mé‘a/ 7) the Dung Gate, but when it reaches the Fountain Gate 
(v.37) it is on the wall, and just beyond that point it marches ov the steps, leaving 
on one side the house of David. So also, the second (vs.°8 #2) leaves the wall, 
the Ovens’ Gate, and the Gate of Ephraim oz one side, but when it comes to the 
Gate of the Old .. . it finds itself 02 the second wall, which it henceforth follows. 
This cannot have been the meaning of the author. One must therefore conclude 
that, if the text is correct, the two expressions were used interchangeably. 
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point about four hundred feet from the southeastern corner of the 
present wall, very near the great tower which Warren unearthed during 
his excavations. ‘This, moreover, is the point where the path running 
north and south along the edge of the ridge crosses that which con- 
nects David’s Gate with the road to Bethany. Warren does not 
report any traces of a gate in this vicinity, but the indications point 
to the existence of an entrance by which water could be brought 
directly to the upper part of the city. This is the way by which 
water from the Virgin’s Fountain is still carried to Jerusalem. When- - 
ever the cisterns get low, strings of donkeys, laden with dripping 
skins, may be seen climbing this path and making their way across 
the top of the hill to the present Dung Gate. 

Here, then, it is pretty safe to locate the Water Gate “ eastward,” 
the limiting word being added, perhaps, because there was another 
on the western side of the hill, through which water was brought 
after the excavation of the tunnel. At this gate, according to 8', 
there was an open space large enough for the accommodation of a 
multitude of people. Conder (BD., art. ‘ Jerusalem’) suggests that 
this gate led to the spring, “ probably by the rocky [rock-cut] shaft 
[better, passage] which runs up to the surface of the hill, at the back 
of [above] the cave in which the Gihon [Virgin’s Fountain] wells 
up”; but, since the excavation of this passage has never been com- 
pleted, it is hardly safe to assume that it ended outside the wall, 
where any one who went for water would be only a little less exposed 
than if there were no such contrivance.” If, therefore, there was 
a gate where Conder locates this one, it was probably the original 
entrance through which the earliest inhabitants of the city of David 
brought water from the spring. There is, however, this objection to 
supposing that Nehemiah had a gate at this point in mind; namely, 
that if the account of the route of the first procession is complete, 
whether the temple or the royal palace was its destination (v.”), since 
the Water Gate is the last point mentioned, it must nave been nearer 
the entrance to the sacred enclosure. This interpretation is sup- 
ported by 3” in the correct reading. In the Masoretic text of . 
this passage the author says (v.”) that Pedaiah had a share in the 
reconstruction of the wall, but does not describe the part that he 
repaired. Guthe (SBO7T.) suggests — and the suggestion is its own 
justification — that the reference to the Nethinim in v.” is an inter- 


26 The point to which it was traced is a hundred and eighty feet west of the 
spring. 
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polation. If, now, this statement be omitted and the rest of the 
verse attached to v.”’, the whole will read, “ After him [repaired]” 
Pedaiah, the son of Parosh, as far as the front of the Water Gate 
eastward and the projecting tower.” The conclusion seems irre- 
sistible that the Chronicler, at least, located the Water Gate at the 
tower discovered by Warren near the top of the hill, and by him 
identified with the “ projecting tower” of this passage (2/. 295). 
The phraseology here used, “as far as the front of,” may denote 
that, when the wall was repaired, the tower, which was a very 
large one with a projection of forty-one and a half feet (SWP. 
Jerusalem, 228), was left outside, and with it the gate which it 
protected.” 

The second procession, according to Neh. 12®, starting from the 
Ravine Gate, like the first, took its way northward on the wall, the 
first prominent point passed being the Ovens’ Tower. This tower 
is located by Schick (ZDPV. xiv. 51) and others near the present 
Tower of David; but Stade, according to whom the Gate of Ephraim 
was at this corner, prefers to place it about the middle of the western 
wall of what Josephus calls the upper city, 7.e. midway between the 
Jaffa Gate and Bishop Gobat’s School (GVZ. ii. 167). The latter 
opirion is to be preferred, but even this is not entirely satisfactory. 
If, as has been shown, the Ravine Gate was east of the Protestant 
Cemetery, and the Gate of Ephraim near the northern end of the 
same hill, the Ovens’ Tower must have been between these two 
points. But why midway between them, where, so far as has ever 
been ascertained, there are no traces of particularly strong fortifica- 
tions? On the other hand, at the southwest corner of the ancient 
city, where the school now stands, there was a tower the base of 
which, twenty feet high, was hewn from the native rock. It was 
nearly square, projecting about forty-five feet from the scarp to 
which it was attached (PEF. 1875, 83).” It was therefore a promi- 
nent and noteworthy feature of the wall, one that could hardly be 
omitted in any description of the fortifications of the city. Here, 
then, should be the Ovens’ Tower of the account of the dedica- 


27 The verb is as easily supplied here as in the preceding sentence. 

28 There is the same divergence between an earlier and a later course at one 
point in the southern wall excavated by Bliss. See £/. 24 sgq. 

29 There are conflicting statements in Conder’s reports with reference to this 
tower. On p. 8 of the volume cited he says that it is about twenty-five feet square; 
but in his more detailed description he gives the figures above quoted, and they 
are in substantial agreement with his plan. 
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tion. It was probably so called because there were ovens in the 
vicinity.” 

Next in order to the Ovens’ Tower comes the Broad Wall. ‘This 
has apparently greatly perplexed those who have undertaken to trace 
the course of the ancient wall of Jerusalem. At any rate, the opin- 
ions with reference to it are many and very divergent. Thus Schick, 
for instance (ZDPYV. viii. 270), supposes it to have formed the east- 
ern wall of the Patriarch’s Pool; Guthe (ZDPV. viii. 282 sg.), a 
part of the first wall east of the point where it was joined by the 
second.” On the other hand, Stade (GVZ. ii. 167) represents it as 
that which enclosed a rounded corner just south of the present Tower 
of David, where, owing to the upward slope of the ground outside, 
there was need of stronger defensive works, and where he locates the 
Gate of Ephraim. See also Conder, DB., art. ‘ Jerusalem.’ 

In support of this opinion a passage which, through a corruption 
of the text, has hitherto escaped attention may perhaps be cited. It 
is the last clause of 3°. The verb there used® commonly means 
‘leave’; but “they left Jerusalem as far as the Broad Wall” is so 
clearly not the thought of the author that various attempts have been 
made to find a satisfactory rendering for this word or recover the 
original of which it is a corruption. Thus, it has been suggested by 
Guthe that the verb actually found in the text may be connected 
with a Mishnic word ma‘azibah, ‘ pavement,’ and rendered “ paved.” * 
It is difficult to think of Nehemiah and his people, who were strain- 
ing every nerve to rear the wall as a protection against active enemies, 
as undertaking at the same time to pave the streets of the city ; and it 
would be better to adopt the interpretation of the English translators, 
“ fortify” — also resting ultimately on a combination with ma‘dzibah 
— than to force so unreasonable a meaning upon the present reading. 
An even more decisive consideration is that ma‘dzibah does not mean 
pavimentum (Buxtorf, Guthe), but the material — usually poles, brush, 
and earth — of which the flat roof of a house was made. 

It is possible that the original verb was the one from which is de- 
rived the noun™ used in 2 Chr. 4° and 6% of the great court of the 


80 The English Version renders the name given tc this tower “the Tower of 
the Furnaces,” but it is doubtful if the word (¢annd#r) can properly be translated 
furnace. In this case the use of the plural probably points to the custom, still 
practised in Palestine, of building ovens in clusters, 

81 Guthe, as already noted, that he may hold this view, is obliged to make a 
distinction between ‘a/ and mé‘a/, for which there is no warrant in the connection. 

82 “Gzab. %8 ZDPV. viii. 282 sg. % “Gearah. 
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temple and in Ezek. 43" ” 45" of a ledge or border. Kraetzschmar 
connects it with the Assyrian eséru, which he renders ‘ umschranken.’ 
A word meaning ‘enclose’ would certainly be an improvement. 
The whole sentence would then read, “they enclosed Jerusalem as 
far as the Broad Wall,” and the interpretation of this statement would 
be as follows: The author of chapter 3 begins the partition of the 
wall at the Sheep Gate. He must therefore have followed the second 
wall, which, according to Josephus, began its westward course at the 
citadel, in his time called Antonia, at the northwest corner of the 
temple precincts. This wall ran westward —its exact course may 
for the present be left indefinite — as far as the gate Gennath, enclos- 
ing a distinct portion of the city. Now, nothing could be more nat- 
ural than that the Chronicler, when he had finished the partition of 
this wall, should call attention to the fact that, by its reconstruction, 
since the first wall had probably suffered less than the external line 
of defence, the part of the city lying between the two was “ enclosed,” 
and already adequately protected. In any case it is more than prob- 
able that the Broad Wall was that part of the first wall from which 
the second started at its western end and in or near which was the 
Gate of Ephraim.® ‘This gate, as has already been shown, was near 
the northwest corner of the first wall, and therefore west of the point 
where the second began its course. 

The next point noted (v.”), according to the English Version, is 
“the Old Gate.” This, however, is not a correct translation of the 
original. In the Hebrew name™ the adjective does not agree with 
the noun expressed, but apparently with another, a dependent geni- 
tive of the feminine gender, understood ; so that the whole should be 
rendered “the Gate of the Old...” What this old object was is not 
clear. Some, ¢.g. Schultz, supply “the city”; but this is certainly 
not correct, for, since the Gate of Ephraim cannot have been farther 
south than the position above assigned to it, the gate now sought 
must have been in the second wall and therefore have given entrance, 
not to the older, but to the newer, part of the city. The same con- 
sideration naturally forbids the supposition of Hupfeld that the old 
wall is meant. Hitzig suggests that the missing word is that for 


85 The correctness of the Masoretic reading MSM" AWN, “the Broad 
Wall,” has been taken for granted. In the Vulgate, however, 3° has “ murum 
plateae latioris,” ze. SIT" Main, “the wall of the square,” a reading which, 
if adopted, would make it necessary to locate the Gate of Ephraim in this wall. 
See 8°; St. Clair, PEF. 1889, 99. 

% sha'ar hayéshanah. 
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“pool,” ” and of the three this is by far the most reasonable conjec- 
ture, especially as this word is the only one with which the Hebrew 
adjective occurs in the Old Testament in the feminine. In accordance 
with this suggestion, the gate in question would be the Gate of the 
Old Pool, z.e. since the gate must have been near the northwest corner 
of the city, the one now known as the Patriarch’s Pool, the gate 
having received its name because it was near the pool, or because it 
gave entrance to the quarter in which the pool was situated. 

The objection will be made that, according to Isa. 22" as generally 
interpreted, the Old Pool was situated in another part of the city, 
namely, at the lower end of el-Wad. This interpretation, how- 
ever, is open to criticism. The verse cited belongs to a passage 
(22""*) which Duhm pronounces a later addition to the text of 
Isaiah. Perhaps it is only disarranged. At any rate, it is plain that 
the author of it, whoever he may have been, can hardly have written 
the sentences of which it is composed in their present order. The 
disturbing member is v.”. It interrupts the connection between v.™ 
and v.”. It must therefore be rejected as a gloss, or inserted after 
v."«, of which it seems to have been intended to complete the mean- 
ing. ‘The whole passage thus rearranged reads as follows: “And the 
breaches of the city of David ye saw, that they were many ; and the 
houses of Jerusalem ye numbered, yea, ye tore down the houses to 
strengthen the wall; and a reservoir ye made between the two walls 
for the water of the Old Pool, and ye collected the water of the Lower 
Pool.” Now, it is evident that a reservoir built in the time of Isaiah 
could not at once have been called the Old Pool, in other words, that 
the two are not identical. It is equally clear that, since the new pool 
was intended to receive water from the other, it must have been on 
a lower level, so that in comparison it would naturally be called the 
Lower Pool, and its contents, the water of the Lower Pool. The 
reservoir of v."*, therefore, was probably the Lower Pool of v.™. 
Where was it situated? The answer is not difficult, if it be taken for 
granted that the Old Pool was that now known as the Patriarch’s 
Pool. The waste from the latter would naturally flow down el-Wad 
to the lower end, where the newly repaired (or built?) wall, acting . 
as a dam, would prevent it from escaping into the Kidron. Here, 
then, on the site of the cesspool now called Birket el-Hamra, was 
the Lower Pool intended by the prophet or the editor of his proph- 
ecies. The two walls between which it was situated were the west 
wall of the city of David, and the one on the other side of el-Wad, 
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running nearly parallel with it, the course of which has been traced 
by Bliss (£7. 116 sgg.).* It appears, therefore, that the result of the 
examination of the passage from Isaiah 22, so far from weakening 
the argument in favor of locating the Gate of the Old . . . in the 
vicinity of the present Patriarch’s Pool,” only strengthens it. 

There is still another reason for putting it here, namely, that, as 
Birch (PEF. 1879, 177) and W. R. Smith (Zucyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, xiii. 640) maintain, this gate must be identified with the Corner 
Gate, which, according to Jer. 31% and Zech. 14”, was at the north- 
west corner of the city. This view is much preferable to the others 
that have been advanced. Guthe (ZDPV. viii..280 sg.) finds a place 
for the Corner Gate at an angle between the Patriarch’s Pool and 
the former residence of the English bishop. But a gate at this point 
could not, in the time of Jeremiah, after the second wall had been 
built, be taken as marking one of the corners of the city. The posi- 
tion of Schick, who originally (ZDPV. viii. 270) located the Corner 
Gate forty-two metres from the northwest corner of the Patriarch’s 
Pool, but finally (ZDPV. xiii. 32 sg.) chose a site for it between 
the towers at the northwest corner of the upper city, identifying it 
with the gate Gennath of Josephus, is also untenable; for in the 
time of Jeremiah what was originally the northwest limit of the city 
could no longer be so considered, since the second wall, projected 
to any distance on a line with the part that has been traced, brings 
the new corner as far west as the old one. 

An objection to the identification proposed is found in the fact 
that in 2 Kgs. 14 = 2 Chr. 25” the Corner Gate is one of the points 
between which Jehoash tore down the wall in the reign of Amasiah, 
when as yet, according to the usual interpretation of 2 Chr. 32°, there 
was no second wall. It will be necessary to examine this latter pas- 
sage a little more closely. A glance at the original is sufficient to 
show that the present text does not warrant the rendering found in 
the English Version. Literally translated it says, ‘He built all the 
wall that was torn down, and went upon the towers, and outside the 

38 In Neh, 214 this pool is called the King’s Pool, and in 3!° the Pool of the 
Conduit. 

39 This pool would naturally, in comparison with the other, be called the Upper 
Pool. Hence it is probably the one mentioned 2 Kgs. 1817 (Isa. 362) and Isa. 73, 
the conduit being the one by which it was fed from the pool now called Birket 
Mamilla. Perhaps the reference to the “end” of this conduit in Isa. 73 means 
that it was Ahaz who built it. Compare the phraseology of 2 Kgs. 1817, This 
view now seems to the author preferable to the one expressed in his /sazah (1897), 
Pp. 173 59. 
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(?) other wall.” In the first sentence the author evidently means 
to say that Hezekiah rebuilt that part of the wall which was in a 
ruined condition. He gives no hint when the damage was done, but 
he cannot have had that caused by Jehoash in mind, since he him- 
self (2 Chr. 26°) represents Uzziah as strengthening the defences 
about the Corner Gate after he came to the throne. The breaches 
repaired by Hezekiah were, therefore, probably the result of neglect 
or injury in more recent years. The second sentence in its present 
form is unintelligible and, therefore, evidently corrupt ; but it is not 
difficult to conjecture what the author intended to say. The original 
reading was probably either “and upon it the towers” or, better, 
“and he reared upon it towers.” “! In the phrase rendered “the 
other wall,” both the text and the meaning are doubtful. The rule 
is that, when the noun is definite, an adjective modifying it must 
have the article. In this case the noun alone has the article, and it 
seems impossible to determine definitely whether this one should be 
dropped or a second prefixed to the adjective. On the whole it is 
easier to explain the loss of one before the adjective than the inser- 
tion of the one that now precedes the noun.” Hence, it was prob- 
ably “the other wall” that Hezekiah — built or rebuilt ? The verb 
to be supplied is the one which, in the first sentence, had to be 
interpreted “rebuild,” and it is certainly possible that the author, 
when he said that the king “ rebuilt all-the wall that was torn down, 
rearing upon it towers, also the other wall outside,” meant to imply 
that this latter wall also antedated the reign of Hezekiah. It is 
evident, therefore, that one is not obliged to admit a discrepancy 
between this passage and 2 Kgs. 14" as above interpreted. Suppose, 
however, that there is such a discrepancy, it can be explained with- 
out disturbing the conclusion based on the evidence previously 
adduced. One might suggest that perhaps the Chronicler in his 
partiality for Hezekiah has attributed to this king more than he 
actually accomplished. Both he and the compiler of the books of 
Kings seem to have done this with respect to the Siloam tunnel. 
See 2 Kgs. 20” 2 Chr. 32”; cf. Isa. 8° It is, therefore, still pos- 


# mbszan stor. 41 moss toy Sym. 

42 The only cases in which ’ah2r is used after a definite noun without the arti- 
cle are in Gen. 43!4 and Jer. 22%, In the latter the article before the noun is 
probably a scribal error. See the Greek Version. In 1 Kgs. 78, on the other 
hand, the noun must have lost an article, since the adjective has one. 

48 It is, of course, possible that Isaiah refers to the aqueduct by which the 
water of the Virgin’s Spring was brought to the Lower Pool before the tunnel was 
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sible to maintain that the Corner Gate was in the second wall, and 
that it was identical with the Gate of the Old [Pool]. Cf. Guthe, 
ZDPYV. viii. 279. 

These points being conceded, the next step is to determine, if 
possible, where the second wall cornered. This is a question of 
importance on account of its bearing upon the genuineness of the 
traditional site of Calvary. The general direction of this wall soon 
after it left the first has been known since 1885. The American 
consul, Dr. Merrill, under date of September 15 of that year, re- 
ported (PEF. 1886, 23) that while workmen were excavating for 
the foundations of the Grand New Hotel, “at a depth of fifteen 
feet from the surface of the ground, or rather of the street, a portion 
of the ancient second wall was exposed. Two layers of stone, and 
at two or three points three layers, were found in position. They 
were of the same size and character as the largest of the stones in 
the so-called Tower of David opposite. About thirty yards of this 
wall were uncovered.” Later (PEF. 1887, 217 sg.), Schick published 
a vlan and description showing the location of the remains, with ref- 
erence to the street just east of them. The direction was a little west 
of north from David Street as a base. No attempt seems ever to 
have been made by special excavations to trace the wall to which 
these interesting remains belonged northward beyond the hotel. 
There is therefore no positive evidence showing how far it ran in 
the same direction. Schick (ZDPV. viii. 266 sgg., xiv. 41 sgq.) 
supposes that it at once made an obtuse angle, and from that point 
followed the line of the street called Haret el-Mawarineh, first north- 
eastward, and then, after another sharper angle, eastward to Christian 
Street ; whence it continued in the same direction as far as the Rus- 
sian Church, leaving the site of the Sepulchre outside of the city. He 
bases his theory on various observations, some of which are unreli- 
able. He locates the northwest corner of the wall, ¢.g., at the second 
angle in the Haret el-Mawarineh. Here, at a distance of forty-two 
metres from the northwest corner of the Patriarch’s Pool, he found 
a number of large stones. He at first thought that they belonged 
to the Corner Gate (ZDPV. viii. 270). He finally changed his 


constructed, but that would not furnish so impressive a figure. On this earlier 
work, see Schick, PEF. 1886, 197 sqq. 

44 In Zech. 14! the Gate of the Corner, or, as it is here called, “the Gate of 
the Corners,” seems to be located on “the site of the first (or former) gate,” but 
there is no clue to the meaning of the author. It is probable that the text needs 
emendation. 
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mind with reference to the site of that gate (ZDPV. xiv. 51), and, 
indeed, with reference to the stones at the point designated (PEF. 
1900, 255 sg.) ; but he still maintained that “ most likely the second 
wall ran here,”’ although he no longer had any reason for persist- 
ing in this opinion. Now, as a matter of fact, these stones never 
belonged to the second or any other external wall of Jerusalem. 
They belonged, as Schick in the last article cited admits, to a pier, 
one of a number that once supported a large structure, extensive 
remains of which may still be seen in the vicinity, especially under 
a building on the west side of the street. Moreover, these sub- 
structures are in the same style and show the same tooling as the 
undoubtedly Crusading ruins on the west side of the Muristan and 
at El-Bireh.” The stones at the corner of Christian Street, by which 
Schick traces the further course of the wall, are probably of the same 
period. 

The discovery of this error in Schick’s estimate of the age of the 
masonry described is very important. In the first place, it deprives 
him, and those who have accepted his conclusions, of the only rea- 
son that has ever been given for locating the northwest corner of 
the second wall where he locates it. Secondly, it warrants suspicion 
that in other cases, for instance with reference to stones found south 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre on the supposed line of the 
wall, he was equally mistaken,“ and thus renders the acceptance of 
his theory unsafe until the data on which it is based have been 
thoroughly examined and verified.” There are those who have 
never accepted it, contending that the second wall must have made 
a wider circuit and enclosed the site of the Sepulchre. It will be 
impossible to decide the matter without further and extensive exca- 
vations ; but if the Corner Gate was in this wall, 2 Kgs. 14" = 2 Chr. 
25” certainly permits the latter opinion. This passage says that the 
distance between the Gate of Ephraim, which, it is agreed, was 
in the first wall, and the Corner Gate was 400 cubits, or at least 


45 Schick’s latest opinion with reference to them is that they are Roman. 

4 He himself says (PEF. 1894, 146 sg.) that they rested on débris, and not on 
the rock. 

47 It is certainly too much to say in Italics, with G. A. Smith (ZB.,, art. ‘Jeru- 
salem,’ § 32), that “ Schick’s observations appear to have proved ” that the second 
wall ran “‘ to the south of the site of the Church.” See also Vincent (RB., Jan. 1902), 
who, by the way, in his plan locates the remains of a wall found in Christian Street 
round the corner in Haret el-Mawarineh, thus (doubtless unintentionally) giving 
it undue significance in the discussion. 
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600 feet. See Hastings, DB., art. “ Weights and Measures.” If, 
now, the line of the remains of the second wall discovered on the 
site of the Grand New Hotel be prolonged to a distance of 600 feet 
from the Tower of David, the end of it will fall near the corner of 
Haret el-Istambuliyeh and Haret Deir er-Ritim, and another line from 
this point to the northwest corner of the Haram will run north of the 
traditional site of Calvary. It is therefore possible that this little 
eminence may yet be proved to have been inside the city at the 
time of Jesus’ crucifixion. 

The next point mentioned in the route of the second procession 
is the Fish Gate. There is little difference of opinion with reference 
to its location, most of the authorities agreeing that it answered to 
the present Damascus Gate, and that therefore it must have been 
situated southeast of the latter in el-Wad. The Chronicler (2 Chr. 
33") reports that Manasseh strengthened this entrance by fortifying 
the approach to it, but does not give any clue to its position. Cf. 
Kittel, ad /oc.® Nor is it possible to derive any further information 
from Zeph. 1", where this gate is mentioned in connection with the 
Mishneh (RV. “second quarter’’). Why it was called the Fish Gate 
can only be conjectured. It*seems to have been the same as the 
Middle Gate of Jer. 39°. 

The Tower of Hananel is naturally to be sought east of the Fish 
Gate. Jer. 31 would lead one to locate it at the eastern end of the 
north wall. Zech. 14”, however, couples the Gate of Benjamin with 
the Corner Gate, and mentions the Tower of Hananel as marking 
the northern limit of the city. The discrepancy can be explained 
by supposing that the tower was at the northwest corner of the 
present Haram, and that the wall beyond it ran southeastward ; so 
that, although it was not so far east as the gate, it was farther north, 
and therefore might properly be considered the northeast corner of 
the city. 

The Tower of Hammeah must have been in the immediate vicinity, 
and, like the preceding, a part of the fortress on the rocky eminence 
later occupied by the Antonia, where, according to Josephus (B/. 


48 Kittel’s rendering of this verse, “ Afterward he built an outer wall west of 
the city of David toward Gihon in the valley and as far as the entrance to the 
Fish Gate, so that it enclosed Ophel,” is absolutely indefensible. What the 
Chronicler actually says is that the king built “an outer wall fo (or for) 
the city of David west of Gzon in the valley (of Kidron), and a¢ the entrance 
of the Fish Gate, and he enclosed (but not necessarily entirely) Ophel.” See 
the English Version. 
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v. 4, 2), the second wall ended. The significance of its name is 
unknown.” 

The Sheep Gate, by general consent, is located north of the 
temple, in the wall connecting the fortress just mentioned with the 
northeast corner of the sacred enclosure in its original dimensions. 
Outside this wall there was a ravine, a branch of the Kidron, which 
was partly filled up when the area was enlarged, and partly utilized 
in the construction of the great pool, sometimes erroneously identi- 
fied with the Pool of Bethesda, at the north end of it. The path to 
the Sheep Gate ran up this valley. There is ground, as already 
intimated, for believing that the Gate of Benjamin was only another 
name for this entrance to the city. See Jer. 37" 38° Zech. 14.” So 
Guthe (ZDPV. v. 282) and others ; cf. Birch, PEF. 1879, 177. 

The second procession halted at the Guard Gate. This is gen- 
erally located at the northeast corner of the temple area. So Stade 
(GVI. ii. 167) and others. Schick formerly (ZDPV. viii. 269) 
held the same opinion, more exactly defining its situation as that of 
the so-called Throne of Solomon about a hundred feet north of the 
Golden Gate ; but later (ZDPV. xiv. 59 sg.) he came to the con- 
clusion that it was on the other side of the temple, and that the 
second procession, following an outer wall, marched past the sanc- 
tuary to the site of the royal palace, and then, turning westward, 
went up to the sacred precincts by one of the great entrances, while 
the first entered by the other. 

There is something to be said for the main feature of this hypoth- 
esis, that the Guard Gate was south of the temple. In the first 
place, it is noticeable that the first procession, according to Neh: 12”, 
seems to have stopped at the Water Gate, which, to judge from 3%*", 
was a little south of the site of the royal palace. Again, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the Guard Gate was connected with the “ guard 
court” where Jeremiah was confined. See Jer. 32” * 33' 377 38% 4% 
39%. But, according to Jer. 32%, this latter was a part of the royal 
palace. See also Neh. 3”. In view of these indications one is tempted 
to think that the original account of the celebration of the comple- 
tion of the wall represented the processions as meeting, not at the 
temple, as the present text says, but at the site of the royal palace, 
and that, therefore, the first half of Neh. 12 is an interpolation. All 
this is in harmony with the teaching of the evidently genuine portions 





49 This second tower is wanting in some recensions of the Greek Version. 
50 In Jer. 20? the Upper Gate of Benjamin is described as “in the house of 
Yahweh.” 
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of the memoirs, to the effect that the reconstruction of the wall was 
a political rather than a religious matter.” 


Thus far little account has been made of chapter 3, not because it 
was ‘regarded as less important or less trustworthy for the purposes 
of this study, but because it was thought best to discuss it by itself. 
As a matter of fact, since it cannot be much more than a century 
later than the memoirs, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
- course of the wall was changed or the designations for its principal 
features greatly modified during that interval, this detailed account 
must be regarded as a valuable supplement to the authentic memoirs 
of Nehemiah. It will now be examined for the sake of obtaining 
any additional information that it may contain, and confirming, or, if 
necessary, correcting, the conclusions already reached. Obviously, 
however, it will not be necessary to dwell on those points with 
respect to which this chapter agrees with the passages already 
studied. vib eta 

The account of the distribution of the work of rebuilding the wall 
begins (v.') by saying that the Sheep Gate and the wall as far as the 
towers Hammeah and Hananel were repaired by the High Priest. 
The assignment of the Sheep Gate to Eliashib confirms the opinion, 
above expressed, that it was near the temple. The towers are natu- 
rally mentioned in an order the reverse of that of 12”. 

The wall between the fortress and the Fish Gate gives employment 
to two parties of workmen (v.”), but that between this gate and the 
next, to four (vs.‘*"). This apportionment is doubtless intended to 
indicate that the latter portion was at least twice as great as the 
former, which would not be the case if the Gate of the Old... 
was where Schick locates it. 

At v.’ it is necessary to tarry a little to correct a widely accepted 
misinterpretation of the last words, which are rendered in the Author- 
ized Version, “unto :the throne of the governor on this side the 


51 Those to whom ‘this suggestion does not appeal will find support for the 
older opinion in 3%t, From this passage it appears that the northeast corner of 
the temple enclosure was devoted to certain more or less profane uses. The fact 
that the gate leading from it into the court of the temple was called the Watch 
Gate indicates that a guard for the sanctuary was stationed here. It is the north- 
ern entrance to this part of the enclosure, and the one nearest to the point where 
the people would descend from the wall, which Nehemiah calls the Guard Gate. 
Here the second procession would naturally halt and wait for a signal from the 
other, that they might enter the precincts together. 
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river.” Even so acute a critic as W. R. Smith has overlooked their 
meaning. He says (Zucyclopaedia Britannica, xiii. 641): “ From 
the tower of furnaces or ovens the ‘ broad wall’ ran to the point where 
in the Persian time the governor of the Syrian provinces had his 
throne. The throne would stand in an open place by a gateway, 
and comparison of Neh. iii. 7 with xii. 39 shows that the gate must 
have been that of Ephraim, z.¢e. the gate of the main road leading to 
the north, which then as now must almost of necessity have followed 
the upper course of the Tyropoeon.” Schick (ZDPV. viii. 269 ; 
xiv. 47) makes the throne of the governor a part of the castle 
remains of which he finds in the ruins unearthed on the site of the 
Russian Church east of the Sepulchre, the Middle Tower of Josephus 
(B/. v. 7, 4), Where he supposes Nehemiah himself to have had his 
residence during his stay at Jerusalem.” The looseness of the con- 
struction should have prevented such an interpretation. The words 
are evidently explanatory. The stretch of wall next to the Corner 
Gate, says the author, was repaired by “ men of Gibeon and Mispah.” 
Now there were in Palestine several places called Mispah, and, there- 
fore, nothing could be more natural than that the author should 
indicate to which of these places he referred. This he could best do 
by connecting the name with a fact with which his readers would all 
be familiar, namely, that, after the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians, the governor had his residence at Mispah. See Jer. 
40°. The word rendered “throne,” therefore, should be construed 
as an appositive of the proper name, and the whole rendered “ the 
seat of the governor beyond the River,” z.e. on the west side of the 
Euphrates. Cf. Ryle.® 

It was only about four hundred cubits from the Corner Gate to the 


52 It is impossible in this connection to give to Schick’s ingenious theory the 
attention it deserves, but the subject ought not to be dismissed without a state- 
ment of some of the objections that suggest themselves. In the first place, one 
cannot but notice the surprising disparity between the size of his supposed castle 
and the amount of the materials from which he has constructed it. Secondly, he 
himself uses the same materials in his reconstruction of the buildings erected by 
Constantine about the Holy Sepulchre, and even the largest stones show signs 
of having formed a part of a comparatively late structure. Note the holes for the 
pegs that once supported the marble slabs with which they were faced. Finally, 
since, as has been shown, there are no reliable traces of the second wall between 
the Grand New Hotel and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, it is hardly safe to 
conclude, without further excavations, that these isolated ruins were a part of it. 

58 Meyer (Z/. 108) holds the curious theory that Gibeon and Mispah at this 
time belonged, not to Nehemiah’s pashalik, but to the province of Syria. 
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Broad Wall; yet the wall between these two points is divided into 
three sections (vs.’*), doubtless because, according to the author, 
it had again suffered more seriously than any other part of the 
defences. 

From the Broad Wall it was a long distance to the Ovens’ Tower 
at the southwest corner of the city. Hence it is not surprising that 
the work to be done here should be distributed among four persons 
or parties (vs.*"), On the other hand, because there was but a short 
stretch between this tower and the Ravine Gate, the whole of it is 
given to one man and his daughters (v.”). 

Thus far, although there has been considerable disparity in the 
allotments, it has not occurred to the author to mention the length 
of the portion of the wall repaired by any of the persons or parties 
named. Now, however, on giving a single community credit for 
restoring not only the Ravine Gate but the wall between it and the 
Dung Gate, he gives the distance between the two points — doubt- 
less in round numbers — a thousand cubits (v."). 

The same person is said to have repaired the Fountain Gate and 
that part of the wall between it and the Dung Gate (v.”) which at 
the same time formed the dam at the lower end of the Pool of the 
Conduit, the Lower Pool of Isa. 22°, and the Birket el-Hamra of the 
present day. The correctness of this identification appears from 
the descriptive phrase “at the King’s Garden.” The pool may have 
received the name here used because it was the receptacle for the 
water brought from the Virgin’s Spring by the earliest aqueduct,™ 
as well as that from the Upper Pool. 

The next section of the wall is located with reference to three land- 
marks (v.'*), the first of which is the Tombs of David. These royal 
sepulchres have never been discovered. Most of the authorities 
locate them toward the southern end of the hill on which the 
original city of Jerusalem was situated. Klaiber (ZDPV. iii. 210 
sqq.) thinks they were on the east side, and quotes from the Chroni- 
con Paschale an old tradition which he interprets in this sense. So 
also Schick. Guthe (ZDPV. v. 330 sg.) seems inclined to place 
them higher up the hill. See also Stade, GV/. ii. 167. Bliss laid 
bare a considerable area of the rock on the west side of the hill, 
south of the line of the tunnel, but found no traces of tombs in his 
excavations (Z£/. 230 sg.). Whether he would have been more 


54 This aqueduct ran through a short tunnel, the mouth of which can be seen 
in the picture on page 153. 
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successful had he dug to the north of the tunnel, where Clermont- 
Ganneau locates the tombs, cannot for the present be decided. The 
French archaeologist’s idea (RA. ii. 254 sgg.) is that the curve in 
the tunnel was made to avoid the tombs.” He also holds that they 
are probably of the Phoenician type, consisting of a perpendicular 
shaft with a chamber (or chambers) at the bottom, and that there- 
fore it is useless to look for anything above the ground. 

The author, having said that Nehemiah the son of Azbuk repaired 
the wall as far as a point opposite, é.e. in an east and west line with, 
the Tombs of David, adds “and [or “even” as far as the Made 
Pool, and as far as the House of the Mighty.” These words might, 
perhaps, be interpreted as meaning that the person named, after 
having reached a first point, carried his work on the wall to a second 
and a third, but this is not the natural interpretation. The preposi- 
tion used ®* properly denotes a final limit. Therefore, although the 
word rendered in the English Version “the place over against” (lit. 
“ prominence”) ” is not repeated, it is probable that the remaining 
landmarks were opposite the same point as the first one, on one side 
or the other of the wall. Schick (ZDPV. xiv. 54), adopting the first 
interpretation, locates the pool on the east side of the hill, just above 
the tombs. Guthe (ZDPV. v. 334 sg.) prefers to identify it with 
one of the reservoirs that he discovered higher up the hill, either 
M. vii. or M. xix. of his map, preferably the latter. An objection to 
Schick’s proposal is that no pool has been discovered in the vicinity 
of the site selected. Guthe’s, on the other hand, is rendered improb- 
able by the inferior size of the reservoirs mentioned.“ Under the 
circumstances one is tempted to favor Birch’s view (PEF. 1879, 
178) that the pool in question should be identified with that at the 


55 It is doubtful if this theory is @ priori the most reasonable that can be imag- 
ined. It is noticeable that the tunnel runs from the spring almost directly west, 
until it reaches a point just within the line along which modern investigators sup- 
pose the wall on the east side of the hill extended; that from the other end its 
general dircction is eastward about as far as possible; and that between the 
points thus reached it follows a wavy north and south line not far below the 
surface. These facts suggest that the intention of the excavators was, first to 
bring the water within reach by a shaft inside the wall, then to carry it along the 
hill near enough to the surface to be drawn by persons outside the city through 
the shorter shafts that have been discovered, and finally to bring it into el-Wad, 
where it would be available for the inhabitants of ihe western as well as the 
eastern hill. 6 ‘ad, 57 neged. 

58 The dimensions given for M. vii. are: length, 49 ft. 41 in.; width,.16 ft. 
tin. The only remaining side of the other was 19 ft. 8 in. long. 
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mouth of the tunnel, now-called the “Ain Silwan, which was originally 
seventy-five feet long (east to west) and seventy-one feet wide. The 
present pool, it is true, cannot now be seen from the east side of the 
hill, but it would be visible from a wall as high as the one that existed 
in the time of the Chronicler. 

It is not clear what is meant by “the House of the Mighty.” 
Schick (ZDPV. xiv. 54 sg.) interprets it as meaning barracks, which 
he places just above the tombs and the pool, under the southern wall 
of his “Jebus.” A more attractive suggestion is that of Lewin (.S/. 
312), adopted by Klaiber (ZDPV. iii. 206), that it is the tower 
called the Tower of David in Cant. 4‘, and described as hung with 
“a thousand bucklers, all the shields of the mighty.” Yet see below. 

There follow (vs.”*") three allotments, without a hint with refer- 
ence to their limits, then (v.”) a fourth which, according to the 
English Version, was “over against the going up of the armory at 
the turning of the wall.” The text is undoubtedly corrupt. The 
word rendered “ turning” is supported by the following verse, from 
which it may also be inferred that it here represents the limit of the 
portion of the wall repaired by Ezer. Hence, it must either be 
treated as an accusative or the preposition meaning “as far as” 
must be inserted before it. Next, it is natural to expect to find 
among the preceding words mention of a “erminus a quo, or a point 
past which the wall ran to reach the “turning.” In the former case, 
however, the same point should appear in v.%. The absence of any 
such limit from this verse makes it necessary to adopt the other alter- 
native and render the prepositional phrase, not “ over against,” but 
“past.” Past what? The two following words can hardly mean 
what they are usually made to mean, “the ascent of the armory.” 
The latter is repeatedly found in the sense of “arms,” but never in 
that of “armory.” It would be better, therefore, by the insertion of 
a single letter to change the word rendered “ascent” into the one 
for “ chamber,” and translate the whole “ past the armor chamber to 
the corner.” It is possible, however, that the text should receive 
more radical emendation. See the Greek Version. In any case, 
there may be here a reference to the Tower of David already men- 
tioned. The tower, or chamber, was at, or near, a corner, probably 
a comer in the wall, some distance up the hill. Guthe found two 
such corners, the first of which he connects (ZDPV. v. 298) with 
the one here mentioned. It would be at about the right distance 
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from the supposed site of the Tombs of David. It was at the edge 
of a depression which the earliest wall seems to have avoided alto- 
gether, or to have crossed at a point farther west, where it was shal- 
lower.” Here, as already intimated, since it is the point at which 
one of the paths from the Virgin’s Spring still reaches the top of the 
hill, would be a natural location for one of the early gates. 

In v.”, according to Guthe, the word rendered “ earnestly” is a 
case of dittography, and therefore to be expunged. The Vulgate has 
in monte, which would require but a slight change in a single letter 
of the text.“ It might then be rendered in English, “up the hill,” 
which could be interpreted as meaning that the new wail took a more 
direct course than the old one. 

It seems necessary to suppose that the wall did take such a course. 
Otherwise there would not have been six allotments between the cor- 
ner just mentioned and the next one (v.™). The latter must have 
been as far northward as the great tower discovered by Warren. This 
tower was eighty feet in length. On either side of it was a smaller 
one. If, now, the corner here meant is the one where the small 
tower south of the great projection broke the line of the wall, it will 
not be difficult to understand the following verses and their repeated 
references to “ the projecting tower.’”’ The last words of the verse 
now under consideration, “and unto the corner,” are probably a 
gloss added by some one who erroneously identified the “turning” 
here meant with the towering southeast corner of the temple 
enclosure. 

The interpretation of v. has already been discussed in connection 
with the location of the Water Gate as the final point in the route of 
the second procession. See 12”. The explanation there given is 
equally applicable to vs.*”. Here are three stretches of the new 
wall, all of which are described as being partly or wholly “ over 
against ” the projecting tower. This can hardly be understood except 
on the supposition that, as already suggested, this tower was left out- 
side when Nehemiah restored the defences of the city.™ 

In v.* the tower is described as projecting “from the upper house 


62 Guthe (ZDPV. v. 327) raises the question whether the Chronicler, in 
2 Chr. 334, where he describes the wall built by Manasseh as “ west of Gihon in 
the valley,” can be understood as referring to this branch of the Kidron. The 
answer must be negative. 

68 IT for TAM. 

64G, A, Smith (ZB., art. ‘Jerusalem,’ § 24) finds in vs.%5-27 two projecting 
towers. 
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of the king,” z.e. the residence of the kings after Solomon. Further, 
it, or the royal palace, is said to be “by the court of the prison.” 
These descriptive phrases are not repeated in either of the following 
verses. If they are genuine, the Chronicler must be understood as 
locating the palace, not where it is usually located, at the southern 
end of the temple area, but several hundred feet farther southward. 
This, however, seems to be in harmony with what follows.® 

The first words of v.*, “ Now the Nethinim dwelt in Ophel,” as has 
been shown, are foreign to the connection, and, therefore, must be 
pronounced a gloss. They are of value, however, as indicating where 
the one who inserted them located Ophel, namely, south of the 
temple enclosure and west of the projecting tower. Where, then, 
was “the wall of Ophel,” the limit of that portion of the wall 
repaired by the Tekoites? The answer to this question is not far 
to seek. The next section of the wall is allotted to the priests (v.”). 
From this fact it might be inferred that it began at the southeast 
corner of the temple area. The mention of the Horse Gate, which, 
according to Jer. 31%, was at this corner, confirms this inference. 
“ The wall of Ophel,” therefore, must have run east and west across 


65 Wellhausen (CH. 266 sg.) holds that the royal palace immediately adjoined 
the temple; that, in fact, it was in the outer court of the same enclosure as the 
sanctuary. This he infers from 1 Kgs. 6 sg., where the account of the erection 
of the temple is interrupted (7!-!2) by a description of Solomon’s palace. It is 
very doubtful, however, if this is a fair interpretation of the passage. In the first 
place, “the other court” of 78 can hardly be the same as “the great court” of 
v.12, Secondly, this latter, which, to be sure, was enclosed in the same way as 
the inner court of the temple, appears to be the outer court of the palace as dis- 
tinguished from the sanctuary. If one should insist, as Wellhausen does, that 
thé position of 7!-!2 favors his opinion, there is the objection that in the Greek 
Version these verses come at the end, instead of the beginning, of the chapter. 
Kittel explains their position by supposing that 71° +99. is a supplementary descrip- 
tion of the temple by a later hand than that of chapter 6. Wellhausen also cites 
2 Kgs. 11, but he thinks most. convincing (ganz gewiss) Ezek. 43'*%, where the 
kings of Judah are represented as defiling the name of Yahweh by their corpses, 
and by placing their threshold by that of their God, with only a wall between 
them. This is interpreted as meaning that even the sepulchres of the kings were 
within the temple area. The passage, however, should be interpreted in the 
light of Ezekiel’s scheme for the restoration, of which it is a part. He describes 
the temple as standing in a court nearly a mile square (42!°*-), i.e. larger than 
the entire site of ancient Jerusalem, the same being situated in the middle of a 
tract assigned to the priests which was nearly fifty miles long and twenty wide, 
and thus protected from defilement by anything common or unclean. To the 
author of such a scheme, of course, a king, dead or alive, within half a mile of 
the house of God would be intolerable. See Jer. 3199. 
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the hill north of ancient Jerusalem, at first protecting it on its weakest 
side, and afterward serving the less important purpose of separating 
it from the temple and its precincts. See Ezek. 43°. 

The wall repaired went “over the Horse Gate.” This gate, there- 
fore, must have been an entrance to substructions similar to those on 
which the southern end of the present platform rests, which the 
Chronicler supposes to have been left undisturbed when the city was 
taken by the Babylonians. See Jer. 31. 

The phrase “ over the Horse Gate” has further significance. It 
means that from this point onward the wall repaired under Nehemiah 
was not the outer wall, a remnant of which was uncovered by Warren 
(PEF. 1869; App. 90) in front of the present Golden Gate, but, as 
might have been expected, the inner one bounding on the east the 
temple area. This interpretation is admitted by Schick (ZDPV. 
xiv. 57), who, however, supposes that vs. refer to a second 
outer wall; which is altogether unlikely in view of the Chronicler’s 
evident appreciation of the situation. 

In v.% “the priests’? are probably the same who are men- 
tioned by name in the following verses.“ Shemaiah is described as 
“keeper of the East Gate.” Perhaps the author intended to imply 
that he conducted the repairs on this entrance, which must have 
been farther south than the Golden Gate of the present day. The 
reference to the “chamber” of Meshullam (v.™) indicates that the 
inference drawn from the phrase “ over the Horse Gate”’ is correct, 
and that the east wall of the city was here the east wall of the 
temple enclosure. The priests, then, or some of them, lived within 
the sacred precincts, either in the chambers connected with the 
temple or in separate houses, and Malkijah, who, according to the 
English version (v.*') was “the goldsmith’s son” (AV.) or “one of 
the goldsmiths ” (RV.), probably belonged to the same order. He 
may, however, have been one of the Nethinim, who also had a dwelling 
here.” The “merchants” of this verse are doubtless persons who 
were authorized to sell within the enclosure animals and other neces- 
sities to worshippers. See Mark 11%. It is not probable that they 
occupied the same quarters as the Nethinim. Hence it is better to 
translate the latter half of the verse “and the traders [repaired ]® 


6 The word ’aharau, which usually has the sense of “next,” at the beginning 
of v.29 might therefore here be rendered “ first.” 

87 The text is evidently corrupt, but thus far no plausible emendation has been 
suggested. For the latest, see Guthe, SBOT. 
68 For other cases of the omission of the verb, see v.25. 
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opposite the Watci: Gate and as far as the Corner Chamber,” thus at 
the same time giving this important class a share in providing for the 
defence of the city and the temple from which they lived. The 
Watch Gate seems to have been one that gave entrance from the less 
sacred part of the enclosure, where the traders did business, to the 
sanctuary proper. See also Ezek. 43”. The Corner Chamber was 
in the tower at the northwest corner of the temple area. The last 
portion of the wall, that between the Corner Chamber and the Sheep 
Gate, also, is properly allotted to the traders, in this case assisted by 
the goldsmiths or, perhaps, the money-changers. 
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1. The Tombs of the Judges, and a Neighboring Tomb hith- 
erto unexplored. 2. Investigations near the Damascus 
_ Gate of Jerusalem. 3. The Inner Harbor of Joppa. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON. 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Director of the School for the Year 1902-1903. 


1. THE TomBs OF THE JUDGES. 


URING the first weeks in December, 1902, we had the op- 
portunity of observing the clearing out of two tombs in the 
interesting old necropolis north of Jerusalem. One of these is that 
commonly called the Tombs of the Judges ; the other has not before 
been explored and described, but is of similar structure, and prob- 
ably dates from the same period. The tradition which connects the 
Tombs of the Judges, called by the Jews the Tombs of the Seventy, 
with the Sanhedrin is mentioned as early as 1537.' 

These tombs are on an estate which is a part of the property of an 
insolvent bank; and the receiver of the bank, Mr. Serapion J. 
Murad, determined to explore the tombs, and gave us the privilege 
of watching, and even at times of directing, the workmen. 

Robinson gave a general description of the tomb and its different 
apartments. After stating that “at the N.E. and S.W. corners of 
the anteroom, a few steps lead down through the floor to a lower 
apartment in each corner, of like form and dimensions,” he con- 
tinues: “It is not improbable that similar apartments may exist 
under the other two corners of the anteroom, the entrances to 
which are now covered with stones and rubbish.”? 


1 See Carmoly, /tinéraires de la Terre Sainte, pp. 430, 443, cf. 387. 
2 Biblical Researches, 1841, 1. 527 sg.; 2 ed., I. 356. 
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Tobler afterward gave the tomb a much more thorough examina- 
tion.® He took exact measurements of all that could be measured 
without excavation, but to him, as to Robinson, some of its problems 
appeared insoluble. He remarks: “‘Ob im Nordwest- und Siidost- 
winkel, wie in den andern zwei Winkeln der Kammer A, schutt- 
bedeckte und darum verborgene Locher (Eingange) in ahnliche 
tiefere Kammern sich noch vorfinden, kann nur frageweise angedeu- 
tet werden.” Tobler’s description has been regarded by more recent 
archaeologists as sufficient, and in later literature one finds only 
passing allusions to the Tombs of the Judges. In the English Sur- 
vey of Western Palestine but a short paragraph is devoted to this 
interesting sepulchre,‘ the explorers being apparently content to rest 
upon Tobler’s results. 

As all the débris in the tomb was to be removed, we had high 
hopes that Robinson’s conjecture would prove to be correct, and 
that we should come upon some chambers hitherto unknown. In 
this, however, we were disappointed, for when the floor of room A 
was entirely cleared, the rock at the southeast and northwest cor- 
ners appeared to be entirely solid. No entrances to undiscovered 
apartments had ever existed there. 

In order to test Tobler’s measurement, all the dimensions of the 
different apartments, niches, and recesses were taken anew, and are 
given below. ‘Tobler’s measurements are given in feet, while ours 
were taken in metres and centimetres. 

The present porch is 4.15 m. wide and 2.75 m. deep. It is partly 
filled with earth, and its height is not known. Its appearance is 
shown in Pl. 1. 

Room A.— West side, 5.66 m.; south, 6.07 m.; east, 5.69 m.; 
north, 5.95 m.; height from floor to roof, 2.52 m.; width of main 
entrance at the outside, 0.76 m.; on the inside, 1.01 m.; thickness 
of outer wall, 0.76 m. 

On the north side of the room there are two tiers of niches (Awkim), 
arranged as shown in Pl. 3. The lower tier are cut directly into the 
solid rock, and are seven in number. Their length varies from 1.98 
m. to 2.20 m., their height from 0.81 m. to 0.90 m., and their width 
from 0.47 m. to 0.62 m. Above these is a tier of three arched re- 
cesses, each containing two niches. The length of the recesses varies 
from 1.72 m. to 1.75 m. ; their greatest height from 1.20 m. to 1.24 m., : 

3 Topographie von Ferusalem, 1854, II. 326-340. Tobler cites most of the 


literature on the tombs which had been published before his time. 
4 Ferusalem, p. 407. 
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and their width from 0.73 m. to 0.79 m. The niches opening from 
these are approximately of the same dimensions as those of the lower 
tier. At the northwest corner there is a single niche running east and 
west, which is of a very curious character. It is about 1.75 m. from 
the floor of room A, and is reached by a step cut into the solid rock, 
into the front of which a notch has been cut to receive a slab which 
closed the entrance to this niche. The odd thing about this niche 
is that two recesses (see a, Fig. 2) are cut from the solid rock on 
its north side, as though for receiving water jars. 














2. PLAN OF THE TOMBS OF THE JUDGES: UPPER LEVEL. 


Room B.—On the east of room A is room B, entered from it 
through a door 1.45 m. high and 0.48 m. wide. This room measures 
on the west side, 2.30 m.; on the north, 2.35 m.; on the east, 
2.25 m.; and on the south, 2.25 m. The height in the middle is 
1.82 m. Around the north, east, and west sides of the room runs 
a bench cut from the solid rock, varying in width from 0.81 m. to 
0.84 m. There are in this room twenty-one niches arranged in two 
tiers. The lower tier consists of three on the north, east, and south 
sides respectively, and the upper tier, of four on each of these sides. 
These niches are of about the same dimensions as those in room A. 

Room C.— From room A we pass by an entrance 1.40 m. high 
and 0.49 m. wide, to room C. The north side of this room measures 
2.45 m.; the west, 2.48 m.; the south, 2.44 m.; the east, 2.53 m.; 
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its height in the middle is 1.79 m. This room contains nine niches 
of the same dimensions as those in the other rooms. They are on a 
level with the floor, and are arranged three on the west, three on the 
south, and three on the east sides. Above each three, on these 
sides, is an arched recess. The length of these varies from 2.25 m. 
to 2.28 m., the width from 0.82 m. to 0.86 m., and the height at the 
centre of the arch from 0.77 m. to 0.83 m. 

Room D.— From the northeast corner of room A we descend 


a little stair, 1.58 m. long and 0.65 m. wide, cut into the rock, and - 


pass by an opening 0.71 m. high and 0.42 m. wide, through a wall 
0.78 m. thick, and step down 0.60 m. from the threshold into room 
D. This room is in reality an antechamber to room E, and is so 
treated by Tobler. The removal of the accumulated earth from the 


a>, 





4. SECTION OF THE TOMBS OF THE JUDGES. 


floor of this room revealed a sill cut out of the solid rock running 
entirely around the room. This sill is approximately 0.30 m. high 
and 0.30 m. wide, though like everything else about the tombs the 
measurements vary, being slightly different on the different sides. 
At the northeast and southeast corners posts of the same dimensions 
as this sill rise to the roof. The dimensions of this room are as 
follows: length, 1.84 m.; width, 1.58 m.; height, 1.52 m. Two 
niches open from it, the one at the north end, and the other on the 
west side near the northwest corner. They are of about the same 
size as the others. From the south end a small opening, about the 
size of the openings of the niches, leads into. a chamber of roughly 
cubic form, measuring in length 0.96 m., in width 0.76 m., in height 
0.92 m., which was evidently used for depositing bones from the 
ossuaries after the bodies had decayed and the ossuaries were 
needed for the bones of those who had died later. (See plan of 
Room D, Pl. 5.) 
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Room E.— From room D we pass by an opening 0.70 m. high and | 
_ 0.42 m. wide, and descend two steps into room E. The sides of this 
room measure respectively 3 m., 2.95 m., 2.955 m., and 2.96 m.; 
and its height 1.85 m. On the north, east, and south sides are three 
arched recesses, 2.35 m. long, 0.75 m. wide, and 1.07 m. high. The 
only niches in the room are in these recesses. Those on the north 
and south sides contain four each, while that on the east contains 
three that are let into the rock, and a fourth which is let into the 
rock from the south end of the arched recess at right angles to these. 
At the other end of this eastern recess a narrow passage, about the 
height of the opening of the niches, leads to a chamber 1.15 m. 




















5. PLAN OF THE TOMES OF THE JUDGES: LOWER LEVEL. 


long, 0.85 m. wide, and 1.39 m. high. This chamber, like that which 
led from room D, was used as a receptacle for old bones after they 
had been emptied from the ossuaries. 

Room F.—In the floor of room A, at the southwest corner, a 
stairway, 1.35 m. long and 0.55 m. wide, descends to a small opening. 
This opening admits one to a little cell on the left of which another 
small opening brings one to some steps which conduct one to the 
floor of room F, a chamber directly.under room A. This chamber 
is irregular in form (see plan, Pl. 5), and was never finished. As 
Tobler remarked, one can see here the method on which these 
tombs were constructed. Its greatest length, east and west, is 
4-75 m., and north and south, 4.14 m. An opening has been cut 
from this through the floor into room A, as marked in the diagram 
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(Pl. 2). There is evidence that at some period this room was used 
as a cistern. 

It will be noticed that none of the apartments are quite square. 
The workmen who constructed these chambers were guided largely 
by the eye, and did not work by exact rule. 

There are two chambers of different form from the niches, the pur- 
pose of which seems not to have been apparent to Tobler. One is 
connected with room D (., Pl. 5), the other with room E (y, Pl. 5). 
These chambers are not long enough to receive a sarcophagus and 
are considerably higher than the niches. As Mr. R. A. Stuart Mac- 
alister, of the Palestine Exploration Fund, who has made a consider- 
able study of tombs, suggests, these chambers were used as receptacles 
for bones, after the bodies had decayed. First the bodies seem to 
have been placed in sarcophagi until the flesh had decayed and the 
bones separated ; then the bones were placed in ossuaries that the 
sarcophagi might be used for other bodies. As other members of 
the families or kindred who used the tombs passed away, the sar- 
cophagi and ossuaries were needed for them, and thus it happened 
that after a few generations, the bones were thrown into these cham- 
bers in an indiscriminate heap. 

In our examination we noted a hitherto unobserved feature in the 
original structure of the tomb. The former literature of the subject, 
so far as it is known to me, nowhere makes mention of the fact 
that a court, or outer porch, nearly ten metres in length and nine in 
width, once existed in front of the tomb. The walls of this court 
were formed on two sides, the east and south, by a scarp of the solid 
rock, a little of which projected also on the west side (see Pl. 2). 
The front was apparently approached through two or three arches, 
the masonry of which was attached to the rock scarp at the southwest 
corner of the court, where a bit of it still remains. In consequence 
of this evidence that an arched front existed to this court, I conjecture 
that a wall once ran along its north side (see dotted line, Pl. 2). 

In the doorpost of the main entrance to room A is a notch cut to 
receive a latch. This groove is so arranged that a door could swing 
inward, and seems to indicate that the tomb was once used for a 
dwelling. The fact that room F appears to have been used for a 
cistern points in the same direction. It was probably at this period 
that the opening in the floor of room A, just in front of the main 
entrance and leading to room F, was cut. It was apparently made 
for convenience in drawing water. 

Since this tomb had been open so long, and had been used for 
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such varied purposes, we could not hope to discover in it many 
antiquities. Fragments of sarcophagi and of ossuaries were found in 
nearly all the niches. Some of these were ornamented. In one 
or two of the niches a few bones were found, but they were too dis- 
connected to have any significance. One or two Arabic coins, in- 
scribed in Cufic characters, and a fragment of an Arabic lamp, were 
also found. 

By far the most interesting objects discovered were five rough bits 
of stone on which modern Jews had written prayers to the ancient 
worthies whose bodies were buried here, and had then cast them 
into the various niches, evidently in the hope that the rabbi or judge 
addressed would intercede for them with God. Mr. Murray, a mis- 
sionary at Hebron, tells me that into certain holes in the wall of the 
Haram there, Jews often cast letters addressed to Abraham, contain- 
ing similar prayers. 

Of these five stones, two were inscribed in the modern Jewish 
script, one in the Judaeo-Spanish script, one in square Hebrew char- 
acters, and one in Syriac characters. On all of them but one, mois- 
ture had rendered some of the letters illegible. This one reads as. 
follows :* — 

ovnd Sar mer ss Serr ere 
xevp omst ous ow: os 


Yakhiye-Yakhiel, son of Yoseph — may he grow up to a prosperous life and to. 
peace, with male issue continually. 


The Second Tomb. 


A little to the south of the Tombs of the Judges, and slightly nearer 
to the path which leads from Jerusalem to Nebi Samwil, is another 
interesting tomb which has never before been described. Our atten- 
tion was first called to it by Mr. R. A. Stuart Macalister, who dis- 
covered it. This tomb had a wide entrance, which must have been 
very imposing before the earth, brought down the slightly sloping 
ground by the rains, had hidden it from view. When we approached 
it, the tops of the pillars of this fine entrance were just visible. The 
two corner posts and the two pillars of this entrance (see Pl. 6), 
with their ornamentation, and the porch behind them, were cut out 
of the solid rock. The earth, which had silted into the entrance 
and filled the porch, was much less deep at the back or eastern 


5 Mr. Feinstein, the second Dragoman of the American consulate in Jerusalem, 
transliterated this for me from the modern Hebrew script. 
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side of the porch, than at the front, or western side. At the back 
of this porch the top of a doorway into an inner chamber was 
visible. By removing a little of this earth it was possible to enter 
this chamber (see room A, Pl. 7). Into this room comparatively 
little earth had silted and that only about the doorway. From it 
three others opened, as shown on the accompanying plan (PI. 7). 
The interior of this tomb appeared to be quite clean. Two of its 
rooms were never finished, and the others, if ever used, had been 
so thoroughly cleaned out as to leave no trace of the fact. 

We did not wholly clear out this tomb. A shaft was sunk between 
the northwest doorpost and the pillar next to it, with the purpose of 
ascertaining whether a sill or threshold had been cut out of the rock 
at their base. No such sill or threshold was found. The pillars rest 
upon the level rock-floor of the porch. 

Both the corner posts and the pillars were ornamented at the top 
with a simple ornamentation which is shown in Pl. 6. The southern 
one of the two pillars is now broken away at the top, and its stump is 
worn down to a level with the accumulated earth. 

Shafts were also sunk at the two ends of the porch, to ascertain 
whether there were rock chambers on the north or south, opening 
out of this porch ; but no such chambers were found. 

In the course of the digging one or two Arabic coins and two 
lamps were found. One of these was of the simple type, supposed 
to be the most primitive form of lamp in Palestine ;* the other was 
an early Christian lamp bearing an inscription. 

The dimensions of this tomb are as follows: length of the west 
(front) side of the porch, 6.93 m.; of east side, 7.23 m.; width (¢.e. 
depth) at north end, 3.42 m.; at south end, 3.44 m.; height of roof, 
2.70 m. The pillars were 1 m. and 1.02 m. respectively from the 
corner posts. The circumference of the pillar which is still intact is 
1.21 m. From the porch, we pass through the east wall by an open- 
ing 0.45 m. wide and 0.80 m. high into room A. The floor of room A 
is about a metre below the floor of the porch. Its exact measure- 
ment could not be ascertained without removing the earth which had 
silted in through the entrance. The height of the roof of this room 
from its floor varies from 2.29 m. to 3.03 m. Its west side measures 
4-33 m.; south side, 4.22 m.; east side, 4.13 m.; and north side, 
4.27m. This room contains neither niches nor arched recesses. 

6 See Bliss, Mound of Many Cities, p. 87; and Excavations in Palestine, 1898- 


1900, by F. G. Bliss, R. A. S. Macalister, and R. Wiinsch, London, 1902, Pl. 20. 
Lamps Of this form are still used by the peasants in Palestine. 
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k Through the north wall of room A we pass by a doorway 0.54 m. 
S wide and 1.87 m. high aad descend two steps to room B. This room 
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7. SECOND ToMB: GROUND PLAN. 


measures, on the south side, 2.31 m.; on the west, 2.30 m. ; on the 
north, 2.70 m. ; on the east, 2.37 m.; and its height is 1.93 m. It is 
only roughly finished, and no niches were cut in its walls. 
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Through the east wall of room A we pass by a doorway 0.47 m. wide 
and 1.87 m. high and descend two steps to room C. This room 
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measures, on its west side, 2.29 m.; on its north, 2.41 m.; on its 
east, 2.44 m.; and on its south, 2.50 m. Its height is 2.04 m. 
This room contains, on the north, south, and east sides respectively, 
three arched recesses, two of which, those on the south and east 
sides, are approximately 2 m. long, 0.55 m. wide, and 0.95 m. high at 
the centre of the arch. That on the north side is 2.03 m. long, 0.25 m. 
wide, and 0.60 m. high at the centre of the arch. Each of these is 
about 1m. from the floor. From each of these recesses there open 
two niches, the width of which varies between 0.45 m. and 0.50 m. ; 
the height between 0.75 m. and 0.78 m., and the length of which is 
approximately 2 m. each. 

Through the south wall of room A we pass by a door 1.47 m. high 
and 0.50 m. wide into room D. This room is in as unfinished a state 
as room F of the Tombs of the Judges. A large block of stone, which 
had been broken from the wall of solid rock, lies on the floor. 
Smaller fragments of stone are all about it, but this had not been 
broken up to be carried out. The methods of these ancient tomb- 
builders can easily be followed here. We tried to secure a photo- 
graph of this rock and the wall from which it was broken, but the 
small size of the room rendered our efforts unsuccessful. The room 
is so unfinished that it is quite irregular in shape. Its dimensions 
are as follows: east side, 1.85 m.; south, 2.60 m.; west, 2.70 m.; 
north, 1.83 m.; the height varies, but averages about 1.60 m. 

This tomb was finely conceived, but was never finished. The 
little ornamentation which may still be seen at the tops of the pil- 
lars contains no work as fine as the delicate carving over the porch 
of the Tombs of the Judges. It seems probable, however, that the 
two tombs were constructed in the same general period of history. 
In the immediate vicinity there are many other rock-cut tombs, but 
if we except one described three years ago by Mr. Macalister,’ none 
are nearly as fine as the two described above. 


2. INVESTIGATIONS NEAR THE Damascus GATE. 


During the last weeks of the school year (1903), the owner of a 
piece of land near the Damascus Gate was digging on his own ground, 
with the object, as I think he said, of finding, if possible, an old cis- 
tern. By his courtesy we were permitted to observe and report 
upon the work. This piece of land is situated outside the wall, im- 
mediately to the west of the Damascus Gate. It is bounded on the 


7 See Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1900, pp. 54 5g. 
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north by the road which runs from the Damascus Gate (Bab el-‘Amud) 
to the New Gate (Bab ‘Abdul-Hamid), parallel to the city wall; on 
the east, the Damascus road bounds it ; on the south, the city walls ; 
while on the west it is bounded by the tract of land on which the 
discoveries reported by Dr. Selah Merrill in the Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, April, 1903, pp. 155 sg., were made 
last year. 

The length of the tract is about 140 yards. Its width varies 
with the windings of the wall. The digging was begun here on April 
22, and was continued with a small force till May 14. Most of 
the excavation was made near the northwest corner of the tract. 
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8. INVESTIGATIONS NEAR THE Damascus GATE. 


A, Damascus Gate; B, road to the north; C, road to the New Gate; aaa, trenches; 5455, 
remains of stone piers; cc, wall of a peasant’s dwelling; dd, northern terrace; e¢, eastern 
trench. 


Some months previous to the beginning of the work described here, a 
shaft had been sunk about four metres from the wall which separates 
this lot from the property adjoining on the west, and a piece of 
masonry had been discovered. The owner of the land now deter- 
mined to continue the work, in order to discover, if possible, the pur- 
pose of this masonry. The original shaft was, therefore, gradually 
extended into the trenches marked aaaaaa, in Pl. 8. The piece 
of masonry first seen proved to be a pier, or the base of an arch, 
which once formed a part of the crypt of a church or monastery. In 
the course of the work two others were found east of the first. 
These piers are marked 444, in Pl. 8. They were once connected 
by arches, of which they formed the bases. Portions of the arches 
may still be seen (see Pl. 9). Between the eastern and middle piers 
the trench was carried down to the native rock which underlies Jeru- 
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salem, and it appeared that these foundations were laid on this native 
rock. There was no older structure intervening between them and it. 

These piers were constructed of two kinds of cut stone. In parts 
of the structure which (when the building was intact) were not ex- 
posed to view there were used stones with the drafted edges charac- 
teristic of Jewish work of the Herodian period or earlier ; while the 
face consisted entirely of stones smoothly hewn, the diagonal cutting 
of which is characteristic of the work of the crusading period. (See 
Pls. 11 and 12 for the two kinds of stone.) The front of this build- 
ing was toward the 
south. 

It is probable from 
the character of the 
stones used in these 
arches that the build- 
ing to which they be- 
longed was a part of 
a Christian church or 
monastery, in erecting 
which stones from 
some older structure 
had been used. Can 
we go farther and 
determine what this 
church or monastery 
was? Mujir-ed-Din 

g. WESTERN PIER, FROM THE NorTHEAST.. (1496), in his list of 

the gates of Jerusa- 
lem,’ mentions, between the Bab el-‘Amud (Damascus Gate) and 
the Bab ar-Rahbeh (St. Lazarus Postern), another gate, which he 
calls Bab Deir es-Serb, or Gate of the Servian Convent. The 
St. Lazarus Postern was a small gate which received its name from 
its proximity to an important hospital. Le Strange places it to the 
east of the present Franciscan Monastery. If this be the correct posi- 
tion of the St. Lazarus Postern, and the Bab Deir es-Serb intervened 
between it and the Damascus Gate, it is clear that the Bab Deir es- 
Serb was very near the building the remains of which we have dis- 
covered. This conclusion is also confirmed in another way. Mujir 





8 See the quotations and discussion in Le Strange, Palestine under the Mos- 
lems, pp. 212-217. 
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ed-Din, as quoted by Le Strange,’ says, in speaking of a certain quar- 
ter of the city: “It has in it Saladin’s Bimaristan (or hospital), and 





10. WESTERN PIER, FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 


the Church of the Kumamah (of the Resurrection). On its west 
side is the Quarter of the Christians, which extends from south to 
north, from the 
Bab al Khalil 
[Jaffa Gate] to 
the Bab as-Sarb, 
and includes the 
Harah ar Rah- 
bah, the Quarter 
of the Square.” 
Now the 
Church of the 
Resurrection is 
the Arabic name 
for the Church 
of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and 
a glance at any 
plan of the city 
9 Jbid., p. 215. ; 11, WESTERN PIER: WEsT FACE. 
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will make it clear that, if a certain quarter of the city extended from 
the Jaffa Gate to the Bab Deir es-Serb and included the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the Bab Deir es-Serb must have been very 
near the structure the foundations of which we have discovered. The 
evidence does not warrant a positive conclusion ; but I am strongly 
inclined to suspect that the building which these shattered arches sup- 
ported was none other than the monastery of the Servians which gave 
its name to the Bab Deir es-Serb. If this hypothesis represents the 
truth, these founda- 
tions are, in all prob- 
ability, considerably 
older than the cru- 
sading period. 

The time during 
which the Servians 
—a branch of the 
Greek Church — 
would be likely to 
construct a large 
monastery in Jerusa- 
lem was in the period 
before the Moham- 
medan conquest of 
the city, the general 
period during which 
the church which now 
forms the Mosque el- 
; *Aksa was built. The 

12, MIDDLE Pier: WEST SIDE. fact that in this 
structure we find 
stones of the type commonly classed as “crusading stones,” is, I 
think, no real reason for regarding this foundation as a work of the 
crusading period ; for evidence is altogether wanting, so far as I know, 
to prove that this style of stone-cutting first came into vogue in the 
time of the crusades. It may well have been employed for three or 
four centuries before. 

Be this as it may, there were in this region many important build- 
ings during the crusading time. There was a palace of Odo near the 
Damascus Gate (then called St. Stephen’s Gate), on the inside ;” 
another palace stood outside the walls on the east side of the 





10 See Rohricht, Regesta Regni Hierosalymitani, p. 140. 
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Damascus Gate," while not far from this was the Asnerie, discovered 
some years ago by Col. Conder.” 

One who explores the foundations of the present buildings within 
the walls and just west of the Damascus Gate will find much work 
of the crusading times or of the period anterior. The Rev. J. E. 
Hanauer called my attention to one doorway which apparently comes 
from the crusading age. 

How extensive the foundations of this old monastery were we did 
not succeed in discovering. Trial trenches were sunk at two differ- 
ent points (marked 
dd and ¢ in Pl. 8), 
but no traces of simi- 
lar foundations were 
discovered there. In 
the trench dd only 
small objects were 
found ; in the trench 
¢ was found a stone, 
carved as though in- 
tended to ornament 
the top of a gate or 
building (see Pl. 13). 
It was 80 cm. high 
and 30 cm. square at 
the base. It is to be 
hoped that other at- 
tempts will be made 
to find traces of these 
interesting founda- 13. STONE Post. 
tions in other parts 
of this lot of land, before it is all utilized for building purposes, as it 
will be in a few years. 

It was my hope, when the opportunity came to make the obser- 
vations which are here recorded, that something might be found 
which would bear upon the vexed question of the position of the 
‘second wall” of Josephus. While it might seem at first that the 
discoveries here related have no such bearing, .a little further reflec- 
tion is sufficient to modify this conclusion. We noted above that 
the foundations which we discovered contained two styles of stones, 
11 Rohricht, /.c., p. 85. 

12 PEF, Quarterly Statement, 1875, p. 190, and 1877, p. 143. 
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one Jewish, the other post-Jewish. An element of uncertainty is 
introduced by the fact that we do not know how long after the Jew- 
ish period these drafted stones continued to be used. An exam- 
ination of the present city wall, which was built in 1542, in the 
immediate vicinity of these foundations, reveals in it the same two 
kinds of stone, the Jewish element being quite large. It is altogether 
probable that this Deir es-Serb, which had fallen into ruin, was 
demolished by the Turks, and the stones which it furnished incor- 
porated in the present wall. Moreover, as one follows the present 
wall westward toward the present Franciscan Monastery, he finds a 
very large number of these stones with the Jewish drafting built into 
the present wall. Whence did they all come? It does not seem 
possible to account for their presence, except by the hypothesis that 
a wall such as the “second wall” described by Josephus ran near the 
line of the present city wall, and that its stones, incorporated into 
successive city walls, or into such structures as the Deir es-Serb, 
found their way at last into the wall of Suleiman, which still stands. 
Owing to our ignorance of the date when the fashion of stone-cutting 
changed, this conclusion can be only tentatively held. 

One interesting fact in the history of these ruined arches remains 
to be recorded. At some time before the arch which connected the 
eastern and the middle piers had fallen in, and after about a foot of 
débris had accumulated on the floor, a fellah made himself a home 
there by building a wall of rough stones across the front and plaster- 
ing the inside of the room which the arch, completed by this wall, 
made. The entrance to this rude dwelling was from the north. In 
the rude wall constructed on the south two receptacles for food and 
stores, such as are now found in Palestinian houses, were built. In 
this dwelling a stone trough was found, length 30 cm., width 20 cm., 
height 17 cm. Not only caves, but ruins of all kinds, are still utilized 
by the peasants as dwellings. One of the arches of a ruined khan on 
the Nabulus road, opposite Er-Ram, is to-day similarly used as a 
dwelling. 

In the course of the excavations there were found a number of 
fragments of glass, pottery, and other objects, none of which were 
whole, and nearly all of which were from the Arab occupation of 
Jerusalem. After the monastery fell into decay, the place appears to 
have been used as a dumping ground. 
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3. EXAMINATION OF THE SUPPOSED INNER HARBOR OF JOPPA. 


In the spring of 1903 we were able to make an examination of a 
site near Jaffa, which is believed by some students of Palestinian 
topography to be the site of the ancient harbor. This piece of land 
is situated to the eastward of the city of Jaffa, and is a basin of low 
land, the soil of which consists of a fertile water deposit. On all 
sides this tract is surrounded by higher land which slopes gradually 
toward it, except to the northwest, where there was evidently once 
an outlet toward the sea. The higher ridges of land by which this 
basin is surrounded consist mainly of sand, but in this basin the 
owners tell me they have penetrated twelve metres without getting 
below this black water deposit to the sand. This tract of land 
belongs to the estate of Mr. Murad, who is endeavoring, by means 
of drainage and by planting eucalyptus trees, to render it suitable for . 
an orange garden." 

* The Rev. J. E. Hanauer of Jerusalem, who resided for some years 
in Jaffa, kindly furnished me with the chief points of an article which 
he was preparing on this subject for the Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund.* The grounds upon which the theory 
of an inland harbor in the depression or valley east of Jaffa may be 
justified are, in Mr. Hanauer’s judgment, of two kinds. Firsé, the 
configuration of the ground: “ We have a low-lying tract only about 
eight or nine feet above sea-level, toward which it slopes steadily, 
and bounded on either side by two ridges of higher ground. The 
result of excavations shows that the soil of this tract is a fertile water 
deposit of remarkable depth, reaching considerably lower than the 
level of the present sea bed close to the shore. The most marked 
features remind us of what we find at other places along the Syrian 
coast, namely, a prolonged ridge running up to the shore, and along- 
side of or behind it a fertile plain sometimes drained by a river. 
Such ridges are sometimes continued into the sea by a line of rocks 
or an island. The ridge is sometimes, but not always, very strongly 


18 The situation of this depression may be seen in Sandel’s map of the neigh- 
borhood of Jaffa (Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, Vol. I1I., Part 1, 
Pl. iii.; cf. pp. 44 ff.), where it is named El-Bassat es-Saghireh (No. 37); on the 
reduced map in Baedeker’s Pa/estine it is represented as a swamp east of the 
“Garden of the German Consul.” Mr. Hanauer has printed a sketch map of 
the vicinity in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, July, 
1903, p. 258. 
1¢ It has since been published in the July number, 1903, pp. 258 sqq. 
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marked, as in the Carmel range. As examples of the occurrence of 
these features may be cited Tripolis, Beirut, Tyre, and Sidon.” 
Second, Historical allusions: ‘“ We possess,’’ says Mr. Hanauer, 
“as far as I am aware, no single record mentioning the existence of 
such a harbor at the spot indicated, or of an inland lake or lagoon ; 
but we have historic allusions to show that some changes have taken 
place in the level of the shore line at Jaffa. Thus Josephus (27. iii. 
9, 3) tells us that it was the ‘ black north wind’ that was dangerous 
and much dreaded as destructive to shipping at Jaffa. This is not 
the case at present. It is now the west, or more particularly the 
southwest, wind that is feared. The north wind is, indeed, disliked, 
but not on account of the shipping. It is popularly considered a 
poisonous wind, bringing down the malaria from the marshes on the 
north. Then again several of the Crusading Chronicles, amongst 
which I may mention William of Tyre (Aiséory, viii. 9), Vinisauf (in 
Bohn’s Chronicles of the Crusades, pp. 312 sg.), Beha ed-Din (Life 
of Saladin, “ Palestine Pilgrim Texts,” pp. 365-370), and Joinville, 
(Memoirs, Bohn’s translation, p. 486), make a clear distinction be- 
tween ‘the town’ and ‘the citadel’ of Jaffa, the former, according 
to Joinville, being a large village on the seashore, while the latter 
‘resembled a well-defended town, and was situated on an island 
near the seashore.’ This island, which to judge from the quotation 
must have been of noteworthy size, now no longer exists. We may 
conjecture that volcanic agencies may have caused the changes to 
which I have referred. We know that earthquakes are not uncom- 
mon here, and we have the statement of Arab historians (see Besant 
and Palmer, History of Jerusalem), that about A.D. 1068, z.e. shortly 
before the first crusade, the sea receded for a considerable distance, 
and the land left dry was occupied and reclaimed by people of the 
district, but that the sea suddenly returned and caused a great loss 
of life.” In addition to this argument of Mr. Hanauer, I learned 


16 [The inference from Josephus is erroneous. The “black norther” (edap- 
Bép.ov) is not the clear north wind “ which brings most fair weather” on this 
coast (Josephus, Ani. xv. 9, 6), but a violent northwest wind; at the other end 
of the Mediterranean the famous mistral was called by the same name (Strabo, 
p. 182). Joinville does not say that the castle of Jaffa was on an island, but 
that it was on the shore. The passage is as follows: “ Nous nous lojames entour 
le chastel, aus chans, et environnames le chastel, qui siet sur la mer, dés l’une mer 
jusques 4 l’autre. Maintenant se prist li roys 4 fermer un nuef bourc tout entour 
le vieil chastiau, dés l’une mer jusques & l’autre. Le roy meismes y vis-je mainte 
foiz porter la hote aus fossés, pour avoir le pardon” (ed. de Wailly, 1874, § 517). 
The “island” in Bohn’s translation owes its existence solely to unconscionable 
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from Mr. Murad that some twenty years ago, in making some inci- 
dental excavations, some rocks were found, which contained holes 
and rope-marks, as though they had been used for the anchorage of 
ships. 

When, therefore, Mr. Murad determined to investigate the matter 
a little further, and to give the American School the opportunity of 
watching and describing the work, the privilege was eagerly accepted. 
Accordingly, between April 20 and May 12, three trenches were dug 
at two points near the western boundary of this piece of land. Dur- 
ing the progress of the work I made three excursions from Jerusalem 
to Jaffa to make observations upon it. Mr. Irwin Hoch De Long 
and Dr. Hans H. Spoer each spent at different times three or four 
days in Jaffa for the same purpose. 

At first we were highly gratified at the results of the work. On 
the second day of the digging we came upon a wall, which we hoped 
might prove to be the wall of the old harbor. It was built of rough 
stones, and the part first found was seven metres long and one metre 
wide. To the south this wall was interrupted by a well. It is prob- 
able that when this well was dug stones from the wall were used in 
its construction. Later some stones which probably formed a part 
of the same wall were found on the other side of the well. Still 
other stones, in line with this same wall, and probably once a part of 
it, were also found considerably to the north. 

All thought that this wall had any connection with an ancient 
harbor had, however, soon to be given up. As the trenches were 
carried down, the wall found appeared to be nowhere more than half 
a metre in depth, and it rested everywhere upon the same black 
water deposit of earth which forms the soil of this whole basin. 
What the purpose of this wall was can only be conjectured ; but it 
seems reasonable to suppose that it was built at a comparatively 
recent period, possibly as a barrier against the floods, such as that of 
1893, to which this land was subject, or possibly as a division wall 
between two estates. Be that as it may, the wall as we found it was 
everywhere buried half a metre or more below the present surface. 
A short distance to the west of our trenches one comes upon sand 
at a very slight depth, but the part of the trench which ran parallel to 


blundering, and it is unnecessary to have recourse to an earthquake to get rid of 
it. The account in Beha ed-Din (ed. Paris, 1884, pp. 323 sgq.) of the relief of Jaffa 
by Richard I. (A.D. 1192) agrees entirelv with Joinville’s description. It is per- 
haps not superfluous to add that the translation of Beha ed-Din in the “ Palestine 
Pilgrim Texts” is not to be trusted. — EpiTor.] 
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the wall was carried down four metres without coming to sand. The 
black water deposit extends here to a greater depth than that.” 

While the level of the different parts of the estate in relation to 
one another had been previously determined, the height of the whole 
above the sea-level had never been accurately ascertained. A sur- 
veyor was accordingly employed, who determined the top of the wall 
found in our first trench to be 4.50 m. above the present sea-level. 
The conformation of the land at this point is such that there may 
have been a harbor here in early times, but our investigation revealed 
no evidence that there was. 

An examination of the historical references to Jaffa, so far as I can 
at present see, affords no evidence that the depression which we 
investigated was ever used as a harbor.” 


16 In the course of the excavation three pieces of a broken shell from a cannon 
were found ; also an iron object shaped something like an axe head, but without 
an eye for the helve (the iron was about one-half inch thick), and three coins, 
Two of the latter were too much corroded for identification. The third was an 
Egyptian coin dated 1223 A.H. 

17 At the time when my report to the Managing Committee was written 
(American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. VII., Supplement, pp. 35 sgg.), the 
authors cited by Mr. Hanauer (above, p. 184) were not within my reach, and I 
was led to express a different opinion, which examination of the sources shows to 
be unfounded. 
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The Samaritan Passover. 


WARREN J. MOULTON, PH.D. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


FTER being deprived of the privilege at different times and for 
considerable periods, the Samaritans have for fifty years been 
permitted the uninterrupted celebration of their passover at the 
rightful centre, on Mt. Gerizim. Among the very first visitors to 
witness the festival after its restoration was the German Orientalist, 
Petermann, who was present April 22, 1853. The careful report 
which he gave of his observations is perhaps the most valuable one 
that we possess.’ Subsequent reports from other observers are quite 
numerous, and differ in excellence according to the care with which 
that which was actually seen is distinguished from what was learned 
second-hand or taken for granted. While in its main outlines the 
celebration has continued the same, it is clear that there has been, 
and still is, much freedom in.matters of detail. It is in illustration 
of this fact and in directing attention to the peculiarities of a Sunday 
passover that the following report has whatever of value it may 
possess. There are really three methods of procedure, according 
as the passover falls on Saturday, Sunday, or a following week-day. 
At the time of Petermann’s visit and that of several others since, the 
festival chanced to fall on Saturday, and so preparations were made 
in advance, and the lambs were all ready to be eaten by the setting 
of Friday’s sun, which marked the advent of the Sabbath. When 
the feast falls on any other day than Sunday, preparations can begin 
in the afternoon or even earlier, but naturally this cannot take place 
on Saturday, and so a Sunday passover has its own particular method 
of procedure. It happened this year that the feast fell on Sunday, 
April 12, and, as the Jewish day is reckoned from sunset to sunset, 
was celebrated on the night of Saturday. 
We arrived at the Samaritan encampment about four o’clock Satur- 
day afternoon and found all very quiet. People could be seen mov- 


1 Reisen im Orient, i. pp. 260-292, Leipzig, 1860; Herzog’s Real-Encyclopadie, 
ed. I, xiii. pp. 378 sgq. 
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ing about and sitting in the tents, but there was no rush toward us 
on the part of the young men and boys, as there had been when we 
came up the day before, nor did any of them follow us or show more 
interest than to watch our movements from a distance. The place 
of the encampment was on the shoulder of the mountain below the 
summit and to the west of it, apparently the exact spot described by 


Petermann. ‘The masses of stones which surround it testify to the _ 


labor that was necessary to clear this space, about half an acre in 
extent. The tents, of various shapes, were ranged in irregular lines 
about three sides of a court or square. The open side was the en- 
trance to the encampment on the east. Among the tents were two 
or three light, portable structures of wood and metal, resembling the 
camps sometimes used by those engaged in the work of excavation. 
At the time of Petermann’s visit he speaks of finding six tents. Seven 
years later there were ten :? and early in the ’go’s it is estimated there 
were twenty-five or thirty ;? while in 1898 there were twenty-nine.‘ 
This year we could count fully forty, one for each of the forty fami- 
lies. In the earlier days, fear of their Moslem masters, and espe- 
cially fear of a raid from the neighboring Bedawin, led the Samaritans 
to curtail their sojourn on Mt. Gerizim as much as possible. The 
passover and the following feast of unleavened bread was not a reli- 
gious holiday to the same extent that it is now. The change has 
resulted from the development of a more tolerant spirit and a larger 
degree of security. The tents, as we saw them, were well equipped 
with household furniture, and the encampment had an air of perma- 
nence. The high priest, Yacub, invited us to his tent soon after our 
arrival. We found it of the same kind as the usual fourteen-rope 
tent of a Cook outfit. Its fittings were clean and comfortable, but in 
no way elaborate. The usual coffee presented to guests was replaced 
by lemonade, as there could be no fires on the Sabbath. Yacub was 
very willing to answer our questions, and also to receive the dakhshish 
for showing the sacred roll of the Pentateuch. 

The place where the passover is celebrated is in a little enclosure 
at the southeast corner of the encampment. As one enters he comes 
first to a short trench, running north and south, in which the fire is 
kindled for boiling the water in two caldrons which rest on the walls 
that form the sides of the trench. Beyond these, towards the north, 
the trench expands into a circular end, where larger wood is laid for 

2 John Mills, 7hree Months’ Residence at Nablus, pp. 248 sqq. 


3 Macewen, Good Words, 1894, pp. 50 579. 
4 Thomson, PEF, QS. 1902, p. 84. 
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the fire to consume the entrails and whatever may remain from the 
feast. The fuel was all in readiness when we went to inspect the place 
after our call on the high priest. The long fragment of a large col- 
umn, evidently from the ruins on the top of the mountain, lies near 
the farther side of the enclosure. Joined on to the northeast corner 
is a little mound, and in the centre of this a pit some eight or nine 
feet deep and about three feet in diameter, walled up like a well. 
This is the oven where the lambs are roasted. Apparently, since it 
is not possible to dig to any depth in such a rocky surface, they 
heaped up earth and stones in this small mound to increase the depth 
of the pit. The same one is used from year to year. Meantime it 
is kept in proper condition and preserved from defilement by being 
filled with small stones. A large pile of thorns, together with twigs 
and branches, was in readiness for the fire here. 

As the hour drew on toward sunset, there was a stir of life through- 
out the encampment. The high priest came for a last inspection. 
He was throughout the master of ceremonies and gave personal at- 
tention to details, lending a hand on various occasions. Visitors 
now began to arrive in considerable numbers, and along with them 
mounted soldiers and police. The walls of the little enclosure where 
the service was to be held became crowded, and police and soldiers 
were busy keeping back the curious boys. In previous years young 
Mohammedans have sometimes caused considerable trouble and 
come near defiling the passover. About half an-hour before sunset 
the high priest took his place at one end of the broken column, with 
his face toward the sacred rock on the mountain top, the site of the 
ancient Samaritan temple. Behind him, at some little interval, was 
a company of men ranged in three rows, two long ones and a short 
one between. They took their places without any apparent principle 
of arrangement, as one after another joined this group. Petermann 
speaks of twelve men representing the nation appearing in this part 
of the service. These I did not see, unless they were collected in 
the first row. This, however, included fourteen, counting one small 
lad. Most of the company were clothed in white. The high priest 
had on a green robe at first, and later changed this for a white one. 
At first all knelt or prostrated themselves in silent prayer. Then they 
joined the high priest in the repetition of a prayer in the nasal chant 
or intonation employed by worshippers of all faiths in the East. This 
was attended with stroking of the face or beard in certain passages, 
and occasional prostrations. After this all rose, and the high priest 
continued the service with responses from the people. Then he 
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mounted the broken column and looked out toward the Mediter- 
ranean, where the setting sun was almost hidden by a dense haze. 
He was repeating with marked emphasis what was presumably the 
account in Ex. 12, while closely observing the watch which he held 
in his right hand. Some twelve or fourteen young men, in white 
trousers and blouses, had been busied during this preliminary service 
with last arrangements. The centre of their activity was the trench 
where the caldrons of water were in place. They had driven in the 
lambs which had been feeding on the mountain near at hand, and 
now stood holding them between their knees around the circular end 
of the trench. At the moment of sunset the high priest stepped 
down from the column and turned with the rest of the company 
toward the young men. Thereupon the latter began the excited 
repetition of some prayer or blessing, and, throwing the lambs on 
their sides with their throats toward the trench, held them in this 
position while they were killed by two of the men who were appointed 
to this duty. The throats were cut, not with one or two but with 
repeated strokes. One of the knives used for this purpose had been 
shown to us by the high priest. It came from a German shop at 
Jerusalem. The blood ran down into the trench, or was absorbed by 
grass and weeds placed for the purpose. We watched to see whether 
any blood would be taken for “striking” the tents or marking the 
children. It was a time of greatest excitement, and the surging 
crowd made it difficult to watch proceedings closely ; but so far as 
we could observe, no blood was taken. At the time of Petermann’s 
visit the high priest told him that this command cf Ex. 127 was en- 
joined only for the first instance, and that they no longer observed 
it. On the other hand, he says that he saw boys marking themselves 
with the sacrificial blood by making a stripe which extended from the 
forehead to the end of the nose. Fathers and mothers were seen 
marking their children, and even their babes, in like manner. Subse- 
quent observers report seeing blood caught in basins to be used for 
such a purpose and for sprinkling the tents. The high priest told us 
later, in response to a question, that this rite had not been carried 
out for some five or six years because of the Mohammedans — at 
least not openly. He added that usually some blood was taken by 
two or three, and had been taken that evening. Later on, in walking 
through the camp, I could not anywhere detect the presence of blood 
about the tent doorways, and I saw no children who were marked ; 


5 So, for example, Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Sociad Life, p. 379. 
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but there might have been such among those who remained in the 
tents. 

When the lambs had been slain the congregation exchanged joyful 
greetings after the usual Oriental manner, falling with a kiss first on 
the right and then on the left shoulder, or, in the case of the high 
priest and of some others, presumably his relatives or the more ven- 
erable of the community, by taking the hand, kissing it, and pressing 
it to the forehead. This is undoubtedly an ancient custom and 
points to the central importance of the slaying of the lambs in the 
paschal celebration. 

The number of lambs taken this year was seven. At the time of 
Petermann’s visit there were five, and the number seems to have 
ranged from five to seven, according to the number of the partici- 
pants. In addition one or two are held in reserve, in case any 
should not be properly slain or should be found to be physically im- 
perfect. For one or the other of these reasons an extra lamb is often 
needed, but was not this year. The high priest inspected them as 
soon as they were slain and found that all had been properly killed ; 
and in the dressing nothing was found amiss, as was the case when 
Petermann was present, when in one lamb the lungs had grown 
together. 

The signal for slaying the lambs had been also the signal for light- 
ing the fires under the caldrons and in the pit. A fire-tender was 
busy in each place feeding the flames. When the preliminary ser- 
vices were over many of the older men withdrew to the tents, and 
there was a lull in the ceremonies while waiting for the boiling water. 
This was needed to pour over the lambs to make it possible to pluck 
the wool. The visitors began to scatter, and it was not long before 
the two of us who had come together were left alone with the 
Samaritans. 

It was about an hour after the killing of the lambs before the first 
one was ready to be dressed. Apparently the same men who had 
done the slaying served in the dressing and in making ready for the 
spit, although I saw the high priest preparing at least one. During 
the process of dressing, a lamb hung head downward suspended 
from a pole resting on the shoulders of two young men. All the 
young men thus engaged continued shouting in chorus, “The Lord 
God is one God.” The entrails were thrown upon the fire that 
had been kindled in the circular end of the trench after removing 
the caldrons. The stomach and gall-bladder were taken aside and 
emptied of their contents before being cast on the fire. Once, in 
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impatience because these were not promptly taken from him, the 
dresser threw them on the ground. The liver was not burned with 
the refuse, as formerly seems frequently to have been the case, but 
was put into one of the caldrons and later cleansed and inserted in 
the carcass to be roasted. The right fore leg and shoulder, which is 
the portion of the high priest, was cut off and put on the fire to be 
burned, since he eats with the others, and nothing can remain until 
the morning. When a lamb was dressed a very little water was 
poured into it, to rinse it, and this was allowed to run down on the 
ground. The spits were sharpened poles some eight or ten feet long 
made from the holm- or holly-oak (sindiyan). These were thrust 
out through the lamb and through the hind legs. A square collar of 
wood, about a foot and a half from the larger end, served to keep 
the carcass from sliding down too near to the ground. Thus the 
spit of the present day has little resemblance to the shape of the 
cross alluded to by Justin Martyr (Diad. c. Trypho. c. 40). 

When the lambs were ready for roasting they were piled on a 
hurdle woven from large branches which was lying on the ground. 
It was not until two or three had been deposited that some new 
baskets were brought and placed on the surface of the wood beneath 
them. These baskets were of the. kind used by workmen for carry- 
ing dirt and for many other purposes. They are pliable and can be 
so doubled as to serve for mats. After the lambs were dressed they 
were salted and the livers inserted. The fire in the pit had mean- 
while been kept briskly burning, and quite a circle of men was gath- 
ered here, watching the process and enjoying the grateful warmth. 
Another company centred about the burning refuse in the fire trench. 
Two fire-tenders, using what appeared to be the poles from which 
the lambs had hung, were kept busy in so disposing the material that 
it should be completely consumed. During the progress of the 
dressing, everything had been picked up with due care except the 
wool, which was allowed to be kicked about most of the night before 
it was finally gathered into the fire. Two or three older men were 
reading by the light of a lantern farther on in one corner of the 
enclosure. Another younger man read by the light of the fire, and 
others soon got out their books and joined him. 

About a quarter to eleven the high priest appeared and put a few 
last sticks into the pit. Then the lambs were brought, and the men 
stood about in a circle, holding the spits upright with one end resting 
on the ground. The high priest led in a short prayer, after which 
all the lambs were thrust into the pit at about the same time. The 
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hurdle had been brought and was now placed over the mouth of the 
pit. The spits, being allowed to protrude through its open squares, 
were thus kept in position. Grass, wild mustard, etc., at hand for 
the purpose, was piled on this, and then all was plastered over with 
mud. This smearing was kept up as long as a puff of steam or 
smoke could anywhere be seen. The oven mound was then de- 
serted, save for one man who lay down there by a lantern as a guar- 
dian and droned away, for two hours and more, at some poems or 
prayers in the book which he held. After a little time some of the 
group around the coals in the fire-trench also took part. There were 
others reading at the end of the enclosure. Many retired to their 
tents. In two or three of these the voices of those who were reading 
could be heard. In others we could see people lying on their beds 
and rugs, sleeping or engaged in conversation. Some young women 
now ventured forth and crouched with the group about the coals. 
Outside here also a few men curled up in their mantles and slept. 
During this period of waiting for the roasting of the lambs there 
came, after a little time, a long prayer by the high priest, in which 
many of the congregation took part. In this service the relative 
positions of priest and people were as they had been at the opening 
of the celebration. Another season of inactivity followed. 

Soon after one o’clock a slight bustle arose in the tents. People, 
at least a few, could be seen by the tent doors engaged in washing 
hands, face, mouth, and feet. They began to assemble about the 
fire with their white robes girt about them and carrying a staff or 
some rude substitute for the same. The new baskets, before used on 
the hurdle, were ripped down one of the sides and thus made into 
larger mats for holding the roasted lambs. Some of the men had 
brought plates and platters as they came. It was two and one-half 
hours from the time the lambs had been put in when the young men 
began to dig away the mud from the mouth of the oven, a rather 
shorter time than usual, it was said. It took some minutes to make 
it possible to lift up and turn over the hurdle. The lambs, now 
reduced to black, unappetizing-looking masses, were removed with- 
out accident, and each was folded in its basket-mat, borne down into 
the enclosure, and laid on the ground. They were not placed in any 
noticeable order, but grouped irregularly. No sheet or other cover- 
ing, save the basket, was spread on the ground. Usually the spit was 
pulled out, but in one or two cases it was allowed to remain. The 
high priest divided the bitter herbs, throwing a few handfuls on each 
lamb. Unleavened bread was also distributed beside each. lamb. 
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The bitter herbs are such as are gathered on the mountain and are 
known to the Samaritans only under the name bitter (murr). They 
have rather long, bright green leaves and bear some resemblance to 
dandelion greens. 

Before eating, all the people stood together about the mats, repeat- 
ing a prayer or blessing. In leading this the chief fire-tender (who 
was possibly the second priest) was more conspicuous than the high 
priest. Then all fell to, tearing the meat from the carcasses with 
their fingers and eating as they tore. Handfuls were pulled off and 
passed about. Plates and platters were filled and borne to the tents. 
Some ate crouching by the lambs or about the fire, while others were 
standing. There were some of the smaller children with the group 
in the enclosure. Little regard seemed to be paid to the grouping. 
I noticed some who moved from lamb to lamb in search of new bits. 
The high priest and his family were apparently in one company, and 
had a lamb to themselves. All ate “in haste,” certainly, and in a 
few minutes, about twenty, possibly, nothing but bones remained. It 
was not yet two o’clock when the hurdle, spits, poles, baskets, etc., 
and all that remained from the feast was piled together in the circular 
end of the fire trench where the entrails had been burned, and a 
brisk fire was started by a branch lighted at the mouth of the pit, 
which continued to send forth bursts of flame now and then from the 
accumulation of fat that remained from the roasting. Plates of 
refuse from the tents and considerable quantities of unleavened bread 
were thrown on the new fire. The burning was a long, slow process, 
for after two hours each stirring of the embers brought to light new 
material and caused the flames to leap up afresh. After the washing 
which followed the meal, the high priest took his place once more, 
kneeling at the end of the broken column with his face toward the 
mountain top, and began a service of prayer. Behind him, as previ- 
ously, was ranged the congregation in a like attitude. The numbers 
gradually increased until there were nearly as many in this company 
as when the service began the previous evening. Only three or four 
remained about the fire. Lights could still be seen in the tents, but 
all was quiet there. The scene continued unchanged as dawn came 
on. The weird chorus of seeming lamentation was the last sound we 
heard as we left the fire and passed down the mountain about four 
o’clock Sunday morning. 
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Inscriptions from Bir es-Seba’. 


DR. WARREN J. MOULTON. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


HILE visiting Bir es-Seba’ in the month of April of the 
present year we photographed several Greek inscriptions 


which, up to that time, had 
not been published. Since 
then they have appeared, to- 
gether with photographs of 
the squeezes taken by the Do- 
minicans of Jerusalem, in the 
Revue Bibliqgue (April and 
July, 1903). In spite of this 
anticipation, it will be seen 
that our photographs of the 
originals still possess sufficient 
value for purposes of study to 
warrant their publication, and, 
furthermore, in the case of the 
mortuary inscriptions, I am 
able to advance some sugges- 
tions for the elucidation of 
more obscure points. All 
these inscriptions, like those 
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previously published from Bir es-Seba’, in all probability came from 
the ruins to the east of the present village which has so recently 
sprung up. All the ground there has been very thoroughly over- 
hauled in the search for building material to be used in the struc- 
tures of the new settlement. The careless and destructive way in 
which the digging has been carried on is shown by the many frag- 
ments of marble, some of them of considerable size, which are strewn 


about. 
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1. *KANETTAH 

OMAKAPIOC *Averdn 6 paxdptos Tpoxdmos év 
py(vi) <A)wou x’ tov cod’ érovs 

TTPOKOTTIOC ivd(uxri@vos) 6! 

ENMHAWOY 

K TOY;O¢ The blessed Procopius died on the 
2oth of the month Loos of the year 

ero 576, indiction ix. 

INAcOk 


This inscription is on a slab of gray marble about 1 foot 1o 
inches high and 11} inches wide. The letters are carefully and 
distinctly cut. The form dverdy often appears in funerary inscrip- 
tions. Possibly it may be regarded as the abbreviation of dverdn éx 
tav poxOwv or korwv.' Awov is a mistake of the stone-cutter for 
Awov. The character ¢ appears in a twofold significance in this 
inscription : in line 5 as the numeral 6, and in the last line as a sign 
of punctuation.? The date is given as year 576, indiction ix. As 
the era of Eleutheropolis (199 A.D.) is known to be used in some of 
the inscriptions from Bir es-Seba’,’ it is natural to expect it here ; but 
it is seen at once that the computation is not made on this basis. 
Father Abel therefore concludes that the reference must be to the 
Christian era (Revue Biblique, 1903, p. 427). This would, to be 
sure, give us indiction ix., and likewise assign the inscription to 
about the period to which we expect it to belong. Such a use of the 
Christian era is, however, so far as I know, without parallel at this 
early time in Syria, and therefore highly improbable here. I would 
suggest, accordingly, that it is more likely that we have the era of 
Gaza, namely, Oct. 28, 61 B.c.‘ Reckoning on this basis, the date 
of Procopius’ death would be Aug. 13, 516 a.D., and this also gives 
us the indiction ix.’ Possibly further evidence of the use of the era 
of Gaza at Bir es-Seba’ may be found as new inscriptions are brought 
to light. 


1See Rev. 1418; and cf. Clermont-Ganneau, Archacological Researches, ii. 
408 sgg. Note also the suggestion of a possible connection of waxdpees with the 
Egyptian makheru. 

2 On these two uses, and on a further possible use as a conjunction, see 
PEF, QS. 1902, pp. 270s9q.; Revue Biblique, 1903, p. 277. 

3 See Revue Biblique, 1902, pp. 437 5g9- 1903, pp. 274 5g. 

4 See Clermont-Ganneau, Archaeological Researches, ii. 419 sqq. 

5 Cf. the inscription given by Clermont-Ganneau, /.c. p. 402, which is dated 
the 22d of Loos, indiction iv., year 571. 
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This inscription and those which follow were in the Serai, or 
Government House, at the time of our visit. It is cut on a marble 
slab about 1 foot 10} inches by 1 foot 7} inches, and 3 inches thick. 








"EvOdde xeirar  paxapia Nova 

2. HENOAAEKITAIHMA Xredavov AidAyoia. xareréy 88 év 

KAPIANONNACTE®ANOY Hv(i) Tepe(riov) «8! W8(cari- 
AIAHCIAKATETHOHAG 5) 


’ ENMHNTIEPIT s iB Here lies the blessed Nonna Ailésia, 

daughter of Stephanus. She was laid 

INAc¢| away on the 12th of Peritios of indic- 
tion x. 


Both names are common. The only difficulty is with AiAyoia. 
Another sepulchral inscription, which is said to have come from Bir 
es-Seba’ and is now in the Turkish museum at Jcrusalem, has AiAy- 
ows after the name Kaioumos (PEF, QS. 1903, p. 172; Revue 
Biblique, 1903, pp. 274 5g-). Mr. Macalister refers to this inscription 
as commemorating “the blessed Kaioumos of Jerusalem,” without 
further comment. It would seem that he associates the adjective 
with Aidia (Aelia Capitolina), the name given to Jerusalem by 
Hadrian, and long employed as its official designation. I incline 
to the opinion cautiously advanced by Father Vincent, that the gen- 
tile adjective may be connected with the Old Testament Elath (LXX. 
Awraf, Acrap, etc.). In Greek authors the place is commonly called 
AtXAava, with the gentile adjective Aidavirns ; but "AiAa or *AiAas is 
also found (Eusebius, in Lagarde, Onomastica Sacra, 2107; Proco- 
pius, Philostorgius, a/.), from which an adjective AiAjows might be 
derived. The geographical considerations favor this suggestion. In 
the Roman period Elath was a place of considerable importance. 
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It was garrisoned by a Roman legion, and the seat of a Christian 
bishop. Its next important neighbor on the north, in Western 
Palestine, would be Bir es-Seba’. 

The year of Nonna’s death is not given, and we can say nothing 
certain further than that she died on the t1oth of February of the 
tenth year of an indiction. Father Abel, on the ground of a strong 
epigraphic similarity of the two inscriptions, as well as of the unusual 
gentile adjectives Ailesios, Ailesia, which they have in common, com- 
bines the epitaph of Nonna with that of Kaioumos, and thus fixes 
the date of her death in 547 A.D. 

3. The small fragment leaning against the last inscription is evi- 
dently from some tombstone. The letters are of the same style as 
those just considered. The fragment is about 8 inches by 10. The 


probable reading is 
AIOY | Aiov «! 
THE: INA 2+. THS & Wvd(UKTLBvos) 


The date would thus be the roth of Dios, or Nov. 6. But for the 
pause, one might suggest zpwrys ivdtxridvos for the last line, since 
similar expressions have been found. 


4. CAATOY sadro[v] 
YAOYTOY:I-€PO [S]ovAov rod iepo[t] 
PXI¢YAWN [a ]oxepuddy 

Will ONIANOYCAATOGY [eJonavov cadro[v] 
° YU ¢ 
BIKAPIOCAEYTE Ps Bixdptos Sevrep (os) 
COTTPOBMAOME NOC o 0 7poB(ad)Adpevos 
BINOOYATTOTWN Bwov drs trav 
N v 
AHAWN dyAwv 
WN wv 


The fragment on the right in the photograph bears letters which 
are sharply, although rather irregularly, cut, and, except in two or 
three instances, are legible beyond all doubt. This piece of marble 
is about 1 foot g inches high, 1 foot 1 inch wide, and 3 inches 
thick. Evidently it was broken away fromr the lower part of a much 
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larger tablet. The style of the letters and the contents lead us at 
once to connect it with another, larger fragment from Bir es-Seba’ 
which has already been published.® This contained parts of two 
columns, and Professor Clermont-Ganneau concluded from his study 
of them that the inscription was an official document, possibly an 
imperial decree regarding the taxes to be levied for the support of 
military and administrative officials. His hope that other parts of 
the tablet might be brought to light seems to be in part fulfilled 
by this new fragment, although the relation, not to say the connec- 
tion, of the two pieces is not yet established. The present fragment 
may belong to another column lower down in the tablet. The letters 
are those of the Byzantine epoch. From comparison with the photo- 
graph of the squeeze of the fragment previously found, they seem, if 
anything, more irregular. It is noticeable that in lines 4, 6, and 7 
we have the rounded sigma (C), whereas in the first fragment this 
letter is always square (C), as here, in lines 1(?) and 7. Further, 
ov are in no instance joined where they occur in lines 2, 4, and 8, as 
might be expected from the frequent ligature in the other fragment. 
On the other hand, in the arrangement of the lines, in the use of the 
title Vicarius (line 6), and in the suggestions of other words, we have 
strong evidence that the two fragments belong to the same inscrip- 
tion. Further study, with the aid that may at any time come from 
new discoveries, will probably make this clear. 


5. ETITAGYAGGWue 
EKTICOHTOPAEAPAO 


METTIOYOETOYCTOY 
CTTOYWWAEL * FKAIKPIOM 
\ * I6OPEPOCOIKOAE 
MNHCOHOYPANICEYTYXE 
TYP XANEIMHTPOTTOAE! 


This inscription, on the left in the photograph, is badly defaced, 
portions being entirely illegible. The block of limestone in which it 
is cut is about 2 feet 2 inches by 1 foot 3} inches, and about 64 
inches thick, the raised portion in the middle being about 9} inches 
wide. Clearly as certain words seem at first sight to stand out, I am 


6 PEF, QS. 1902, pp. 269 s¢., cf. also p. 236; Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale, 
Vv. pp. 130sgg.; Revue Biblique, 1903, pp. 275 sqq- 
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not able as yet to suggest any interpretation. I will add the com- 
ment of Father Abel in the Revue Biblique (1903, p. 429), which 
may be taken for what it is worth: “ L’inscription, découverte par le 
P. Level dans un chantier de fouilles assez voisin de l’un des anciens 
puits, est intéressante par le mention qu’elle fait de la creation d’un 
puits.”” 
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The Meaning of Exodus xx. 7. 


PROFESSOR LEWIS B. PATON. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


XODUS 20’, or the Third Commandment, as it is commonly 
reckoned by Jews and Protestants, reads as foliows : xn x5 
“ms ROTI: Me TyTN APN XD RI? ATA PTTOw-ne 
ser nv, which translated verbally means, “Thou shalt not lift 
up the name of Yahweh, thy God, unto naught, for Yahweh will not 
count him innocent who lifts up his name unto naught.” The com- 
mandment appears in an identical form in the Deuteronomic recension 
of the Decalogue in Deut. 5”, but the combination “ lift up the name 
unto naught’’ occurs nowhere else in the Old Testament. For the 
determination of the meaning of the passage, accordingly, we are 
thrown back upon a study of the three principal words, RW3, BW, 
and NwW. 

There are no three words in the Hebrew language that have a 
greater variety of meanings. NW denotes primarily ‘lift up,’ then 
‘carry,’ and finally ‘take away.’ From each of these main meanings 
a host of secondary meanings are derived. OW denotes primarily 
‘name,’ then ‘person, presence, authority, character, reputation.’ 
IW denotes primarily ‘emptiness, nothingness,’ then ‘sin, deceit,’ 
and finally even ‘idol.’ By the combination of these meanings an 
immense number of interpretations can be put upon the passage ; and, 
as a matter of fact, the history of exegesis shows that nearly every 
possible theory has been tried at one time or another. The subject 
has called forth volumes of discussion, and is so exceedingly trite that 
I should not venture to present it if I did not have still another inter- 
pretation to add to the already long list. Before I present this, 
however, I wish to show the untenability of the more commonly 
received theories. 

The word W3 is taken by the LXX in the sense of AapPdvw, and 
the commandment is rendered, “Thou shalt not take, é.¢e. use, the 
name of the Lord thy God for naught.” This is followed by Aquila, 
Origen, the Vulgate (on assumes), Luther, and all the English 
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versions. By Hengstenberg and Keil NW is translated ‘take away,’ 
and the force of the commandment is supposed to be, “ Thou shalt 
not pervert the name of Yahweh thy God unto an improper use.” 

By most modern commentators NW3, ‘lift up,’ is taken in the 
sense of ‘utter’ or ‘speak’ (so De Wette, Knobel, Dillmann, Well- 
hausen, Lange, Kautzsch, Holzinger, Baentsch). Attention is called 
to the idiom Spm FN NW, “lift up the voice,” and to the formulz 
“lift up a lament,” “lift up a similitude,” “lift up a prayer,” and 
“lift up a song,” which are supposed to indicate that NWJ may have 
the meaning of ‘speak’ or ‘utter.’ Buhl in Gesenius’s Handwérter- 
buch sums up this view by saying that efferre is used in the sense of 
effari, ‘aussprechen.’ Barth (Ztymologische Studien, p. 63 f.) regards 
this meaning as so certain that he questions whether the verb in this 
sense has anything to do with NW, ‘lift up,’ and proposes to connect 
it with the Ethiopic ’aus@a, which means ‘ speak, answer.’ 

It will be observed that all three of these interpretations come out 
to practically the same conclusion, namely, that WJ means ‘ utter.’ 
‘To take’ in the sense of ‘to use’ is unintelligible except of use in 
speech. ‘Transfer’ is also meaningless except in the sense of transfer 
in language ; and the third interpretation assumes from the outset that 
speech is meant. It appears, accordingly, that there is general agree- 
ment that ‘‘lift up” means to utter. 

In regard to the word OW there is also general agreement that it is 
used in none of its secondary significations, but means simply ‘name’ ; 
so that the phrase “ lift up the name” means “ utter the name.” 

In regard to the meaning of XW opinions differ widely. An early 
view is that the word retains its primitive sense of ‘ emptiness,’ and 
that the prohibition is aimed against the use of the name of Yahweh 
in connection with trivial matters. The objection to this view is that 
nowhere in the Old Testament do we meet any trace of the idea 
that a familiar use of the name of God is improper. Old Testament 
history shows that the name Yahweh was used as freely by ancient 
Israel as the name Allah is used in the modern Orient. 

A widely accepted modification of this theory is that the com- 
mandment is directed against profane swearing, or the use of the name 
of God in frivolous or unnecessary oaths. This view also is open to 
the objection of being foreign to the thought of the Old Testament. 
In the language of the Old Testament, “to swear by the name of a 
god,” z.e. to use his name in asseverations, is equivalent to declaring 
one’s self his worshipper. Far from prohibiting the use of the divine 
name in connection with the affairs of daily life, the law codes enjoin 
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the frequent use of the name of Yahweh as a means of indicating that 
one adheres to him. Thus in Deut. 6" we read, “Thou shalt fear 
Yahweh, thy God ; and him shalt thou serve, and shalt swear by his 
name”’; similarly Deut. 10”, “Thou shalt fear Yahweh thy God ; him 
shalt thou serve ; and to him shalt thou cleave, and by his name shalt 
thou swear.” In like manner Jer. 12” says, “And it shall come to 
pass, if they will diligently learn the ways of my people, to swear by 
my name (saying), As Yahweh liveth; even as they taught my people 
to swear by Baal; then shall they be built up in the midst of my 
people.” Old Testament history also shows that the name of Yahweh 
was used freely by ancient Israel. Accordingly, the common modern 
view that the Third Commandment is aimed against a careless use 
of the name of God must be regarded as untenable. 

Others take NW in its secondary sense of ‘sin,’ and interpret the 
commandment as meaning that the name of God must not be used 
for any sinful purpose. Among recent commentators this view is 
represented by Holzinger and Baentsch. Against this view is the 
vagueness of the prohibition. The other commandments are con- 
crete. They do not say, “Thou shalt avoid heathenism, Thou 
shalt not degrade the worship of Yahweh, Thou shalt set apart 
times for worship, Thou shalt reverence those in authority, Thou 
shalt be chaste” ; but “Thou shalt have no other god, Thou shalt 
make thee no graven image, Remember the Sabbath, Honor thy 
father and thy mother, Thou shalt not commit adultery.” Such 
a generality as the precept “Thou shalt not use the name of Yahweh, 
thy God, for any sinful purpose,” is wholly out of place in so specific 
a law as the Decalogue. 

Many interpreters, ancient and modern, take 81 in the specific 
sense of ‘ false’ or ‘lie,’ and understand the commandment to mean, 
“Thou shalt not use the name of Yahweh, thy God, in attestation 
of any false statement.’’ In favor of this view is the fact that this 
prohibition occurs elsewhere in the Pentateuchal legislation. In the 
Holiness Code (Lev. 19) we read, “Thou shalt not swear by my 
name to a lie, lest thou profane the name of thy God.” Lev. sien. 
and 6'” prescribe guilt offerings in the case of a man swearing care- 
lessly or falsely. Against this interpretation, however, is the fact 
that it makes the third commandment practically identical with the 
eighth and the ninth. Swearing to a lie must be intended to defraud 
a neighbor, in which case it coincides with theft ; or it is intended to 
injure his good name, in which case it coincides with false witness. 
It is hardly likely that in so brief a code as the Decalogue a prohibi- 
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tion would be inserted that coincides so nearly with the scope of two 
other prohibitions. Moreover, if such a law had been inserted, it 
must logically have stood in the second table, along with theft and 
false witness, with which it is closely affiliated, rather than in its 
present position between the law in regard to idolatry and the law in 
regard to the Sabbath. Furthermore, if the author of this command- 
ment meant to prohibit swearing to a lie by the name of Yahweh, 
why did he not use the specific word "DW instead of the indefinite 
iW? This word he uses in the ninth commandment, mapa 
“PY IY ASS, “Thou shalt not answer a lying testimony against 
thy neighbor” ; and there is no reason why he should not have used 
it in the third commandment, if he had meant to forbid false swearing. 

Finally, the theory has been propounded that the word NW refers 
to magic, divination, and other similar heathen practices ; and that the 
scope of the third commandment is to prevent the use of the divine 
name for such purposes. This theory is defended at length by Dr. 
Coffin in Vol. XIX., p. 166 of this JournaL. Such a prohibition would 
be in place among the duties to God in the first table of the Deca- 
logue, but it is very doubtful whether NW, ‘ emptiness,’ can have the 
specific sense of ‘ magic.’ It is used in this sense nowhere else in the 
Old Testament, and there is not another law in the Pentateuch that 
prohibits the association of the name of Yahweh with magical rites. 
Ex. 22” reads, “Thou shalt not suffer a sorceress to live.’’ Deut. 
18°**- reads, “ There shall not be found with thee . . . one that useth 
divination, one that practiseth augury, or an enchanter, or a sorcerer, 
or a charmer, or a consulter with a familiar spirit, or a wizard, or a 
necromancer ; for whosoever doeth these things is an abomination 
unto Yahweh.” Lev. 19” reads, “ Ye shall not use enchantments nor 
practise augury.” Lev. 19”, “Turn not unto them that have familiar 
spirits, nor unto the wizards.” (cf. Lev. 20°”). In all these pas- 
sages magical practices are forbidden, as involving apostasy from 
Yahweh ; but the possibility of the name of Yahweh being used in 
connection with them is not contemplated. It is very unlikely, there- 
fore, that the scope of the third commandment is to prevent this sort 
of use of the divine name. 

It appears, accordingly, that all the current interpretations of the 
third commandment labor under serious difficulties; and this rouses 
the suspicion that there is something wrong in the common assump- 
tion that OW Mx xXW3 means ‘to use the name,’ or ‘to utter the 
name.” 

This interpretation is based chiefly upon the analogy of the com- 
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mon expression opm MN NWI “to lift up the voice,” which is sup- 
posed to be equivalent to “utter the voice.” As a matter of fact, 
however, a study of the passages in which this expression occurs shows 
that it is never used in the simple sense of “ utter the voice.” There 
is not a passage in the Old Testament where we read “ he lifted up 
his voice and spoke,” or “he lifted up his voice and answered,” as 
must have been the case if NW3 had the meaning of ‘utter.’ The 
combination in which oipa FIN NW is used are these: “ He lifted 
up his voice and wept” (Gen. 26" 29" Jud. 217 1 Sam. 11* 24" 304 
2 Sam. 3” 13% Job 2”), “He lifted up his voice and cried” 
(Num. 14! Jud. 9’ Isa. 42”), “ He lifted up his voice and shouted” 
(Isa. 24"), “He lifted up his voice and sang” (Isa. 42" 52°). 
These show that in the phrase opn FS NW the verb retains its 
primitive meaning of ‘lift up,’ and that the expression denotes, not 
“to utter the voice,” but “to raise the voice, to cry aloud.” The 
phrase Spr FIX NW is thus the precise equivalent of the phrase 
that alternates with it, Sip FAS O'"%, that is, “elevate the voice.” 
For “utter the voice,” or “speak,” the regular Hebrew idiom is 
bp Fs fF (Ps. 18" 46; Prov. 1” Jer. 2”, etc.). 

The other phrases that are cited in proof that RWI can mean 
‘utter,’ or ‘speak’ are equally inapposite. Not once do we meet 
the phrases “lift up a word,” “lift up an answer,” “lift up a saying,” 
that must have occurred, if NW3J had the meaning of ‘ utter,’ or 
‘speak.’ Instead of this the common formulz are, “lift up a weep- 
ing” (Jer. 9°), “lift up a cry” (Jer. 7 11), “lift up a lamentation” 
(Jer. 9"), “lift up a lament” (Jer. 7” Ezek. 19! 26” 27** 28” 
32? Amos 5'), “ lift up a prayer” (2 Ki. 19* Isa. 37° Jer. 7° 11), “lift 
up a psalm” (Ps. 81°), “lift up a Sw, or similitude” (Num. 237 ¥ 
24” > 1 2. 21. 23 Toa, r4* Mic. 2‘ Hab. 2° Job 27' 29'). These combi- 
nations show that NW does not mean ‘utter,’ or ‘speak,’ but ‘cry 
out, deliver in a loud and impressive manner.’ In like manner 
MWD, the derivative of NW, is never used for ‘utterance’ or 
‘word,’ as must have been the case if WJ meant ‘speak,’ but 
is limited to the exalted ecstatic utterances of the prophets. The 
only cases in the Old Testament in which it might be conjectured 
that WI had the meaning of ‘utter’ are Ex. 23', “Thou shalt not 
lift up a false report,” and Ps. 15%, “ Who lifteth not up a reproach 
against his neighbor.” In both cases, however, the context shows 
that the reference is not to uttering a false report or a reproach, but 
to receiving one. The translations of the Revised Version are accu- 
rate, “Thou shalt not take up a false report,” and “ Who taketh not 
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up a reproach.” It may be concluded, therefore, that NW never 
refers to simple speaking, but always to loud or emphatic utterance. 

If this be true, MYT OW AX NWN Nd cannot mean, “Thou 
shalt not use, utter, speak, the name of Yahweh,” but “Thou shalt 
not cry out the name of Yahweh.” In this case “lift up the name 
of Yahweh” is the exact equivalent of “call upon the name of 
Yahweh,” which is the common expression for ‘worship’ (cf. Gen. 
4” 12° 21% 26” 1 Ki. 18°** 2 Ki. 5" Isa. 12* 41” 64° Jer. 10” Joel 3° 
Zeph. 3° Zech. 13° Ps. 79° 99° 105! 116**® Lam. 3” 1 Chr. 16%”), 
That this is the correct interpretation is shown by the fact that in 
the only passage where the expression BW NW3 occurs (Ps. 16+) 
the reference is to worship. It is confirmed also by the fact that in 
every other case where the name of God is the object of human 
activity the reference is to worship. The phrases to “seek the name ” 
(Ps. 83”), “wait on the name” (Ps. 52”), “think on the name” 
(Mal. 3"*), “know the name” (Isa. 52° Jer. 48” Ps. 9" o1™), “ fear 
the name” (Deut. 28° Isa. 59" Mal. 2° 3” Ps. 61° 86" 102° Neh. 
1), “love the name” (Isa. 56° Ps. 5” 69” 119), “trust in the 
name” (Ps. 33”), “remember the name” (Ps. 20° 119”), all signify 
to be a worshipper of the god in question. As already noted, “call 
upon the name of Yahweh” is the common expression in the Old 
Testament for “worship Yahweh.” Closely analogous is “"SI% 
DW MK, “to cause to remember the name,” commonly translated in 
our version “ make mention of the name.” This is always used of in- 
voking God in worship. Thus in Ex. 23” we read, “ In all things that 
I have said unto you take heed, and make no mention of the name 
of other gods” (cf. 207 22”); Josh. 23’, “Neither make mention 
of the name of their gods, nor cause to swear by them, neither. serve 
them, nor bow down yourselves unto them” ; Isa. 26", “O Yahweh, 
our God, other lords beside thee have had dominion over us, but by 
thee only will we make mention of thy name”; Amos 6", “We 
may not make mention of the name of Yahweh.” On the strength 
of the analogy of these passages we should probably follow the 
Peshitta in Ex. 20% in reading “31M instead of “S18, and trans- 
late, “ An altar of earth shalt thou make unto me, and shalt sacri- 
fice thereon thy burnt offerings and thy peace offerings, thy sheep 
and thine oxen: in every place where “how makest mention of 
my name I will come unto thee and bless thee” (so Merx, Bruston, 
Buhl, Holzinger). Other combinations, such as “ praise the name” 
(1 Ki. 8%* Isa. 25! Ps. 44° 54° 69" 74” 99° 106” 113'* 1224 135! 
138° 140% 142° 145°? 148°" 149% 2 Chr. 6, etc.), “sing praises 
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unto the name” (2 Sam. 22” Ps. 7'® 9? 18” 61° 66¢ 68° g2? 135°), 
“bless the name” (Ps. 72” 96? 100* 103! 113? 145°” Job 1” 
Neh. 9°), “ magnify the name” (2 Sam. 7”), “glorify the name” 
(Isa. 24” Ps. 86°, cf. 115"), “ declare the name” (Ps. 22% 102”), 
“sanctify the name” (Isa. 29”), refer without exception to the wor- 
ship of Yahweh. In this connection it is not without interest to note 
that the whole series of Deuteronomic phrases in which OW is used 
have a similar connotation. “To put his name there,” or “to cause 
his name to dwell there” (Deut. 12° "2! 14%" 167 ®, etc.), means 
“to establish his worship in that place.” “To build a house unto the 
name of Yahweh” (2 Sam. 7 1 Ki. 3? 5”, etc.), means “to build 
a house for the worship of Yahweh.” 

In like manner all the phrases which speak of disregarding the name 
of Yahweh refer to remission of his worship. ‘“ To forget the name of 
Yahweh” (Jer. 23”; cf. Hos. 2” Ps. 44”) means to cease to be his 
worshipper. “To cut off the names of the idols,” or “to take them 
away out of the mouth” (Zech. 13” Hos. 2”) means to cause idol- 
worship to cease. “To profane the name of Yahweh” is to cease 
to be his worshipper or to disregard the precepts of his religion. 
His name is profaned by causing one’s seed to pass through the fire 
to Molech (Lev. 18% 20°), by worshipping idols (Exek. 20”), by 
making a bald spot on one’s head, cutting the edges of one’s beard, and 
making cuttings in one’s flesh (Lev. 21°), by eating of sacrifices when 
one is ceremonially unclean (Lev. 22°), by not offering the proper 
sacrifices (Lev. 22), by the remission of worship during the exile 
(Ezek. 36”), also by false swearing (Lev. 19”), by a man and his 
father going in unto the same maid (Amos 2°), by enslaving again 
slaves that had been set free (Jer. 34%). According to Mal. 1°" the 
priests “despise the name of Yahweh” when they offer blind, lame, 
and sick animals upon his altar. 

In view of this uniform usage of the expression “ name of Yahweh,” 
I conclude that the only natural interpretation to put upon the words 
mr ow mx xwnm x5 is, “Thou shalt not invoke Yahweh, thy 
God, in worship.” 

What then is the meaning of NW? If “lift up the name of 
Yahweh ” means “ call upon him in worship,” then 81 must refer to 
the manner of worship. For the early Hebrews worship consisted 
primarily in sacrifice. To “call upon the name of Yahweh” meant 
to invoke him in connection with an offering. Thus, in Gen. 12°, “ And 
Abram built an altar unto Yahweh, and called upon the name of Yah- 
weh”’; Gen. 26”, “And Isaac built an altar there, and called upon 
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the name of Yahweh” ; 1 Ki. 18%**, “ Let them therefore give us two 
bullocks ; and let them choose one bullock for themselves, and cut it 
in pieces, and lay it on the wood, and put no fire under: and I will 
dress the other bullock, and lay it on the wood, and put no fire 
‘under. And call ye on the name of your god, and I will call on 
the name of Yahweh” ; Zeph. 3°, “ That they may all call upon the 
name of Yahweh. ... From beyond the rivers of Ethiopia they 
shall bring my offering”; 1 Sam. 1°, “And this man went up out 
of his city from year to year to worship and to sacrifice unto Yahweh 
Sebaoth in Shiloh.” In like manner, in Ex. 20, “to make mention 
of the name of Yahweh” is used in connection with the building of 
an altar of earth and the offering of burnt offerings and peace offer- 
ings; and in Ex. 23%, “to make no mention of the name of any 
other god” is equivalent to the law in 22”, “ He that sacrificeth to 
any god, save unto Yahweh only, shall be devoted to destruction.” 
In the only other passage in the Old Testament outside of the third 
commandment where the expression “lift up the name” is used it is 
associated with sacrifice; Ps. 16*, “Their libations of blood I will 
not offer, and I will not lift up their names upon my lips.” 

We are justified, accordingly, in thinking that the word x, 
“unto emptiness, unto naught,” in the third commandment refers to 
the absence of an offering when the name of Yahweh is invoked ; 
and that the commandment as a whole is to be translated, “ Thov 
shalt not cry aloud the name of Yahweh thy God when thou hast 
brought no sacrifice.” 

The preposition rs) in this case denotes time, as in the idioms 
n> ‘at the season,’ “ps ‘in the morning,’ ap ‘in the even- 
ing,’ ord ‘in the day of,’ sw ‘in time of rain.’ 5 in nw 
commonly expresses vesu/t: thus in Jer. 2”, “in vain, xnw, have I 
smitten your children”; Jer. 4”, “in vain shalt thou make thyself 
fair” ; Jer. 6”, “In vain do they go on refining”; Jer. 46", “In 
vain dost thou use many medicines”; Ps. 139”, “ Thine enemies lift 
themselves up in vain”; but it also expresses direction in Jer. 18", 
“They have burned incense to naught, iw,” and in Ps. 24*, “ Who 
hath not lifted up his soul unto naught.” nw, therefore, has no 
fixed meaning, so that there is no difficulty in assigning it a temporal 
signification in the passage under discussion. This is at least as easy 
as the current interpretation which makes it express purpose, for 
which no analogies can be found elsewhere in the Old Testament. 

In justification of this exegesis of the third commandment the fol- 
lowing considerations may be adduced : — 
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1. The analogy of all the other Hebrew codes demands that 
between the law against idolatry and the law concerning the Sabbath 
a law concerning sacrifice should stand. Thus the Book of the Cove- 
nant, according to E, begins (Ex. 20”) with the words, “Ye shall 
not make other gods with me ; gods of silver, or gods of gold ye shall 
not make unto you,” and follows this with the commandment, “ An 
altar of earth shalt thou make unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon thy 
burnt offerings and thy peace offerings.” J’s Book of the Covenant 
also, in Ex. 34°", begins with prohibitions of polytheism and idolatry, 
and follows these with the commandment (34”), “All that openeth 
the womb is mine ; and all thy cattle that is male, the firstlings of 
cattle and sheep.” This is followed in its turn by the law of the 
Sabbath and of the other sacred seasons. In like manner the Deu- 
teronomic legislation opens in chs. 5-11 with exhortations against 
polytheism and idolatry, follows in ch. 12 with regulations in regard to 
the place and the manner of sacrifice, and then gives the laws of the 
sacred seasons. The Holiness Code also, in Lev. 19**, reads, “Turn 
ye not unto false gods, nor make to yourselves molten gods: I am 
Yahweh your God. And when ye offer a sacrifice of peace offerings 
unto Yahweh, ye shall offer it so that ye may be accepted.” It ap- 
pears, accordingly, that a law concerning sacrifice is precisely what 
the analogy of the other Hebrew codes would lead us to expect at 
the point in the Decalogue where the third commandment stands. 

2. A law requiring all worship to be accompanied with an offering 
is entirely in accord with the genius of the old Hebrew religion. In 
pre-Deuteronomic days every slaughter was at the same time a sacri- 
fice, and it was customary to present the first fruits of every crop. 
Under these circumstances frequent presentation of offerings was 
necessary, and there was no difficulty in prescribing that every calling 
upon Yahweh should be accompanied with a sacrifice of some sort. 

3. Provisions analogous to this are found in the earliest Hebrew 
codes. Ex. 34”° reads, “None shall appear before me empty,” 
which is the exact equivalent of “Thou shalt not cry out the name 
of Yahweh thy God when thou bringest naught,” and which stands 
at the same point in the legislation between prohibitions of idolatry 
and prescriptions in regard to the sacred seasons. The larger Book 
of the Covenant repeats this law in Ex. 23%, and adds also the provi- 
sion in 22%, “Thou shalt not delay to offer of the abundance of thy 
fruits and of thy liquors.” 

4. Professor Peritz calls my attention to the fact that the exhorta- 
tion which accompanies the law, “ For Yahweh will not count him in- 
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nocent who lifts up his name unto naught,” is more appropriate, if the 
law refers to remission of sacrifice, than if it refers to a blasphemous 
use of the divine name. In the latter case we should expect some 
severer threat. 

I feel warranted, accordingly, in presenting this new interpreta- 
tion of the third commandment as supported both by Hebrew lin- 
guistic usage and by the analogy of other Hebrew legislation. The 
important question of its bearing upon the age of the Decalogue, 
space will not permit me to discuss here. 
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“Righteousness” and “The Righteousness 
of God” in the Old Testament and in 
St. Paul. 


PROFESSOR JAMES HARDY ROPES. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


F all the chief theological terms used by the Apostle Paul the 

one in regard to the meaning of which there is least agree- 

ment among competent scholars is perhaps “ the righteousness of 
God.” A glance at any conspectus of the views held by interpreters 
shows a bewildering variety, allowing, indeed, of a certain classification 
into groups, but presenting, even at this late stage of the discussion, 
scarcely any approximation to agreement.! And when the interpre- 
tations are examined in detail they prove unsatisfactory. Some of 
them can be applied only to a part of the passages, leaving other 


1 The views of the term “ righteousness of God ” held by many different com- 
mentators will be found summarized and classified in James Morison, Critical 
Exposition of the Third Chapter of Romans, 1866, pp. 314-323, and Th. Haring, 
Acxavootvn Geod bet Paulus, 1896. The conclusions to which the present study 
leads are not unlike the view suggested by some older writers, and advocated, 
though without the necessary proof that the interpretation is a possible one, by 
Ritschl, Rechtfertigung und Versdhnung, ii., pp. 103 ff., 113 ff. A similar view is 
elaborately but unsatisfactorily argued in Haring’s monograph. 

The unconvincing outcome of any discussion in which the history of the idea 
is not fully treated may be seen in H. Holtzmann’s interesting review of Haring in 
Theol, Literaturzeitung, 1896, cols. 645 f., in which Holtzmann shows that he is 
shaken in his earlier view, but does not find himself in the clear. Similarly 
Archibald Robertson, in an article on “The Righteousness of God” in Zhe 
Thinker, November, 1893, vol. iv., pp. 429-438, presents an acute and generally 
sound discussion of the Pauline passages, and refers to the Old Testament idea 
of righteousness, but seems to confess (p. 437) that he has not succeeded in 
finding the “ vital link ” between the “ heterogeneous ” elements which are found 
in this “ composite idea.” He says, “It is easier to formulate St. Paul’s position 
in words than to explain the synthesis of ideas which underlies his language.” 

In the discussion in Cremer’s Worterbuch der test tlichen Gracitat®, 
1902, will be found references to the literature, a complete assemblage of the 
material, and, buried under much obscurity, a hint of the true solution. For 
other literature see the references given below. 
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cases of the term in the same immediate context to be differently 
explained. Others are an evident combination of two or more diver- 
gent, if not contradictory, interpretations, and break down of their 
own weight. Still others, which closely agree with the view that has 
commended itself to the present writer, have been presented with 
no adequate explanation of those particular circumstances connected 
with the history of the idea and phrase which alone make this view 
possible. These more correct interpretations have therefore been 
exposed to the same objections as many of the others, namely, that 
they are psychologically impossible, since, so far as is made to appear, 
no rational mind could so use the term “righteousness of God.”’? 
The lack of certainty in the interpretation of the terms “ righteous- 
ness’’ and “righteousness of God,” is in marked contrast to the 
firm march of investigation and general agreement in the case of the 
kindred word:“ justify.” That, as is now almost universally perceived 
by Protestant scholars, meant “ acquit.” In the case of “ righteous- 
ness ” scholars have failed to agree because they have confined them- 
selves too closely to the analysis of the Pauline context, and have 
neglected the suggestions of older usage.*> When that is understood 


2 The latest essay at the solution of this problem is contained in the articles by 
Professor James Drummond, in the Hibbert Journal for October, 1902, and Janu- 
ary, 1903. Dr. Drummond’s view is that Paul’s great antithesis between the 
righteousness of works and the righteousness of faith is to be understood as 
between an external “ conformity of our conduct to a righteous law” and an 
inward conformity of the will, in which the purposes of the heart have been 
so transformed that the man stands “on the side of God, with the divine life 
working in and through him, and yielding with the spontaneous ease of love the 
righteous acts which formerly were wrung frem an unfilial heart.” This latter 
state of man is called “the righteousness of God,” and is at the same time “an 
attribute or predicate of God.” The possibility of this combination of a state of 
man and an attribute of God is explained by a general appeal to “ the example 
of Philo.” 

Dr. Drummond’s description of Paul’s doctrine presents it in a form easily 
acceptable to the modern mind. For practical purposes some such modification 
of Paul is probably necessary and salutary. But Dr. Drummond’s statement 
will hardly be deemed a satisfactory account of exactly what Paul himself meant. 
His interpretation is too much concerned with psychological intelligibility under 
our modern conceptions to do full justice to the particular turn which Paul’s 
thought took. He does not lay a sufficiently broad basis of dispassionate inquiry 
into the history of the idea and term in question, and consequently does not 
reach the ancient point of view from which the idea was a clear, if not a simple, 
one, and the term was appropriately chosen for its expression. 

8 The useful discussion of the term in G. B. Stevens’s New Testament Theology, 
or the treatment in his article, “ Righteousness in the New Testament,” in 
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and brought into relation with Paul’s language, his use of the.term 
becomes perfectly natural and clear. The result is not at all revolu- 
tionary ; it is, indeed, to my mind recommended by the fact that it 
has been from time to time suggested and maintained, and that it is 
wholly in accord with the doctrines of Paul as generally understood. 
But it seems to me that the grounds for it have not hitherto been 
adequately presented. It certainly throws welcome light on several 
passages. 

The proper method and order in such an investigation is surely first 
to become familiar with the use of the term in the Old Testament 
and other pre-Christian Jewish writings, and then to observe how far 
this usage explains the usage of the New Testament writers, and 
how far they have introduced new elements, whether from secular 
Greek thought and usage or through their own Christian conceptions. 
In the investigation we must take pains to avoid the error of Dr. 
Hatch ; we must not say, as he does, that a word uniformly used in 
the LXX. as the translation of a Hebrew word “ must be held to have 
in” the New Testament “ the same meaning as that Hebrew word.” * 
That is sometimes, but by no means necessarily, the case. 

Without delaying to defend this method of approach further than 
to remark Paul’s own statement (Rom. 3”) that the righteousness of 
God has been “ witnessed by the law and the prophets,” I turn at 
once to the group of words which in the Old Testament associate 
themselves with righteousness. The root is "1% (sdg).° ‘That its 


Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, may be referred to as illustrating such an 
unaccountable omission to consider the Old Testament roots of Paul’s thought. 
The commentators usually refer to some Old Testament parallels, but most of 
them draw nothing from these passages for their understanding of Paul. Yet 
some of the older commentators, ¢.g. Calvin, Hammond, Koppe, Rosenmiiller, 
did not overlook the significance of the Old Testament analogies; their treat- 
ment, however, was commonly unmethodical. 

4 Essays in Biblical Greek, p. 35. 

5 The review of the Hebrew usage in the following pages contains nothing 
that is not familiar to students of the Old Testament. The best account of this 
group of words is that given in James Skinner’s article, “ Righteousness in Old 
Testament,” in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, 1902. An important mono- 
graph is that of E. Kautzsch, Ueber die Derivate des Stammes "% im alttest. 
Sprachgebrauch, 1881. For the literature see Skinner’s article, Cremer’s W drter- 
buch®, 1902, and W. E. Addis’s article, “ Righteousness,” in the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, 1903. A brilliant and illuminative exposition of the usage in Isaiah 
40-66 will be found in G. A. Smith, “ Zhe Book of Isaiah” (in the Expositor’s 
Bible), ii., chap. 14. For some valuable suggestions I am indebted to Professor 
G. F. Moore. 
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derivation is unknown is no hindrance to the understanding of its 
meaning in actual usage. It will be best to look first at the verb 
“to be righteous ” (s@daq), and the adjective “righteous ” (saddig), 
and later at the nouns meaning “ righteousness ” (sedeg, s¢dagah). 

The most concrete, and therefore in all probability the relatively 
primary, meaning of the verb is “to be in the right,”’ “to have a 
righteous cause,” as if in a law-case before a judge. This is properly 
called a forensic, as distinguished from the broader ethical, meaning, 
but it does not necessarily imply that the case is actually brought to 
trial. With respect to any act of any person the question may arise 
whether it is according to the conventions of customary law ; if it is 
so, he is pronounced to be in the right by any one who has occasion 
to refer to the act. Examples of this fundamental meaning are 
abundant. Thus in Gen. 38”, Judah says of Tamar, “She is more 
righteous than I,” and he refers, not exactly to what we should call 
righteousness in the proper ethical sense, but rather to the strength 
of her case in defence of her unusual conduct ; “ she is in the right 
as against me.” So in the direction for judges, Ex. 23’, “The inno- 
cent and righteous slay thou not,” and vs.°, “A bribe . . . perverteth 
the words of the righteous.”” Again in Ex. 9”, after the earlier plagues, 
Pharaoh confesses himself beaten, and says, “I have sinned this 
time: Jahveh is righteous (¢.e. in the right), and I and my people 
are wicked (7.e. in the wrong).”® In these cases the meaning is not 
the God-fearing or the morally excellent, but the party in court 
which has a good case ; not probus, but rectus in curia, 

In accordance with this meaning of the simple verb is the develop- 
ment of meaning in the other stems. The causative (A7ph‘t/) stem 
(Aisdig) means “ to put in the right,” “ to vindicate,” “to acquit,” 
* to decide in one’s favor.”" Deut. 25' is the stock example of this, 
“If there be a controversy between men, and they come unto judg- 
ment, and the judges judge them ; then they shall justify (A/sdigz) 
the righteous, and condemn (Azrshi‘z) the wicked.”* Similarly the 


6 For the as yet not perfectly elucidated connection here exemplified between 
righteousness and victory (cf. Aram. 2ékd), see F. Schwally, Der heilige Krieg im 
alten Israel, 1901, p. 8, and Wildeboer, in Zeitschr. fiir alttest. Wissenschaft, 1902, 
pp. 167-169. Ps. 51° (50°), where LXX. (perhaps under Aramaic influence) repre- 
sents the parallel terms (¢isdagq, tizkeh), by dixarwO7s, uxhoys, is of course a chief 
instance in this inquiry. 7 For this the LXX. has dcratdw, the Vulgate justifico. 

8 The opposite of saddiq is rdsha’, meaning the party in the wrong. This root 
has had a development in many ways parallel to that of P"%. The Aiph't stem 
of the verb means “to decide against one,” “to condemn”; on the other hand 
the root came to have the general ethical sense of “ wicked.” 
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piel stem (siddég) has the active transitive signification “to put 
another in the right,” “to give him the advantage,” with no refer- 
ence to positive righteousness of character or conduct. Thus in 
Ezek. 16" the prophet says to one of several sisters, all outrageously 
wicked, “Thou has multiplied thine abominations more than they, 
and hast justified (‘ésaddéqt) thy sisters by all thine abominations 
which thou hast done.” Now it is evident that my sins cannot 
make you good, but they can give you the advantage and make your 
case a good one when it comes to a comparison between us. So also 
the niph'al stem (nisdaq) is the passive of the Aiph‘z/, and means “to 
be put in the right,” “ to be acquitted,” “ to receive a favorable ver- 
dict” ; cf. Dan. 8". 

With a people, however, whose law and morality were inextricably 
intertwined, the development from the limited signification “ right- 
ness of one’s case’’ in a particular controversy to “ righteousness ” 
in general was inevitable. So the verb and adjective are both used 
in a full ethical sense of the man whose conduct and character con- 
form to the wil! of God and the current principles of morality. Ex- 
amples of this are among the most familiar passages of the Old 
Testament. Ps. 1°, “The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous,” 
is one case out of scores.® 

In accordance with the meanings seen in the verb and adjective 
are the meanings of the noun “ righteousness,” for which the Hebrew 
language possesses two synonyms (sedeq, s¢dagah), bearing essentially 
the same signification. Righteousness means, first, “ the attribute of 
being in the right,” secondly, “the attribute of being righteous.” 
The relation of these meanings to each other should be clear from 
our study of the verb and adjective without further comment. Both 
the meanings concern us, and require discussion. 

From the former, or forensic, signification, “ the attribute of being 
in the right,” we get a series of uses in Hebrew which are foreign to 
our ordinary use of the term “ righteousness ” and are of importance 


® The Aiph't? and niph'al are scarcely ever used in this general moral sense for 
the obvious reason that, while it is natural to speak of putting a man in the right 
(i.e. deciding in his favor) and of being put in the right (7.e. gaining one’s case), 
the idea of making a man righteous in the sense of transforming his moral char- 
acter is one that seldom needed expression in ancient times, and on that account 
had usually to be expressed by more explicit terms or phrases, such as those used 
by Ezekiel (367-27) when he speaks of God’s making men clean, of his giving a 
new heart, and putting a new spirit in men whereby men shall be caused to walk 
in his statutes and keep his ordinances. The solitary clear case of Aisdig in this 
sense is Dan. 12°, “They that turn many to righteousness ” (cf. also Is. 531). 
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for the solution of our problem. From meaning the attribute or 
property of being in the right or of having a righteous cause, the 
word came to mean the righteous cause itself, “one’s right.” In 
this sense it is used in 2 Sam. 19”, “ What further claim (sédagah, 
righteousness) have I to cry to the king?” Neh. 2” “ Ye have no 
portion, nor right (sé¢daga@h), nor memorial, in Jerusalem.” Compare 
also the instructive passages, 1 Kings 8” and Dan. 9’. Further, 
righteousness (sedeg) can mean the status of the man whose righteous 
cause is actually recognized by the judge as righteous, who not only 
is in the right, but has gained his rights, so far as the judge can give 
them to him. This seems to be the meaning in Is. 5% (Woe unto 
them), “that justify the wicked for a bribe and take away the 
righteousness of the righteous from him” (cf. also din, Is. 107) ; of 
this development of the meaning we shall hear more later. 

Of the other, or ethical, signification, “the attribute of being 
righteous,” that is, righteousness in our modern sense, one very im- 
portant application is to be noticed in particular. The words “ right- 
eous ” and “ righteousness” are used in the Old Testament with special 
frequency of the upright judge himself. And righteousness not only 
means the quality of righteousness or justice pertaining to the judge 
and to his decision, but also denotes the act itself in which this quality 
is embodied. The judge is just, and in his just decision he does justice, 
i.e. an act of justice. Of many examples, 2 Sam. 8” Ps. 9° may be 
mentioned. Now the righteousness of the judge was most commonly 
thought of by Hebrews with reference to his acquittal or vindication 
of the righteous, rather than with reference to his justice in sending 
retribution upon the wicked. It was not so much the justice of the 
judge rendering strictly to each party according to his deserts which 
impressed the mind of the Israelites, as rather the disposition of the 
judge to do justice to the righteous and downtrodden humble man. 
As the poor man has no influence by which he can impress the 
judge, any consideration shown him must be from righteousness 
alone. Hence righteousness and mercy came to be associated. 
The Israelite habitually looked at the justice of a judge from the 
point of view, not of a disinterested outsider, but of an innocent and 
defenceless suitor for protection.” An excellent illustration of this 
habit of mind is Is. 1”, where “judge the fatherless” and “ plead 
for the widow” are parallel. See also Is. 11‘ Jer. 22 Deut. 24” 
Ps. 10% 823, 

Thus the quality called sedeg corresponded, indeed, in some 


10 Cf. Wellhausen, Geschichte Israels, i., p. 432, note. 
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respects to our righteousness, which is the best translation for it; 
but it came to differ widely in its chief practical associations, and so 
in the development of its less concrete senses, from the Roman 
Justitia, the constans et perpetua voluntas jus suum cuique tribuendi, 
upon which the modern notion of justice or judicial righteousness has 
been erected. ; 

This tendency of the term “ righteousness,” which, as applied to a 
judge, is here seen to verge toward the sense “ mercy,” was doubtless 
reénforced by a parallel tendency in the same direction, due to another 
cause. In later Israel almsgiving and mercy (with fasting and prayer) 
became more and more prominent in the ideal of righteousness, and 
so the word “righteousness,” in the sense of general moral excellence, 
tended to mean especially almsgiving and mercy. Some of the cases 
in which the LXX. translates sedeg, s¢dagah, by €dcos, é\ennoowvy, 
may be due to this tendency; and it is clearly seen in the variant 
reading in Matt. 6', where the more specific é\enpoowvn has been 
substituted in many manuscripts for dicatoowwy. The two tendencies 
cooperated to produce an extraordinary development of meaning in 
later Hebrew. There righteousness has even come to mean mere 
leniency on the part of a judge toward the poor and pitiable suitor. 
In one famous passage a judge is said out of “ righteousness,” 7.¢. 
mercy, to have paid out of his own pocket the debt which his 
“ justice ” had compelled him to declare due." Righteousness (é.c. 
mercy) is repeatedly contrasted with strict justice. 

Now many of the senses of righteousness which we have reviewed 
are naturally applied to God. Thus not only in the general sense of 
moral excellence or perfection was the righteousness of God frequently 
referred to by the Jews, but especially in the sense of the judge’s 
merciful righteousness, the righteousness of God, who is the supreme 
ruler and judge, came to be a common expression. Sometimes, 
indeed, Israelites attributed their punishment to the motive of God’s 
righteousness (as Neh. 9* Dan. 9", etc.), but more frequently they 
appealed to his righteousness (as we should to his goodness or mercy) 
when they wished deliverance from their enemies, or from any need.” 
Religious men thought of the nation as a plaintiff with a righteous 


11 Bab. Sanh. 6°. For abundant examples of the usage in late Hebrew, see 
G. Dalman, Die richterliche Gerechtigheit im Alten Testament, 1897; also Diestel 
in Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1860, p. 238, note 1, with references to 
older literature; and Skinner’s article, “ Righteousness in Old Testament,” in 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, iv., p. 281. 

2 Cf. Dillmann, Altestamentliche Theologie, 1895, pp. 273 f. 
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cause. Similarly “the righteous acts of the Lord” which Samuel 
recounts to the people (1 Sam. 127) are not, as we might expect, 
manifesiations of his justice and uprightness, distributing to all 
according to their deserts, but examples of his gracious and unde- 
served goodness to Israel in spite of repeated apostasy and rebellion 
on the nation’s part. 

We see, then, that among the various senses of the term “ righteous- 
ness’ which we have thus far found in the Old Testament, (1) the 
general sense of moral excellence is predicable both of man and of 
God as a simple property or attribute. (2) In addition to this 
meaning, in which the term corresponds fully to our English use, 
there are two special uses which are significant for our present pur- 
pose: (@) For a man who possesses a righteous cause in a special 
matter, righteousness may mean his status when this righteous cause 
has been recognized and vindicated ; while (4) for God, as for the 
human judge, moral excellence came naturally to be thought of as 
the attribute and the act whereby he vindicates those who have a 
righteous cause, or (what is to Hebrew apprehension the same thing) 
shows mercy to his oppressed people. In this last use of our term 
it may be defined as meaning God's “ vindicative righteousness.” 
It is evident that these two special uses, though of wholly different 
origin, curiously complement each other. God’s vindication of man 
can be described either as the righteousness of man or the righteous- 
ness of God. It belongs to man as a state into which he is, or 
hopes to be, put; it belongs to God as an attribute, and as the act 
in which that attribute is exercised. Naturally no single English word 
perfectly expresses all these senses of the Hebrew “ righteousness.” 

In Is. 40-66 and in the Psalms the use of our group of words in 
this sense of “ vindicative righteousness ” and “ vindicated state ” 
had a great development. No one coming fresh from the study of 
the epistles of Paul can read Second Isaiah in the LXX. without being 
struck by the way in which d:xotoovvy and dixatocwvy Geod are used, as 
well as by the frequency of these expressions and the cognate words. 
Righteousness is used in the sense of moral excellence on the part 
of man in Is. 51’ 58", and in certain passages (¢.g. Is. 45) it may 


18 T have used the word “ vindicative” to express this meaning because I know 
of no betterterm, This sense, in which it refers to the vindication of a plaintiff’s 
righteous cause, is of course the exact opposite of the sense in which the terms 
‘‘ vindicative justice ” and “ vindictive justice” have sometimes been used, viz. 
to mean avenging or punitive righteousness. Cf. James Morison, Critical Ex- 
position of the Third Chapter of Romans, p. 321. 
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perhaps be taken to mean general moral excellence in God. But the 
most striking and abundant cases are those in which righteousness 
is used as both man’s and God’s in the special sense of God’s vindi- 
cation of Israel. Israel is in durance, his enemies are triumphing 
over him, but his God is the supreme judge and ruler of the universe, 
and Israel’s claim will be honored, Israel will be given his rights ; 
Israel’s righteousness will be manifested before the world, he will be 
vindicated by the interposition of his God. As one example may be 
cited Is. 54”: “ No weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper ; 
and every tongue that shall rise against thee in judgment thou shalt 
condemn. This is the heritage of the servants of the Lord, and their 
righteousness which is of me, saith the Lord.” Here it is the 
righteousness of Israel that is referred to. More abundant are the 
cases where the righteousness or vindication of (¢.e. on the part of) 
God is spoken of, which, as we have seen, is a manifestation of one 
form of God’s moral perfection. A good case is Is. 41”, “ Be not 
dismayed, for 1 am thy God; . . . yea, I will uphold thee with the 
right hand of my righteousness.”” An extremely clear case is Ps. 69”, 
where the psalmist prays against his enemies, “Add iniquity unto 
their iniquity ; let them not come into thy righteousness.” Abundant 
examples of this sense from Isaiah, the Psalms, Job, and other books 
will occur to every student of the Old Testament. 

Before we proceed to speak of Paul it is important to ask, What is 
the right, or righteousness, which Israel has, and which is to be vin- 

‘ dicated by the act of God? In the Psalms it is doubtless in many 
cases the conscious piety and moral excellence of the worshipper 
of the Lord. In the profounder view of Isaiah this is not the case. 
There is no pretence that Israel possesses inner ethical righteousness. 
The nation’s sins are not overlooked, and the deliverance is not usually 
made to depend on repentance and moral improvement. Nor is the 
expiation of Israel’s sins which resides in the sufferings through which 
the nation has passed (Is. 40'*) by itself sufficient to put Israel in 
the right so that she would deserve Jahveh’s favorable sentence. No 
amount of suffering by heathen nations, although heroically endured, 
would have caused Jahveh to reveal his righteousness in their behalf. 
To the prophet’s mind the motive lies rather in Jahveh himself, who, 
for his own sake, for the glory of his own name, has redeemed his 
Servant, whom he knew, chose, and loved. The prophet does not 
say that the relation is due to Jahveh’s covenant with his people,“ 


14 This is often assumed, probably in consequence of the authority of Kautzsch 
(cf. also Diestel, Jahkrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1860, pp. 190 ff., 199, 251), 
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although that would be germane to his thought. He seems to think 
of it rather as that of a patron to a client, a master to a “ servant.” 
God justifies his own people because they are his own. It is the 
gift of grace, for his name’s sake, because the calling of God is not 
repented of. 


But it is time for us to turn to Paul.’ Paul knows and sometimes 
uses the terms “ righteousness ” and “ righteousness of God ” in the 
sense of general moral excellence, or perfection, as a Greek or a 
modern might understand it. For cases where the context makes 
this sense plain we may refer to Rom. 6**® 2 Cor. 6” 11% Eph, 
4” 5° 6% Phil. 3°° and (“ the righteousness of God”) Rom. 3°. This 
sense requires no comment, but it does not enable us to understand 
most of the cases in which Paul uses d&xotoowwy. In these cases he 
clearly does not mean moral excellence, and he uses “ the righteous- 
ness of God” as a property now of man and now of God. To 
explain these we must look farther; and we observe that Paul had 
also before him the peculiar senses of “righteousness” and “the 
righteousness of God” which we have seen in Isaiah and the Psalms. 
He was familiar with passages there in which the meaning “ God’s 
vindication of man” is unmistakable. The word “ righteousness ” 
was thus given to him with an active, transitive meaning which made 
it possible to think of it as an attribute and activity of God and 


as a state of man resulting therefrom. He has not, however, adopted | 
the term unmodified and merely in its correct Isaian sense. For 


the explanation of this we must look at another of Paul’s technical 
terms. 
Besides the word d:xaoown, “ righteousness,” he has also the word 
dixardw, “ justify,” a word not very common in the Old Testament, but 
made by later Jewish religious usage a standing term of the religious 
vocabulary. This word means “ pronounce righteous,” or “ acquit,” 
and it pertains to Paul’s fundamental conception of the moral relation 
of God to man. Its meaning, which is foreign to Greek secular 
usage, comes naturally, as we saw, from the general forensic signifi- 
cation of this group of words in Hebrew and the LXX. In the act 
of the judge denoted by it his righteousness (that is, his moral 


and the term “covenant-righteousness” (Bundesgerechtigheit) is used to denote 
what I have ventured to call “vindicative righteousness.” Cf. G. A. Smith, 
Isaiah, ii., p. 224. 

15 The later Jewish writers outside of the Old Testament may be passed by here, 
for they do not at present give any great aid in our investigation. 
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excellence, especially his mercy) is exercised, and also righteousness 
(that is, the status of one who has received a favorable verdict) is 
bestowed on the righteous party before him. In the Old Testament 
the act commonly thought of was one of “vindication,” in a case 
where a plaintiff sues before a judicial protector for his right and 
for deliverance from his enemies. But the favorable verdict of a 
judge may also be given in a different kind of case; it may be 
(cf. Matt. 12”) the justification, or acquittal, of a defendant in a 
criminal case. And in that sense (characteristic of the later Jewish 
usage) Paul is familiar with the word “justify.” By justification he 
means the favorable verdict which would be granted to a righteous 
man, as defendant, if, when his character and conduct were thoroughly 
examined before the Great Assize of the Last Day, he were found 
innocent. It is evident that this “justification ” is a different matter 
from the “ vindication ” of the patron’s client of which Isaiah wrote. 
The solution of the problem of Paul’s use seems to lie here. He 
found the word dxaootvy used abundantly in the Old Testament to 
denote a transitive act and the resulting state, and thus capable of 
use in connections where the secular Greek, or the English, “ righteous- 
ness,” as a quality, is wholly meaningless. He, however, understood 
the double sense of this noun, not by the aid of the history of the 
term in its Old Testament use, but in the light of the current use 
of the verb dixadw, “justify.” He put into it all the meaning that 
diuxatdw had come to have in his theology. As in the Old Testa- 
ment dxaoovvy was the attribute of God from which his willingness 
to vindicate the righteous cause of Israel sprang, so with Paul it is 
the source of God’s “ justifying ” activity, with all that that implies. 
As in the Old Testament it was the promised state of vindication for 
which Israel longed, so with Paul it is the “ justification” which has 
already come unto all them that believe in Christ. The meanings 
of the term “ righteousness ” which are found in Paul could not have 
arisen by any processes of the Greek mind; the necessary basis for 
them was in the Hebrew word, and came from it through the LXX. 
into the usage of Greek-speaking Jews. Yet Paul’s use is not the mere 
perpetuation of the meaning of Isaiah and the Psalms ; it is rather 
that meaning seen from the point of view of the word in which a later 
generation of Jews summed up their hope of salvation. Not so much 
deliverance from their enemies ® as acquittal before the bar of God 
16 The reference often made to Ps. 5116, as showing that in the Old Testament, 


too, is found the conception that God’s righteousness is exerted to bestow inner 
moral deliverance from sin, is due to the mistaken translation of damim, which 
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was what the nobler spirits among them had come to desire ; and, 
after the manner so familiar in all the history of religious thought, 
the old word lent itself readily to the new and loftier sense. At the 
same time Paul’s Christian theology of salvation led him away from 
the mere “ acquittal” of the Pharisees and back to something more 
like, though not identical with, the “ vindication ” of Isaiah. Perhaps 
the barbarous expression “ vindicational justification” makes the 
meaning tolerably clear. 

Before proceeding to glance at the passages themselves which pre- 
sent the positive evidence that this understanding of Paul’s use of 
“righteousness’’ and the “righteousness of God” is correct, it is 
proper to observe that the other uses of “righteousness” to which 
appeal is ordinarily made are not only unsatisfactory in application, 
but for special reasons are unlikely to have guided Paul’s use in this 
phrase. Thus against the method of starting, as many do, from the 
ordinary secular use of dcxaoovvy, signifying moral excellence in 
general and nothing else,” stand two facts. First, Sixasoovvy is itself 
not a very common word in secular Greek. Plato, for example, 
generally says ro dSicatov. Hence Paul’s own associations with the 
word would be chiefly derived from his reading of the LXX. and 
from the speech of Jews. And secondly, the cognate verb dixaow 
is admittedly used by Paul in a sense foreign to ordinary Greek 
usage, but common in the LXX. Others start from. the Pharisaic 
watchword “ righteousness,” used as a term for the ideal of human 
character, and representing the system of thought out of which Paul 
had come and against which he directed his attack. But this does 
not give any aid in understanding Paul, at least as respects the 
phrase “righteousness of God,” because the prominent features of 
the specific Pharisaic idea of righteousness cannot easily be trans- 
ferred to God. If righteousness means predominantly obedience to 
the law, almsgiving, fasting, and prayer, we shall not be naturally led 
to say much about the righteousness of God. We shall speak rather 
of his holiness or mercy or truth. This is illustrated by the Pharisaic 


means, not “ blood-guiltiness” on the part of the psalmist, but the murderous 
attack of his enemies. The righteousness of God is here used in exactly the same 
sense as in Isaiah. 

17 Sanday and Headlam (Comm. on Romans, p. 25) start from this side, and 
reach an idea of “the righteousness of the Divine Will as it were projected and 
enclosing and gathering into itself human wills.” This is a mystical conception 
upon which Dr. James Drummond’s somewhat similar statement, referred to 
above, is a distinct improvement. 
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Psalms of Solomon. They use the phrase “righteousness of God,” 
but the specific Pharisaic associations of righteousness are not there. 
On the contrary, they mean by it God’s distributive justice, or his 
moral excellence in general, or else are echoing (though with in- 
adequate understanding) the language of Isaiah and the Psalms.” 

It may further be pointed out as significant that the sense of 
righteous and righteousness which I have attributed to Paul is found 
in 1 John 1°, “ faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins,” perhaps 
in John 16*” 17”, and certainly in a passage preserved by Jerome 
(Dial. c. Pelagium, ii. 15) from the false conclusion of Mark’s 
Gospel (16), “Therefore now at length reveal thy righteousness ” 
(idcirco jam nunc revela justitiam tuam). 

The view here presented of the elements entering into Paul’s use 
of righteousness is thus confirmed by the improbability of certain 
other views. The real test of the interpretation must consist in a 
complete and detailed study of the several passages where the word 
is used. But we can here only suggest certain general considerations 
relating to these passages and to the place of the conception of 
righteousness in Paul’s system. 

We will take first the cases in which Paul uses the word “ right- 
eousness ”’ by itself without adjunct. These are much more numerous 
than the cases of the phrase “ righteousness of God,” and they have 
generally been better understood.” As we shall see, there is no 
reason for making, as is usually done, an absolute separation between 


18 See Ps, Sol. 216 829. 90. 82 g8 10, 

19 Cf, Ps, Sol. 9% 17%: °8: 42. 45 188, 

Those interpreters who try to understand the Pauline righteousness in the light 
of the Pharisaic conception take “the righteousness of God ” as meaning prima- 
rily a property of men. It is “of God” because he bestows it. So B. Weiss, 
Lipsius, etc. But while this suits Rom. 127 but indifferently, and Rom. 3?! * no 
better, it is wholly inapplicable in Rom. 32°, In this last place the term plainly 
means that attribute, or the exercise of that attribute, of God’s nature in which 
he shows himself righteous, Most modern interpreters admit this, and the group 
represented by B. Weiss and Lipsius have frankly to abandon at this point the 
meaning which they assign to “the righteousness of God” in the earlier passages 
of this same epistle. Yet it is in fact impossible to dissever Rom. 32!* and 
3%*. in interpretation. 

20 Cf. Thayer’s Lexicon, s.v. dixatocbvn, One chief reason is that in these 
cases the problem of understanding how righteousness could belong at once to 
man and to God did not exist. Hence the natural indications of the context 
have proved a sufficient guide to the true meaning. The explanation of how the 
word “ righteousness ” can have the meaning “ justification” is, however, to be 
gained only from its history. 
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the meaning of the simple word and of the longer phrase. Paul 
uses the word to denote the attainable ideal which he offers for the 
satisfaction of the higher cravings of mankind. Righteousness in the 
ordinary sense, in which the Jews prized and pursued it, the opposite 
of iniquity, Paul believed to be unattainable by any direct exercise of 
man’s will. Over against that ideal of a state of moral perfection he 
presents the new life of faith. Man, who sees that his own efforts 
after righteousness, however strong his will to do good, are unavailing 
by reason of the “ flesh” and the power of sin, has now, since the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, the opportunity to believe in 
Christ. That is something within his ability, and to those who be- 
lieve is granted forgiveness, together with new powers of right con- 
duct and Christlike character. This constitutes salvation.” To this 
state into which such faith introduces man Paul applies the term 
“righteousness.” He means not another and better form of moral 
excellence, but a state of acquittal without moral excellence, that 
is, of forgiveness. By a singular, and for his purposes happy, 
accident of language, which our study of the history of the word has 
explained, he is able to use the very same word by which the con- 
trasted ideal of man’s attempted moral perfection was denoted. 
He is able to do so just because he has transcended the moralistic 
rigor of the Pharisees’ theology, and has turned to something like 
the loftier doctrine of Isaiah. As Isaiah used righteousness to mean 
God’s vindication and salvation of his Servant, who pleads for de- 
liverance, so Paul declares that every man, not only the Jew but 
also the Gentile, who believes in Christ will enter into a relation to 
God like that of ancient Israel to Jahveh, a relation which ipso facto 
puts him “in the right,” and by reason of which God is pledged to 
“vindicate” him. They which be of faith, the same are sons of 
Abraham,” “heirs according to promise” (Gal. 3””).. The result 
of this vindicatory act of God is man’s state of “righteousness.” 
Only, as we have seen, this “new life,” this “righteousness,” is a 
state, not of deliverance from earthly enemies, but of justification 
at the bar of God. 

This contrast between ordinary righteousness and the righteous- 


21 The connection of faith with forgiveness and sanctification in Paul’s system 
was not due to any analysis of the necessary implications of the act of faith and 
logical inference therefrom. The synthesis was made in the heat of Paul’s own 
soul’s life. He knew that these were the reward of faith because he had found 
it so in his own experience. The proof of his theology is a proof by life, not 
by logic. 
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ness which is justification is well exemplified by the familiar 
passages, Rom. 9”, “The Gentiles, which followed not after right- 
eousness (#.¢. moral excellence, as set forth in the Jewish law), 
attained to righteousness, even the righteousness of faith (¢.e. justifi- 
cation or forgiveness),” and Phil. 3°, “not having a righteous- 
ness of mine own (#.¢. the unattainable moral perfection), even that 
which is of the law, but that which is through faith in Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by faith.” In these cases there is 
a certain play between the two senses, which seems to be found also 
in 2 Cor. 9°". A play of similar nature, although Paul was probably 
unaware of it, is found in the usage in Rom. 4****"” Gal. 3% In 
these passages an Old Testament phrase, “ reckon for righteousness ” 
(Aoyifeor Oar cis Stxatoowvyv), in which “righteousness” was used in 
the sense of moral excellence, is applied (that is to say, misapplied) 
by Paul in support of his system. The term in these passages goes 
in, so to speak, as moral excellence ; it comes out, after Paul has used 
it, with his peculiar stamp upon it. Of the many cases in Paul’s 
epistles where righteousness means unequivocally “ justification,” 
the state of forgiveness and the new life, the following will serve 
as examples: Rom. 57 6% 8% 1o*®" 14%(?) 1 Cor. 1” 2 Cor. 3° 9” 
Gal. 27 371 5° Phil. 1”. 

This brings us to the group of passages for the sake of which our 
investigation was begun, in which Paul speaks of “the righteousness 
of God.” These consist of seven passages, besides Rom. 3°, which 
is of a different character, and of which I have already spoken. It 
is evident in Rom. 9”* 10**, that the “righteousness” which be- 
longs to men, coming by faith and through God’s gift, and which 
Paul contrasts with the Jewish righteousness of works, may also be 
called “ the righteousness of God.” This is likewise suggested by 
Phil. 3°, where the true “righteousness” of Paul’s gospel is also 
described as “the righteousness which is from God.” But the 
“righteousness of God” is in other cases clearly an attribute of 
God, that, namely, which prompts to the justification of men. How 
it happened that a word, not itself originally a transitive verbal noun, 
gained these opposite senses, the usage in the Old Testament has 
already made clear to us. That this usage was familiar to Paul we 
shall not doubt when we turn to the earlier chapters of Romans. 
It is of much significance that in Rom. 3” he explicitly states that 
the “righteousness of God” now manifested was “witnessed by 
the law and the prophets.” In Rom. 1", the righteousness of 
God, which is now revealed in the Gospel, is contrasted with wrath, 
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which is God’s attitude toward sin apart from redemption. Paul’s 
meaning here is broader than “justification” ; it is “ vindication,” 
redemption, grace, salvation. Only some meaning of that sort 
will yield good sense in this context. We may compare Is. 51°, 
“‘ My righteousness is near, my salvation is gone forth,” and 56’, 
“ My salvation is near to come and my righteousness to be revealed,” 
and 45”, “a righteous God and a saviour.” In Rom. 37”, the 
use is closely like that of 1”, to which indeed reference seems to 
be made. Here, as in 2 Cor. 5”, righteousness means “ vindicative 
righteousness” conceived as justification. That the righteousness 
of God belongs both to God and to man is evident in two of these 
passages, for as in 1” “the just’”’ who lives by faith seems to be 
the possessor of the righteousness of God, so in 37°” the righteous- 
ness of God comes through faith to all who believe. 

In Rom. 3” * we have dcxatoovvy and Sixatos, referring to the same 
attribute of God, and the verb “justify” connected with them 
(S&xaotvra). The complete interpretation of these verses is a task 
by itself, but the meaning of dtxaoowy, which we have found charac- 
teristic of Paul, is here of notable assistance, while the interpretation 
to which it brings us has an interesting theological bearing. Under 
the traditional exegesis Sixaros and dixatodvra in v.* are set in opposi- 
tion to each other, the former representing the distributive and puni- 
tive justice of God, the latter proceeding from his mercy. The phrase 
then means, “just in his determination to punish sin without fear 
or favor, and yet justifying the (sinner who is a) believer,” z.¢. being 
able to justify him by reason of the divinely provided propitiation. 
This, as has often been remarked, is an idea surprising to the reader, 
especially in view of v.2. In fact, it suits the governmental theory of 
the atonement much better than it does the mode of thought of Paul. 
Give to dixasoc%vy its proper Pauline meaning, and all difficulty at 
that point disappears. Paul is saying that God has given his Son in 
order to show his “ vindicative ” and redeeming righteousness, that 
he might be both vindicative and vindicator (redeemer and justifier) 
of him who has faith in Jesus. He vindicates and justifies just be- 
cause it is his nature to be vindicative (or righteous) and justifying. 
The two words are not contrasted, but look in the same direction, 
and it is the direction to which the whole larger context tends.” 

With this group of passages our task is ended, so far as it is pos- 


22 It is interesting to notice that the traditional Protestant interpretation of 
this verse is not that of Calvin. He was too shrewd an interpreter to fall into 
this trap, and he knew Isaiah too well to so misunderstand Paul. 
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sible to perform it without full interpretation of the several New 
Testament passages involved. The study of the history and Old. 
Testament associations of the terms “righteousness of God” and 
“ righteousness,” in connection with the facts of Paul’s use, seems to 
show that he employed the term “ righteousness of God” in a sense 
often closely akin to “grace” (as was pointed out by Ritschl), and 
often hardly to be distinguished from “ justification.” This result 
leaves the general interpretation of Paul’s theology untouched. That 
must be gained from the clear bearing of his own statements, which 
are fortunately so clear that a large measure of agreement among 
modern students is possible. It is, however, an advantage if we can 
understand this important term as one naturally used to express a 
great idea by a man whose roots went deep into the Old Testament 
religion, where the term had its rise, and who yet lived in the full tide 
of the Jewish religious thought of his own time. We have here a 
significant and instructive illustration of the fact that Paul the Phari- 
‘see, like his Master, turned back from the problems and dreams of 
his contemporaries to the words of the Prophets of Israel, and that 
he found in them with right the heralds of the Gospel of Christ. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS, 


(As amended Dec. 28, 1901.) 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. 


THis association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis.” 
Il. 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

Ill. 

The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter provided 
for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of the Corre- 
sponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually chosen by the 
Council. 

IV. 


Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of 
the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Honorary 
members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United States. 
of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attainments as. 
Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at the first 


election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not more 
than two. 
v. 


The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as the 


Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the Presi- 


dent, or some other member appointed by the Council for the purpose, shall 
deliver an address to the Society. 


VI. 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a par- 
ticular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, for the 
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object stated in Article II., provided that the number of members compos- 
ing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall annually 
choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside over its meet- 
ing, and to take care that such papers and notes read before it as the Section 
may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted promptly to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections shall meet as often as 
they shall severally determine, provided that their meetings do not interfere 
with the meetings of the Society. 


Vil. 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society ; but, in the absence 
of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the 
members present. 

II. 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll 
of the members ; to make an annual report of the condition of the Society ; 
to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as the Coun- 
cil may request. 

Ill. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at 
each meeting ; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands 
of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members ; to receive all 
papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay them before the 
Publishing Committee. 

IV. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of the 
Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the Council, 
rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each annual 
meeting. 
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Vv. 


Tt shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI. 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those 
laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical 
science. 


VII. 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but libraries 
may become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, 
members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The donation at 
One time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from 
all further payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary 
members. 


Vil. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Yournal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


IX. 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 

. been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 

Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 

transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session i 
the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


—— ee 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Fournal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Four- 
nal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to 
persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
DECEMBER, 1902. 


HE thirty-eighth meeting of the Society was held in Earle Hall, 

Columbia University, on* Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 30 

and 31, 1902. The first session began Tuesday afternoon, at 2.30, 

President Bacon being in the chair. The records of the last meeting 

were read and approved. The Treasurer presented his report ; the 

Recording Secretary gave his financial statement ; these reports were 
referred to Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward and Prof. C. F. Kent as auditors. 

Professor Gottheil, for the Committee of Arrangements, made a 
statement regarding the proposed social hour and dinner. Pro- 
fessor Paton reported for the Publishing Committee, and the report 
was accepted. The Recording Secretary’s annual report was read 
and accepted. 

Professor Bacon then delivered the Presidential address. The 
subject was: “ Ultimate Problems of Biblical Science.” 

Dr. Ward, from the Auditing Committee, reported that the accounts 
of the Treasurer and the Recording Secretary were correct and 
accompanied by the proper vouchers. Professors Moore, Paton, and 
Francis Brown were appointed a committee to nominate officers. 

From 3.40 to 5.30 papers were read and discussed as follows: “An 
Assyrian Parallel to Dan. 5°*,” by Prof. J. D. Prince ; “The Present 
State of the Jahweh Problem,” by Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr. ; “A Newly 
Discovered Document of an Old Jewish Sect,” by Prof. S. Schechter ; 
“Palestine Exploration,” by Dr. J. P. Peters. 

Adjourned at 5.30 for dinner and social hour. 


Tuesday Evening, Dec. 30. — Met at 8.25, President Bacon in the 
chair. The Council reported that Prof. L. B. Paton had been re- 
elected Corresponding Secretary, and Prof. J. H. Ropes and Rev. 
W. H. Cobb, additional members of the Publishing Committee. 

On nomination of the Council, the following active members were 
elected : — 
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Prof. Wm. B. Smith, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Prof. Harry L. Reed, Auburn Theological Seminary, N.Y. 
Prof. Louis B, Crane, Chicago Theological Seminary, III. 
Rev. Calvin M. Clark, Haverhill, Mass. 


Prof, Charles T. Hock, Ph.D., Bloomfield, N.J. 


From 8.35 to 10 papers were read and discussed as follows : “ First- 
lings and Other Sacrifices among Syrians and Arabs,” by Prof. 
S. I. Curtiss; “The Meaning of Ex. 20’,” by Prof. L. B. Paton; 
“ Waw Consecutive with the Perfect in Hebrew,” by Prof. George R. 
Berry. Prof.G. F. Moore presented orally the Report of the Ameri- 
can School of Oriental Research in Palestine. 

Adjourned at 10.05. 


Wednesday Morning, Dec. 31.— The Society reassembled at 9.45, 
with President Bacon in the chair. On nomination of the Council, 
the following active members were elected : — 


Prof. F. C. Eiselen, Evanston, Ill. 
Prof. Kemper Fullerton, Cincinnati, O. 
Prof. Doremus A. Hayes, Evanston, Il. 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Rev. Carl M. Gates, Dover, N.J. 
Rev. Lester Bradner, Jr. Providence, R.I. 


It was voted that the thanks of the Society be returned to Columbia 
University for the accommodations furnished to the Society, and the 
Corresponding Secretary was chosen to convey this expression to the 
proper officers. 

Voted that corrections of proof above ten per cent of the cost of 
any article for the JourNat shall be at the expense of the contributor. 
The nominating committee reported the following list of officers, who 
were then unanimously elected to serve for the coming year : — 


Prof. Richard J. H. Gottheil, President. 

Prof. Ernest D. Burton, Vice-President. 

Rev. William H. Cobb, Recording Secretary. 
Prof. Lewis B. Paton, Corresponding Secretary. 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, Treasurer. 

Prof. George A. Barton, 

Prof. Samuel I. Curtiss, | Associates in Council. 
Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, 


From 55 to 1 papers were read and discussed as follows: “The 
Stones of Tarshish,” by Prof. Paul Haupt; “The Poetic Form of 
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the First Psalm,” by Prof. Paul Haupt; “The Righteousness of 
God as understood by St. Paul,” by Prof. J. H. Ropes; “The Lord’s 
Prayer ; its Form and Interpretation,” by Prof. C. W. Votaw ; “ Syna- 
gogal Discipline in the Time of Christ,” by Prof. I. J. Peritz ; “‘ Notes 
on the Ephod,” by Prof. George F. Moore; “ Pre-existence of the 
Soul in the Book of Wisdom,” by Prof. F. C. Porter; ‘“ Koheleth’s 
Response to His Time,” by Prof. J. F. Genung. 

The two following papers (their authors being absent) were read 
in abstract by the Corresponding Secretary : “The Reconstruction of 
Psalm 8,” by Dr. H. S.Spoer. ‘The Mosaic recently Found at ‘Ain 
“Arrfib,” by Prof. George A. Barton. 


Adjourned at 1 P.M. 
WM. H. COBB, 


Recording Secretary. 














































REPORT 


OF 


FUNDS IN HANDS OF RECORDING SECRETARY. 


Receipts. 
Balance, last Report. . . - 2... 1 se eo 
IER OF FOUR ooo ee eS a ew ees 


Annual dues of Recording Secretary . . . 2. 2° 


Expenditures. 
1902. 


Jan. 4, Remittance to Treasurer on bill for printing 
Sept. 11, Remittance to Treasurer on bill for printing 
Jan. 13, Berwick & Smith, press-work 

“ 23, Berwick & Smith, press-work: 
Aug. 13, Berwick & Smith, press-work 
July 11, Distributing Journal, 1902, part 1 . 
Oct. 22, Carter, Rice & Co., paper and twine 
Dec. 2, Thomas Todd, printing postals . 

Postage and expressage for the year 


Balance in Bank of the Republic, Boston 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


$145 37 
316 90 








REPORT OF TREASURER. 


ANNUAL REPORT 





THE TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


AND EXEGESIS, 


December 25, 1901, to December 27, 1902. 


Balance in Bank, Dec. 24, 1901 


INCOME: 


Initiation dues 
Annual dues . 


Journal . 


Interest on deposits 


Received from Secretary . 


Total . 


Postage. 
Collections 


Balance in Bank, Dec. 27, 1902 
Total . 


Disbursements. 
Cushing & Co., Journal XX. 2 . 
Cushing & Co., Journal XXI. 1 
Recording Secretary, Expenses 
Corresponding Secretary, Bills and Expenses . 
Expenses of Treasurer: 


Respectfully submitted, 


$45 00 


531 00 


4 52 





$89 54 


581 52 


$739 a. 








$215 30 
438 05 


17 80 


9 75 
42 21 


$739 11 





BEECHER, 7veasurer. 


Audited and found correct, and accompanied by the proper 


vouchers, 


WILLIAM HAYES WARD 
CHARLES F. KENT 





} Auditors. 
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